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CHICKERING & SONS’ 
Piano-Fortes 








Have taken the FIRST PRIZE whenever and wherever Exhibited, 


London, 1851. - Paris, 1867. Santiago de Chili, 1875. Philadelphia, 1876. 


These Instruments are acknowledged as the 


STANDARD INSTRUMENTS 


Of the World. 


Over 51,000 of them have been made and sold since their 
introduction. 


EVERY PIANO WARRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
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Country, 
MEDICAL PROFESSION, that he has opened an 


NO. 13 WEST llth STREET, NEW YORK, 
Where he will be pleased to see all who may desire to avail themselves of the opportunity 
of procuring STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS WINES, which have received the endorse- 
ment of the most eminent medical men of the country as evidenced from the following letters 


and extracts of letters which have been received : 


We have used in our practice the Hungarian Wines 
sold by Mr. Lorenz Reicu, who puts them on the 
market unadulterated just as they are imported. To 
this fact we attribute their great value as a medicine 
in diseases where such tonics are indicated, especially 
in those which are attended by defective digestion and 
imperfect assimilation. We cordially recommend Mr. 
Reicu and his Wines to our professional brethren. 

J. Marion Sims, M. D., 
Late Surgeon to the Women’s Hosp., N. Y. 
A.trrep L. Loomis, M. D.., : 
Prof, of Path. and Practice of Med., Univ. of City of N. Y. 
Henry G. Pirrarp, M. D., _ 
Prof. of Dermatology, Univ. of City of N. Y. 
Streruen Smit, M. D., 
Prof. of Orthopedic Surgery, Univ. of City of N. Y. 
Henry B. Sanps, M. D., 
Prof. of Anatomy, Coll. of Physicians and Surgeons. 
James R. Woop, M. D., LL.D., 
Prof. of Surgery, Bellevue Hospital Medical College. 


Louis A. Sayre, M. D., 
Prof of Orthopedic and Clinical Surg., Bel. Hosp. Med. Coll. 


W. H. Tuompson, M. D., 
Prof of Mat. Med. and Therapeutics, Univ. of City of N. Y. 
Louis F. Sass, M. D., 
E. C. Sgcuin, M. D., 
Prof. of Dis. of the Mind and Nervous Sys., Coll. Phy. and Surg. 
C. Herrzmann, M. D., 
J. L. Litrre, M. D., New York, 
Prof. of Surgery, University of Vermont. 
J. Lewis Smirtn, M. D., 
Late Clin, Lecturer on Dis. of Children, Bel. Hosp. Med. Coll. 


Montrose A. Patten, M. D., 
Prof. of Gynecology, Univ, of City of NY. 


In more than one instance I have felt that your Tokay 
has saved life, acting as it does not only as a gentle 
stimulant but also as a most delicate nutrient. 

EaGBert Guernsey, M. D. 


I fully endorse from experience amon 
that Dr. Guernsey says of Mr. REicu’s 
no equal. w 


patients, all 
okay. It has 
. J. Banger, M. D. 


Let me recommend the bearer, Mr. Reicu as having 
the best Hungarian Wine I have thus far used in my 





Practice. Cuas. E, BLumentuat, M.D., LL.D. 
PRICE 


$30.00 per Case. | 
24.00 * 


VINTAGE, 
Tokayer Ausbruch, 1866, 
Tokayer Masias, 1866, 


I concur with Dr. Blumenthal fully as to the Wine: 
sold by Mr. Reicu. Joun F. Gray, M. D., LL.D. 
The undersigned has made use of the Wines ea 
ed by L. Reicu, — his Budai and Tokay Wines 
and found them Pure, of excellent quality, and usefu 
in many cases of convalescences from illness. 
E. E. Marcy, M. D. 
We desire to expressto you the very excellent results 
we have had from the use of the Tokay Wines imported 
and sold by you. From a long experience in the use 
of this Wine in cases of nervous exhaustion, we give 
it our most unqualified approval, and cordially recom- 
mend your importations as the best and in all cases the 
most reliable of any we have seen. 
Ecsert Guernsey, M. D. 
Late Prof, of Practice, etc., N. Y. Hom. Med. Coll. 
S. Lirrentua., M. D., 
Prof, Clinical Medicine, Psycological Med., N. Y. Hom. Med. Coll, 
S. P. Burpick, M. D., 
Prof, of Obstetrics, N. Y. Hom. Med. Coll. 
T. F. Auten, M. D., 
Prof. of Mat. Med., N. ¥Y. Hom. Med. Coll. 
J. G. Batpwin, M. D. 
Henry D. Paring, M. b., 
Prof. of Institutes, N, ¥. Hom, Med, Coll, 
L. Hatiock, M. D., 
Joun C. Minor, M. D., 
Late Prof. of Clinical Surgery, N. Y. Hom. Med. Coll. 
Atrrep K. Hits, M. D., 
Prof. of Mat. Med., N. Y. Med. Coll. and Hos. for Women. 
F, S. Braprorp, M. D., 
Prof. of Practice of Medicinc, N. ¥, Hom. Med, Coll. 
A. E. Sumner, M. D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
A. Verona, M. D., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Late Prof. of Surgery, Hom. Hosp., Med. Coll. of Phila. 
I have long known the value of the Tokay Ausbruch 
in the treatment of nervous affections, and since your 
wine has been brought to my notice I am much pleased 
with its effect and gladly testify to its usefulness as an 
adjunct in the treatment of diseases of the nervous 
system. Wma. Top Hetmutn, M. D., 
Prof. Surg. N. ¥. Hom. Med, Coll. 
I have tried the Wines imported by L. Reicn, and 
cheerfully recommend them where Wines are required 
for medicinal purposes. 
. W. Dow ine, M. D., 
Prof. of Practice of Medicine, N. Y. Hom. Med. Coll, 


Bist. 
VINTAGE. 


Somlyai Imp. (White Wine) 1868, 
Budai Imp. (Red Wine) 1868, 


$14.00 per Case. 
ae 


The wines will be shipped to any part of the United States. 
NOTICE.--My wines are not for sale in any drug store or by dealers, and can be 
obtained only by direct application to me, 13 West 11th Street, near Broadway, New York. 
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Established at Yonkers, N. Y., 1854. 
REMOVED TO PORTCHESTER,N. Y., 1874. 


PORTCHESTER, WESTCHESTER CO., N. Y. 
O. WINTHROP STARR, A. M., Principal. 


PORTCHESTER is pleasantly situated on Long Island Sound, twenty- 
five miles from New York City, and is in frequent daily communication with it, 
by the New Haven and Hartford Railroad. It is noted for its healthfulness, 
its pleasant surroundings and its beautiful scenery. 

The BUILDINGS of the Institute are ample for the accommodation 
of twenty-five boarding pupils. The entire building is heated by steam, light- 
ed by gas, and furnished with bath and wash-rooms of modern appointment. 
In these respects the building is second to none in the country. THE 
GROUNDS comprises nearly five acres. They contain a GYMNASIUM, 
BALLand CROQUET GROUNDS. ° 

The COURSE OF STUDY in the Institute is liberal and designed to 
qualify the pupil for his entrance in any of the business pursuits of life, or 
for his admission into College, the Naval Academy, or West Point. 


Terms, from $325 to $400 per annum. 


REFERENCES. 


Rt. Rev. Horatio Porrer, D. D., LL. D., Hon, Wiruiam E. Curtis, New York City. 

Ee G. Eas » . «» New York City. | G.M.Atten,Esq, . . . “ 
Rev. Joszpn H. Rytance, D.D., “ B.D. a.Gontem, . ..* 
Rev. A.B. Carter,D.D., . “ Tuomas McMu ten, Esq., oe 
R’v. BrockHoist Morcan, Pt. Chester,N.Y. | T.C. Faxon, Esq., . 7 = 
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THE JANE GREY SCHOOL, 


Mount Morris, Livingston Co., New York. 


A IMiocesan Institution for the Education of Young Ladies. Founded in 1866, 
and Incorporated by the Regents of the University. 





This Institution is situated in the village of Mount Morris, in the Genesee Valley, in 
Western New York. The School-buildings crown a  premgger ween, | hill, and the site is 
pleasant and healthful. The Bishop of the Diocese, as vistor, gives his aid and counsel ; it 
is also under the supervision of the Rector of St. John’s Church. The Principal and Lady- 
Principal are assisted by competent teachers, in all the departments of education. 

The influence and order of the household are those of a Christian family. There is 
daily morning and evening prayer. On Sundays and Holy Days, the pupils attend Divine 
Service in the Parish Church, and receive such other religious instruction as is adapted to 
their years. But, at the request of parents or guardians, pupils may attend divine service 
at other churches, 

The Course of Study is so arranged as to give each branch due prominence at the 
pooper mg The rule of study is to learn few things at the same time, and to learn them 
thorou ’ 

The dapettnents of Modern Languages, Vocal and Instrumental Music, Drawing and 
Painting, are conducted by competent instructors. 

. Lectures are delivered during the term, upon various subjects, by the Rector and 
others. 

Those poets who pursue the course of instruction in Music and other branches of the 
Fine Arts, will devote to them such a portion of time as their importance demands, and 


will therefore require a longer time to complete the regular studies. It is expected that all 
pupils will study Latin or French. German and Italian will be optional. 

The present building accommodates comfortably twenty-two boarders and the requisite 
number of teachers. The house is convenient, comfortable and homelike. 

The study, recitation and practising rooms, parlor, sitting-room and refectory, are on 
the first floor. 

The dormitories, for two pe ils each, on the second floor, are well ventilated, neatly 

ac 


carpeted, and furnished with b walnut furniture, made agua. for the school. There 
isa bath-room with the usual conveniences. The halls and rooms are heated by two of 
Hendron’s furnaces, making the dormitories, study and halls comfortable during the 


coldest weather. 
TERMS AND VACATIONS. 


There are two terms of twenty weeks each, the first beginning September 14th, and the 
second February 1st. 

There is a recess from December 23d to January 2d, when those pupils whose parents 
desire it may visit home. Also, a recess from Good Friday to Tuesday in Easter week, 
when it is preferred that the pupils should not leave the School. 

The schoet year ends June 23d, after the general examination. 

No pupil is received for less than the whole year, or the unexpired portion of the year 
upon which she enters. 

A limited number of day-scholars is received. 


TERMS. 


Board, washing, fuel, light, and full course of English, Latin and French Instruction 

(payable one-hal pugsomper 14th and remainder February rst) forthe year, $300 00 
German and Italian, each, for the year 
oe eran scr cucehicne dena ne | waade na mnaeeae oo mio 
EY 8s Scinnhne- sues assis ack enc) Gaoep eeny ooeeweadk ne te okub aes eeiennnane 
Use of Piano 
Pew Rent... ..... 
Light Gymnastics 
Drawing and Painting, at Professor’s prices k 
Day-scholars, in Preparatory Department, per year............. 2. .++- 00. sespeass 
Day-scholars, in Junior, Middle or Senior Class, per year 

Daughters of Clergymen, $200 oo. 

If a pupil be removed before the close of the year, the full payment will be required, 
unless in case of protracted sickness, when the loss will be equally divided between the 
parent and school. This rule is necessary, because the number of pupils is limited, and all 
contracts with the teachers, etc.. are made for the entire year. 

For further information, or for admission of pupils, apply to 


J. LINDLEY, A. M., Principal. 
Or to C. L. Bincuam, Clerk of the Board of Trustees, Mount Morris, N. Y. 


REFERENCES.—The Rt. Rev. A. CLevetanp Coxe, D. D., Visitor, &c., Buffalo. 
The Rev. B. F. Dunnam, Rector of St. John’s, Mount Morris. 
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Riverview Academy. 


OVERLOOKING THE HUDSON RIVER 


—AT— 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


The attention of intelligent persons is called to the advantages furnished 
at RIVERVIEW ACADEMY for the education of Boys. 


The training in this Academy is claimed to be superior for awakening the 
enthusiasm and arousing the dormant energies of such pupils as have failed 
to find much interest in study or school exercises generally, while to the 
studious and diligent it furnishes such recreation in its well-organized mili- 
tary exercises, as is calculated to insure continuance of bodily health without 
interfering with study. 


While there is no design to magnify the military part unduly, or to train 
boys to become soldiers, it is, nevertheless, found that as an instrument, as 
it were, of discipline, it is invaluable. Its products are attention, erectness 
of form, graceful carriage, confidence without arrogance—in short, a large 
part of the sum of those graces that make men acceptable in society, and 
useful in the world. 


It isclaimed that in morals and behavior, boys are as well off at River- 
view as they are in good homes, and far better than in many. And parents 
who are not in circumstances to give proper and eeded attention to their 
boys, will find in this Academy every requisite for their careful supervision 
and training. 


For circulars, and other information, address the Proprietor and Principal. 


OTIS BISBEE. 
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Alexander Institute, 


A MILITARY BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


Is situated in a retired part of the pleasant village of 
White Plains, Westchester County, New York, 23 miles from 
the City by Harlem Railroad. Express trains reach White 
Plains from Grand Central Depot in 55 minutes. 

The village is proverbially healthful. It is situated on 
high ground, and is free from chills and fever, and all kindred 
diseases. 

Boys are prepared for business or fitted for college. 

The buildings are commodious, and were constructed for 
the purposes of a school. 

The school and class rooms are liberally supplied with 
Maps, Charts, Globes, Black-boards and Philosophical A ppara- 
tus. 

The sleeping rooms are comfortably furnished for two 


occupants each, with single beds. 


Expenses.— For Board, Tuition, Washing and Mending, 


for a year, payable half yearly in advance, $500. German, 
Music and Drawing, extra. 

Tur Scuoot Year commences on the third Wednesday 
in September ; closes, on the last Wednesday in June. 

N. B.— Pupils are received at any time during the year, 


when vacancies exist, and charged accordingly. 
For further particulars, apply to 


OLIVER R. WILLIS, A. M. PH. D. 
Principal. 
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POUGHKEEPSIE 


PHRMALE ACADEMY, 


Rev. D. G. WRIGHT, A. M., Rector. 


Tuis School is in the beautiful City of Poughkeepsie, midway between 
Albany and New York, on the banks and amid the enchanting scenery of 
the Hudson. For ease of access, by railroad and steamboat; for healthful- 
ness of climate, both in summer and winter ; for literary and refined society, 
and numerous educational institutions, the location is not surpassed in this 
country. 

Its teachers, in the several departments, are accomplished and experi- 
enced ; and the facilities for acquiring a thorough and finished education are 


second to none in the land ; while every effort is made to have this a 


REFINED, CHRISTIAN, AND HAPPY HOME FOR THE YOUNG LADIES. 


Honors and Prizes are awarded; also, a DiIpLoMa given to each pupil 


who completes the course of study. 


For Circulars, containing terms, references, etc., please address 


THE RECTOR, 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y 
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Ursuline Academy, 


BOARDING AND DAY-SCHOOL, 





East Morrisania, New York. 


ae 


‘HE Members of this Institution dedicate their time chiefly to 
‘| the instruction of Young Ladies in principles of virtue, and 
in the various branches of a finished education. 

This Institution, in its plan of education, unites every advan- 
tage that can be derived from a punctual and conscientious care 
bestowed on the pupils, in every branch of science becoming to 
their sex. Propriety of deportment, politeness, personal neatness, 
and the principles of morality, are objects of unceasing assiduity. 

Difference of religion is no obstacle to the admission of young 
ladies, provided they be willing to conform to the general regula- 
tions of the school. 


TERMS FOR BOARDERS. 
PER ANNUM. 
Board and Tuition in English and French, . $250 00 
Tuition in Music on the Piano, . ; . 60 00 
Washing of Clothes and use of Bed, , . 32 00 
Use of the Library, 3 00 


School Books at the store price. 


The usual extra charges are made for the instruction in Draw- 
ing, Painting, Singing, Foreign Languages, etc. And pupils are 
expected to come provided with the usual toilet articles, etc. All 
payments are to be made semi-annually in advance. No deduction 
will be made for absence except in case of protracted illness. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS. 


The Scholastic year begins regularly on the first Monday of 
September, and ends about the end of June or beginning of July. 

Thursday is the regular visiting day. 

Letters written or received by the young ladies are inspected 
by the Superior. 

The parents or guardians of young ladies from a distance are 
requested to designate some correspondent in the city, who will 
be charged to liquidate their bills when due. 

]=3” For further particulars, apply to the Very Rev. Wm. 
QUINN, or the MOTHER SuPERIOR of the Convent. 
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MANMATTAN COLLAGE, 


(CHRISTIAN BROTHERS,) 


NEW YORK CITY. 


This Institution, incorporated and empowered to confer de- 
grees by the Regents of the University of the State of New York, 
offers many advantages to further the moral, intellectual, and phy- 
sical development of students. The situation of the College is 
not surpassed in landscape beauty, or salubrity, by that of any 
similar institution in the country. It occupies an elevated posi- 
tion on the east bank of the Hudson, about eight miles from City 
Hall. 


TERMS: 


Board, Washing, and Tuition, per session of ten months, $300 
DO sa ee ee oe Oe 10 
Graduation Fee, - - - © © © «© © «© + 14 
Vacation at College, “Ee eae wel eee o 40 
German, Spanish, Drawing, Music, and use of apparatus in 
the study of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy, charged extra. 
School Books at current prices. 
No student received for a shorter period than one term of five 
months. No reduction made when withdrawn during the term. 
The pocket-money of the students is deposited with the Treasurer. 


PAYMENT OF HALF-SESSION OF FIVE MONTHS IN ADVANCE, 


The sessions commence on the first Monday in September, and 
end about the 3d of July. 
A public examination of the students is held at the end of the 
session, and gentlemen are invited to examine them then, and also 
during the class hours of term time. 


For Particulars see Catalogue. 


PHYSICIAN’S FEE, - TEN DOLLARS. 
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Arr. 1.—Tuer Nationat InrTerEst AND THE LABOR QUESTION. 


1. What is Property? An Inquiry into the Principle 
of Right and of Government. By P. J. Provupnon. 
Translated from the French by Bens. R. Tucker. 
Princeton: 1876. 


. Political Economy in Connection with the Moral 
State and Moral Prospects of Society. By Tuomas 
Cuatmers, D. D. New York: 1833. 


3. Manual of Political Ethics. By Francis Lieser, 
LL. D. 2 volumes. 2d edition. Revised by Txxo- 
porRE D. Woorsry, LL. D. Philadelphia: 1875. 


I. 


‘* But now are they many members, yet but one 
body. And the eye cannot say unto the hand I have 
no need of thee: nor again the hand to the foot,I 
have no need of you.””—Paul of Tarsus. 


Tue worst foes of a nation are those generated within 
itself. So long as a people dwell in mutual accord, recognize 
their mutual dependence and mutually strive for the common 
weal, strife may exist without, the powers of darkness may 
combine against them, but they will prosper and grow strong 
—even reaping from apparent misfortune the benefactions of 
prosperity and greatness. But internal dissension breeds 
division—nay is division itself—not, perhaps, of the territorial 
domain, but a more fatal division, that of the public mind and 
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heart. The end of such a people is not far to seek. Disrup- 
tion may be put off for a time; influences may be brought 
to bear to compel a semblance of unity, or to prevent actual 
division of the national territory: the police, or army may 
prevent serious breaches of the peace; but dissolution is as 
certain to come as night after day, or fever after infection. 
A few score years, or a few score decades at most complete 
the cycle of its existence, when a new order of things supervenes 
upon the ruins of the old. 

The United States of America has had the elements of 
internal dissension to contend against from its beginning. 
While it has been at peace abroad, for the most part, it has 
been at war at home. And now, after manfully and success- 
fully struggling against one formidable element of dissen- 
sion, chattel slavery, it is embarrassed by another element of 
dissension of a far more complex and formidable character. 
Having definitely settled the controversy respecting slave- 
labor, it is confronted with the question of free-labor. It is 
the old argument of human subsistence, the relation of labor 
to compensation, which is ever uppermost in the experience 
of nations, which has repeatedly subverted the dynasties of 
the old world, and seems not unlikely severely to tax the 
social system of the new, embarrassing alike the policy of 
statesmen, the wisdom of political economists and the sagacity 
of ethical philosophers. 

When the country was prosperous, that is to say, when pro- 
duction was active and labor in demand, and there was abun- 
dance of everything, so that every man, whatever was his 
social position, had only to reach forth his hand to have it 
filled, economic problems were naturally overlooked or lightly 
regarded. He who had enough did not concern himself with 
the affairs of him who had too much, or more than was rightly 
his due. One might enrich himself at the expense of another, 
but the other was not reduced to beggary thereby, and failed, 
therefore, to regard the act with that degree of moral aversion 
with which it is regarded to-day. Supply was easy and de- 
mand active. Social economy was therefore unknown, and 
remains so still, extravagance being our most notable charac- 
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teristic. It was for this reason that politics became the 
absorbing theme of the nation, and that politicians, instead of 
political economists, controlled the destiny of the people. 

A quarter of a century ago few supposed the country was 
in need of anything but statesmanship to conduct its affairs 
and to secure to every citizen the blessings of liberty and 
equality. Many mistakenly suppose so still. At that time 
the nation was convulsed by the struggles of political factions 
and the quarrels of ambitious leaders. It had a servile popu- 
lation ; and the “ Irrepressible Conflict ” between free-labor and 
slave-labor was already begun. The political dissensions 
which were rife in various sections of the Union, were traced 
by political agitators to the existence of slavery. “The 
nation must be all free or all slave,” they said. And while 
moral ideas were mixed up with the agitation of the subject, 
the course of events was subsequently shaped by ambitious 
politicians and political parties. 

The fathers of the Republic were likewise imbued with the 
same idea of the necessity of political freedom. Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity were their watchwords. The evils of 
dissension in the body politic were clearly perceived by them. 
It would be a reflection on their sagacity, as well as on the 
truth of history, to say that they underrated the importance of 
harmony between the various sections—* in order to form a 
more perfect Union.” And yet the harmony they sought to 
secure was political rather than moral. Ethical relations between 
capital and labor formed no part of their reflections. Their 
policy was to adjust the adverse and antagonistic interests of 
the states by a scheme purely political—that of representation. 
They flattered themselves that their work was done, when, by 
means of such eloquence as they were master of, they brought 
about political concessions, induced the states to ratify the 
Federal Compact, and remodel their laws and constitutions 
conformably thereto. But they were mistaken. Nations, un- 
fortunately, are not made by speech-making or political con- 
vocations. While we do not undervalue the work of politicians 
and statesmen of old, or the work of their followers in the 
same direction and in the same sphere, we still hold that they 
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have only laid the foundation of the nation ; the superstructure 
has. yet to be reared, and by means, in our view, altogether 
different from those with which the politician is familiar. The 
making of political constitutions is one thing; the establishment 
of equity between individuals and classes is another. The votes 
and resolutions of politicians and political parties are equal to 
the one; the development of moral ideas and the nurture of a 
spirit of justice and fair-dealing in all the relations of men 
are requisite to the other. The one is effected by concordats 
and signatures ; the other is a growth in grace to be effected 
in time by the study and application of the principles of science 
and philosophy. The one is as essential to the progress and 
perpetuity of the nation as the other. 

It is to other causes and influences than political, therefore, 
that the nation must now look for prosperity. The purely 
political function, we repeat, is to deal with parties, with men 
in the mass, the political relations of sections, running the 
machinery of government, &c.; and it is as irrational to ex- 
pect the mere politician to solve economic problems and 
establish equity in society as it would be to expect him to 
make discoveries in science, or to become master of quantita- 
tive analysis. 

We speak with greater assurance concerning the inadequacy 
of political methods to secure justice and permanence to a 
people because of their utter failure to do so in the past. The 
ancient nations of the world will surely have existed and 
died in vain if the new is not to profit by their experiences. 
See the condition of England, the richest and the poorest 
Empire in the world! It is about eight hundred years 
since William the Conqueror laid the foundation of its present 
constitution. Look at the condition of France and Spain, 
countries of much older date! Examine the state of society 
in Germany, or any of the old Empires of the West, or East, 
whose political and military combinations have been the 
wonder of the world. Every step of their existence has been 
marked by blood and carnage. Save their art and literature, 
mostly the work of recluses, who withdrew from society in 
disgust and horror at its crimes and misrule, there is nothing to 
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excite one’s envy; much to excite one’s shame. Its works of 
art—sculpture, architecture, engineering, objects and places of 
historical interest, &c.,—are associated with such scenes of 
cruelty and ravage as to mar the good effect of their influence 
on the intelligent observer. 

The course of events in America since the close of the civil 
war also leads one to this conclusion. During all this period 
the ingenuity of politicians was never more manifest. Polli- 
tics has, indeed, become a science; and its experts are able to 
count returns and forecast results with the precision of an acro- 
bat in his movements or a juggler in his tricks. But the 
most ingenious political combination yet devised for the 
country’s pacification has resulted in no relief to the distress 
of the working classes—the commonalty of the nation—or the 
establishment of equity. While the war continued, the country 
was prosperous, and the people, paradoxical as it may seem, 
were happy ; for, though death and devastation may abound, no 
people are unhappy who are fully employed and amply fed. At 
the close of the war the condition of the country may be 
described as that of plethora. Industry was active and plenty 
abounded. But suddenly the engines which had supplied the 
materials of war were stopped, the factories were closed, and a 
million of men were thrown out of employment. Another 
million were disbanded from the army, many of them houseless 
and homeless and without the means of obtaining either houses 
or homes; some of them infirm, without work or the ability to 
work ; a large number of them were idle from choice and dissi- 
pated by habit ; and no small number of them, debauched by the 
influences of the camp, reduced to vagabondage by want, 
swelled the number of the lowest class of society. 

On the other hand, there was another class who profited by its 
country’s misfortunes—a large body of men who grew fat on the 
government’s expenditures, and to whom industry was a drudge 
and labora reproach. Besides, in the management of the finances 
the government violated the principles of political economy and 
disregarded the elements of equity, with the effect to enrich a 
few and impoverish the many. Hundreds of millions of bills 
of credit, otherwise called Legal Tender, were issued. The cur- 
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rency was accordingly inflated, and money produced in excess. 
The currency, therefore, which, in the providence of things, 
was never intended for any purpose but a medium of exchange, 
became an article of traffic and gambling, thus wrongly aug- 
menting an industry in money, necessarily non-productive, and 
increasing the growth of a class who live at the expense of 
another—constituting what that French radical, Proudhon, 
characterized as brigands.* So, likewise, the enormous expen- 
ditures of the government were taken advantage of by men 
with an eye for profits, who drove sharp bargains and made 
large fortunes. Manufacturers, likewise, employed large num- 
bers of men and enlarged themselves on the profits of asso- 
ciated industry. This was to have been expected. Parties who 
had hitherto belonged to the industrial classes soon found them- 
selves in:a position to retire from business and enjoy the gen- 
tility of leisure, having now nothing to do save that on two 
days in the year of repairing to their safe-vaults and detaching 
the semi-annual coupons from their government bonds. The 
interest on these bonds gives them a living without toil as 
secure as the faith of the government. These individuals, by 
no means a small number, seem likely to become the aris- 
tocracy of the nation, holding its scrip, if not its lands, and 
deriving their income ostensibly from the government, but 
really from the industry of the people. They have no interest 
in the welfare of the people or the prosperity of the nation, 
if it so be that the national securities are not in danger. Prac- 
tically they are an alien class, having no sympathy with the 
commonalty, and taking the side of power against principle, of 
capital against labor, whenever they are called upon to exercise 
a choice. 

The present condition of industry in the United States is 
similar to what it was in England at the close of the Napo- 
leonic war. The springs of industrial life are dried up. The 
avenues of foreign trade and commerce are obstructed. The 
country is overrun with vagabonds, and what is worse, flooded 





*“ Whosoever takes by force or stratagem that which is not the product 
of his labor destroys his social character—he isa brigand.”— Works, Tome I, 
p. 227. 
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with an irredeemable currency. The necessaries of life are 
indirectly burdened with a ruinous tax—ruinous, because in 
excess in many cases of the profits of labor or trade. In 
England, so great was the distress of the industrial classes, at 
the period to which we have referred, that manufacturers ex- 
tinguished their furnaces and shut up their shops, and tenants 
defaulted their rents and abandoned their farms. Peace, 
which was hailed with so much delight by the potentates of 
the earth, was a misfortune to the proletaires. The war took 
the latter from pleasant firesides and left them homeless 
wanderers. In America, the farms are still cultivated, 
but the furnaces were long since blown out, the spindles 
have largely ceased running, rents are often not collect- 
ed, and property is abandoned to the tax-gatherers. Few 
people have grown rich during the last decade; but many 
have grown poor. Those with little savings or earnings have 
been living on them ; those with neither are objects of private 
charity, public paupers, or are living from hand to mouth on 
the waste of the tables of the rich. Many of the best brains 
of the country, thinkers, writers, penny-a-liners, paragraphists, 
reviewers of books for the periodical press, men and women, 
too proud to beg or to exhibit their poverty, are living on a 
dime or less per diem. The professions are overrun. Trade 
is paralyzed—not from over supply, but from the poverty of 
purchasers. Manufacturers have been ruined by the shrinkage 
of stock, the wages of labor and the decline of demand. 
Tradesmen have failed for the want of customers. Customers 
were never more numerous and needy, but they have not the 
means wherewith to buy. The shops are crowded with goods 
and customers are ragged in the streets. Wearing apparel is 
cheap, but among the laboring classes it is rare to see a man, 
woman, or child, decently clad. The little savings of the 
poor in savings banks, and the funds set apart by prudent 
fathers in life-insurance, for the benefit of widows and 
orphans, have been either diverted to pay the salaries of clerks 
and officers, unearned dividends to trustees, &c., lost in the 
shrinkage of good investments, or sunk in reckless speculation. 
In the decline and crash of the industrieg, stock-markets, 
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saving’s banks, life-insurance companies, ete., which have been 
going on since the close of the war, thousands of reputations 
have been wrecked, and men whom it would have been base- 
ness to accuse of wrong-doing or dishonor, have become 
gigantic thieves, or wanton pickpockets. So great is the de- 
fection in business morality that if at any time in history one 
were warranted in calling all men liars, one is now justified in 
declaring all men thieves. Such is the condition of society 
under the operation of political methods. 

In England, at the close of the war to which reference has 
been made, the demoralization of society was less general, but 
the poverty, discontent, disorder and suffering of the working 
classes were much greater. “The Convention of 1815 had 
searcely been signed,’ says Campefigue, “before England 
saw a formidable conspiracy of fadicalism spring up in 
her bosom.” * These were the Cobbetts and Hunts. The 
“Rebellions of the Belly,’ to use a phrase of Bacon, were 
frequent and wide-spread. Bands of starving operatives 
thronged the public highway, bearing mottoes “Bread or 
Blood ;” “ Willing to work, but none of us to beg,” &e. 
Strikes occurred in the factories and mines; incendiary fires 
were kindled; machines broken up; stores and houses plun- 
dered and sacked, and property destroyed generally. The 
historian of that time describes the distress and desolation 
that prevailed as appalling.+ Then, as now, there were 
not wanting people, well-fed and well-clothed people, who 
spoke in contempt of the hungry crowd. Worms are made 
to crawl, they said; beasts to bear burdens. Their poverty 
was ridiculed. They were “ Law-breakers,’ “ Vagabonds,” 
“ Incendiaries,” &c., with whom the authorities should make 
no terms. It did not occur to them that the laws were 
partial, and their operation oppressive and unjust. Reputa- 
ble sympathizers with the woes of the poor were then de- 
nounced as “ Radicals;” now, they are stigmatized as “Com- 
munists.” The very respectable Quarterly Review denounced 
Cobbett as a “ convicted incendiary.” “Why is it that this 


* Diplomates Européens, Tome I, p. 426. 
+ Hansard, Vol. AX XIU, p. 671. 
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convicted incendiary,” it wrote in 1816, “and others of the 
same stamp, are permitted, week after week, to sow the seeds 
of rebellion, insulting the government and defying the laws of 
the country? * * * We have laws to prevent the ex- 
posure of unwholesome meat in our markets, and the mixture 
of deleterious drugs in beer. We have laws ‘also against 
poisoning the minds of the people, by exciting discontent and 
disaffection ; why are not these laws rendered effectual and 
enforced as well as the former?” * In America, the tone of 
denunciation of the representatives of public opinion bears a 
striking similarity to this. While the cause of the laborer is 
characterized in terms of opprobrium and his revolt against the 
oppression of capital denounced as ill-advised and foolish, the 
capitalists would make no terms with the “rabble.” The 
grievances of the laboring classes are ridiculed; their princi- 
ples misrepresented. The press, particularly, loses no oppor- 
tunity to belittle the cause of labor and to dissociate its 
representatives from any connection with the estimable part 
of the community. It stigmatizes them as the “Great Un- 
washed,” “ Communists,” &c., for whom the police should 
keep a sharp lookout. Even the New York Tribune calls 
working people the “ Perspiring masses.” And it wishes it 
distinctly understood that capitalists demand the right to enter 
the market and purchase labor on such terms and conditions 
as may be most advantageous to themselves. 

We would not magnify the importance of these things. 
While of small consequence in themselves they are like straws 
which show the direction of the wind. They indicate the 
existence of a growing alienation between members of society 
mutually dependent and on the harmony of which the welfare 
of all classes depends. ‘The eye cannot say unto the hand I 
have no need of thee;” nor can the head say to the feet 
“T have no need of you.” And yet this is just what one class 
is saying to the other. 

Now, as of old, the folly of the working classes, in revolt- 
ing against what seems to them oppression, is disparagingly 
dilated upon and very generally reprobated as unwise, etc. 

*Vol. XVI, p. 275. 
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Economic writers condemn the policy of strikes, and take 
no little pains to compare their costs with their profits. 
The value of a protest is underrated by them. It seems 
not to occur to them that resistance is the proper antidote 
of oppression, and that those who feel pain are better 
interpreters of it than those who inflict it or are mere specta- 
tors of it. It is doubtful if the rule of despotism would ever 
relax were the victims of it quietly to submit to be crushed 
and make no sign of distress or discontent. Even the worm 
will turn on the heel that treads upon it, foolish though 
the act appears to be. The fury of the British mob and 
the persistence of British strikes led to the repeal of 
the corn-laws, the reform of parliament, the extension of 
the franchise, and the abolition of the tax on sunlight, 
(windows). In America, we cannot but believe, a like spirit 
has kept the common laborer from lapsing into pauperism, and 
preserved some approach to a balance between profits and wages. 

The disorder and distress which prevailed among the 
working classes in England, between 1815 and 1820, were 
worse than any America has ever known. But every one 
must be strongly impressed with the similarity of the occasions 
and of the causes which gave rise tothem. The strikes of the 
past season in some of the States, and the pillage and destruc- 
tion which followed, though vast in extent and in the amount 
of property destroyed, were not attended by the virulence of 
a British mob—since, happily, the grievances of the strikers 
were not so aggravating, and the provocation to anger not so 
great. There are many elements of discord in the constitution 
of Amerian society, however; and as like causes produce like 
effects under like conditions, we look forward with apprehen- 
sion to a repetition of scenes of social revolt on a larger 
scale and with consequences far more serious than any which 
has yet occurred on either side of the Atlantic. 


II. 


The failure of the politician has brought into prominence 
the political economists. These doctrinaires, turning their 
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backs on the method proposed by the politicians to com- 
pose the disorders of the nation, prefer to find in the 
principles enunciated by Adam Smith a balm for all the in- 
dustrial miseries of mankind. Impartial observers of the 
results of their measures do not find them such as to justify 
the confidence with which they are put forth. Then, the 
economists are not agreed among themselves, but like doctors 
generally, practise adverse systems and contradictory methods. 
In fact, a score or more of learned poly-politico-economic pre- 
scriptions have been compounded by them for the cure of the 
industrial maladies of the country, each duly labeled with the 
name of its distinguished discoverer, with full directions, ete. 
But unlike prescriptions of another class of doctors, for another 
class of maladies, none of them have certificates attesting the 
efficacy of their virtues. They must be used, therefore, on 
purely @ priori considerations. Moreover, these remedies are 
chiefly exotics, and the success which has attended upon their 
use in and application to the industrial disorders of the old 
world is scarcely such as to excite in us an unqualified confidence 
in either their remedial or prophylactic virtues. In England 
they “enriched the sovereign,” as Adam Smith proposed they 
should do, but beggared the people. Physicians do not often 
extol the curative properties of a medicine when a patient 
declines or dies under its operation. It is often otherwise with 
the doctrinaires of political economy. The people whom Adam 
Smith proposed in his scheme to “supply with subsistence,” 
are certainly not more prosperous since than before the advent 
of that distinguished man. They were burdened with ex- 
haustive taxation then, and the burden, though modified, still 
remains. The rich are richer now than then, it is true, but so 
also are the poor, poorer. Sixteen per cent. of the population 
of Great Britian were paupers when Adam Smith died, and 
the same ratio of pauperism exists there to-day. The suffrage 
has been extended since then; more children are sent to 
school, and fewer of them are compelled to work in mines and 
' factories, to gain bread and water on which to subsist ; miners 
have ceased to be sold with the mines; the laborer is not sent 
to jail for debt or failure to keep his contract with his land- 
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lord or employer; the corn-laws have been repealed and 
other necessaries of life relieved of a direct tax. The indigent 
are provided with charity and their hovels permitted to 
receive a little sunlight through untaxed window-panes ; and 
the condition of the working classes, generally, has greatly 
improved since then. But these things have been effected by 
influences emanating from trade-unions, Hampden clubs, 
philanthropists, and radical agitators and philosophers like 
Hume, Cobbett, Cobden and Bright, rather than those from 
Smith, Ricardo and the Mills. 

While this conclusion is too obvious to be questioned by 
the student of modern English history, we do not underrate 
the importance of the science of political economy. It is one 
thing to preach, however, and quite another to practise. The 
physician may prescribe, but the patient must take his dose. 
The principles enunciated by the economists may be never so 
sound, but until they are clearly apprehended by the average 
mind which controls the public affairs of the American 
people, they are powerless to influence the national govern- 
ment—inadequate for the occasion, even then. What use, 
pray, is the wisest scheme of political economy, with such 
lobbyists in Congress and the state legislatures as the astute 
author of “Credit Mobilier,’ and the late crafty managers 
of the Erie Railroad, at Albany? What becomes of the 
science of political economy when Babcocks and Belknaps 
can disperse the resources of a nation and Congress vote 
away its earnings? As an English writer justly observes: 
“The political economists write in vain, and all their plans 
fall to the ground, or more correctly speaking, are blown 
into the air, by the disturbing force of a man who can be- 
stow on a poor relation a grant of a half a million of acres, 
to the exclusion of five thousand industrious farmers who 
might be comfortably located on it, with their families, on 
farms of a hundred acres each.”* Such an act may be a 
palpable violation of political economy, but it is done and will 
continue to be done by government officials, nevertheless. 


© The Influences of. Aristocracies, etc. p. 293. By James J. MacIntyre. 
London : 1843. 
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We have referred to the contradictory views of political 
economists as a fact prejudicial to their scientific character. 
There is the prince of economists, Smith, with the dogmas of 
“Demand and Supply,” “The Division of Labor,” ete. ; 
Ricardo, with his laisez-faire policy respecting usury ; Hume, 
with his hypothesis of limitations of the currency ; Sir Robert 
Peel, fulminating the economic maxim familiar to the practice 
of all Englishmen: “ Buy in the cheapest market and sell in 
the dearest ;” Malthus, with his theory of “ Food limit,” and 
the bug-bear of over-population; Chalmers, a disciple of 
Malthus, and “ Economic Limitation ;” Mill and the policy 
of “ Free-Trade ;” Oary and Greeley advocating the policy of 
“ Protection ;” Walker maintaining the traditional dollar; 
while the kind-hearted philanthropist, Peter Cooper, holds as 
strongly to the modern Greenback. Then, there is Mr. D. A. 
Wells, with his over-production-Machinery-hypothesis ; and 
Mr. George A. Potter, demonstrating @ posteriori, the precise 
amount of “circulating capital in gold and silver, or their 
equivalents, allotted to the United States by the law of 
distribution of precious metals,” thus out-Hume-ing, in induc- 
tive analysis, Hume himself, on the same subject. Besides 
this incomplete display of the dogmas and hobbies of econo- 
mic hobbyist, we see statesmen dividing the people on the 
grave subjects of “ Resumption ;” the Double or Single stand- 
ard; Contraction or Expansion of the currency; Funding the 
national debt; and such small political questions, as one-term- 
presidents or three-term-presidents; whether a three-penny 
postmaster or a custom-house truckman may properly engage 
in a “primary,” or not, ete. Some of these questions seem to 
us to possess the “ gravity” of those which distracted Christen- 
dom during the Middle Ages, when grave theologians discussed 
such questions as the number of souls that could dance on the 
point of a needle, the heat of hell, etc. ; or, in modern times, 
such knotty points in theology as Infant Baptism; and in 
state-craft, the still knottier point of the cut of a diplomat’s 
coat, or, the position of a republican guest in the procession 
to a royal banquet, etc., which has frequently set Christians 
by the ears and perplexed the common-sense of nations. One 
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would suppose from the confidence with which these economic 
measures are put forth and the vehemence with which they 
are discussed, that the fate of the nation was bound up in 
their solution. But surely something more is needed to give 
prosperity to the nation than abstract discussion of the theory 
of property, or money, the hypothesis of double or single 
standard; or even exhibiting the incumbent of the White 
House to the curious gaze of a crowd of starving bipeds. 

With all due confidence in well-attested economic princi- 
ples to adjust the finances and regulate the trade, commerce 
and taxation of the nation, we decline to accept the views of 
economic theorists respecting either the causes or the remedies 
of our industrial paralysis. The objects of political economy 
are, according to Adam Smith, “ First, to provide a plentiful 
revenue or subsistence for the people, or, more properly, to 
enable them to provide such revenue or subsistence for them- 
selves; and secondly, to supply the state or commonwealth 
with a revenue sufficient for the public services. It proposes 
to enrich both the people and the sovereign;” *—and both 
objects it has fulfilledin England. It has provided subsistence 
for the English people and revenue for their government ; 
but it has signally failed to enrich the former. It has aug- 
mented the value of the property of rich landholders, “ en- 
riched the sovereign,” and supplied capitalists with the means 
of giving employment and food to the people. It has not 
established equity between classes, or harmonized the interests 
of labor and capital. We must conclude therefore that it is 
not competent to do either, as understood and expounded 
by Adam Smith and his disciples under the existing system 
and condition of society. 

It requires no extraordinary sagacity or powers of insight, 
economic or otherwise, to apprehend the rationale of the in- 
dustrial depression in the United States. The precedents of 
history, as well as observation of current events, furnish abun- 
dant data by which to make an intelligent diagnosis of it. The 
laws and conditions of private enterprise do not differ from 
those of public enterprise. The individual who is wasteful or 





* Book IV, Jntroduction. 
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improvident in his business, drifts into insolvency. If he neglect 
to provide markets for his wares, or to open avenues of trade ; 
or to adjust the relations of profits and costs; orif he run 
heedlessly into debt ; if he issue interest bearing scrip ad libi- 
tum, or regardless of his income; if his agents be likewise 
reckless in their expenses; indulge in riotous living, wanton 
extravagance, peculation, theft, jobbery, or embezzlement, his 
business is soon prostrated and his resources exhausted. The 
result of such a procedure is bankruptcy, be it pursued by 
government or individuals—by private or public enterprise. 
In the management of the public business of the United 
States these elements of imprudence have been insidiously 
operating. The servants of the people have laid aside the 
ordinary principles of industry and frugality which characterize 
the conduct of their personal affairs, and have entered upon 
careers of reckless extravagance. This laxity in the conduct 
of public business is apparent in every department of corporate 
affairs, municipal, state, and national. Corporations of every 
kind, from a chartered village to the national government, have 
run the people hopelessly into debt. Their interest-bearing 
bonds are on every market. The aggregate amount of these 
bonds defies computation. The bonds of the national govern- 
ment amount to more than a billion and ahalf of dollars ; * but 
those of municipal, town, and other corporations, must largely 
exceed that amount. The natural consequence of this procedure 
is not only to convert an enormous amount of circulating, into 
fixed capital, but to load the people with oppressive taxation. 








*To be more precise, the total interest bearing debt of the United States 
on November 1, 1877, according to figures furnished us by the Treasury 
Department is, $1,731,043,500. The following table shows the amounts of 
the various issues of bonds with the interest they bear respectively : 

Bonds at 6 per centum,....$758,776,850 Amount of Interest,.. ..$45,526,611.00 

* 5 . +++ 703,266,650 2 - +++ 35,163,332.50 
4% «+++ 200,000,000 «+++ J 000,000.00 
55,000.000 +++  2,200,000.00 

14,000,000 veog 420,000.00 


$1,731,043,500 Total interest $92,309,943.50 


We are indebted to the Honorable Secretary of the Treasury for this and 
other valuable documents. 
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The tax on the real estate of the city of New York is about 24 
per cent.; the debt itself one hundred and thirty-one millions 
of dollars, or about $150 per capita. The national government 
requires a revenue of between two and three hundred millions 
of dollars annually to meet its interest account and to defray 
its running expenses. The last fiscal year it collected from 
all sources, $269,000,586.62. The following table shows the 
amount of revenue of the government from all sources for 
each year since the close of the war: 


Receipts of the Government from 1865 to 18877. 














4 Miscellaneous Sources. | 
Internal Sales of 
fe Suste i J Premium on Other Net Revenue. 
baa Cnt. Revenue. Shue aae Public Lands. |joans and sales| miscellaneous 
of Gold Coin items. 

1865 | $84,998,260 60 | 209,464,215 25 |$1,200,573 03 | $996,553 31 |$11,683,446 89 | $25,441,556 00 | 333,714,605 03 
1366 | 179,046,651 58 | 309,226,813 42 | 1,974,754 12 | 665,031 03 | 38,083,055 68 | 29,036.314 23 | 558,032,620 06 
1367 | 176,417,810 88 | 266,027,537 43 | 4,200,233 70 | 1,163,575 76 | 27,787,330 35 | 15,037,5 2 15 } 490,634,010 27 
1368 | 164,464,599 56 | 191,087,589 41 | 1,788,145 85 1,348,715 41 | 29,203,629 50 | 17,745,403 59 | 405,638,083 32 
1369 | 130,048,496 63 | 158,356,460 86 765,685 61 | 4,020,344 13,755,491 12 | 13,997,388 65 | 370,943,747 21 
1870 | 194,538,374 44 | 134,899,756 49 | 229,102 88 | 3,350,481 76 | 15,295,643 76 | 12,942,118 30 | 411,255,477 63 
1871 | 206,970,408 05 | 142,098,152 63 | 580,355.37 | 2,338,646 68 | 8,892,839 95 | 22,093,541 21 | 383,323,944 89 
1872 | 216,370,986 77 | 130,642,177 72 | ......+. 2,575,714 19 | 9,412,637 65 | 15,106,051 23 | 374,106,867 56 
1873 | 188,089,592 70 | 113,729,314 14 315,254 51 | 2,882,312 38 | 11,560,530 89 | 17,161,270 05 | 333,738,204 67 
1874 | 163,103,833 69 | 102,409,784 90 | ....... 1,852,428 93 | 5,037,665 22 | 17,075,042 73 289, 478,755 47 
1875 | 157,167,722 35 | 110,007,493 68 | ....... 1,413,640 17 | 3,979,279 69 | 15,431,915 31 88,000,051 10 
1876 | 148,071,954 61 | 116,700,732 03 93,798 80 | 1,199,466 95 | 4,099,980 53 | 17,456,776 19 ier’ 482,039 16 
1877 | 130,956,493 07 | 118,630,407 83 | ....... 976,253 68 405,776 58 | 18,031,655 46 | 289,000,586 62 





























The expenditures of the government during the same 
period exhibit an array of figures equally bewildering : 


Expenditures of the Government from 1865 to 1877. 





























Civil and Miscellaneous. | 

> C | ar Navy . P Interest on | Net ordinar: 
enn. Premium onl ner « wil Department. | Department.| Indians. | Pensions. |puriic Debt. enpendltaven, 

purchase of| miscellane- 

bonds, &c. | ous items. | | . 
1865 | $1,717,990 |$43,047,653 |91,031,398,360 $122,612,945 |$5,116,837 |@16,338,811 | $77,397,712 |$1,297,555,294 
1866 58,476 | 41,056,961 | 284,449,70 43,324,118 | 3,247,064 | 15,605,352 | 133,067,741 520,809,416 
1867 | 10,313,449 | 51,110,223 95,224,415 | 31,034,011 | 4,642,531 | 20,936,551 | 143,781,591 | 357,549,675 
1868 | 7,001,151 52,009,867 123,246,648 25,775,302 | 4,100,682 | 23,782,386 | 140,424,045 | 377,340,284 
1859 | 1,674,680 | 56,474,061 | 78,501,990 | 20,000,757 | 7,042,923 | 28,476,621 | 130,694,949 | 329,865,277 
1870 | 15,996,555 | 53,237,461 | 57,655,675 | 21,780,299 | 3,407,938 | 28,340,202 | 199,935,498 | 309,653,560 
1871 | 9,016,794 | 60,481,916 | 35,799,991 19,431,027 | 7,426,997 | 34,443,894 | 125,576,565 | 292,177,188 
1872 6,958,266 | 60,984,757 35,372,157 | 21,249,809 | 7,061,728 | 28,533,402 | 117,857,839 | 277,517,962 
1873 5,105,919 | 73,328,110 46,323,138 | 23,526,956 | 7,951,704 | 29,359,496 | 104,750,688 345, 
1874 1,395,073 | 69,641,593 42,213,927 30,932,587 | 6,692,462 | 29,038,414 | 107,119,515 | 287,133,873 
ot ae eee 71,070,702 41,120,645 21,497,626 | 8,384,656 | 29,456,216 | 103,093,544 274,623,392 
pl a eee 66, 958,373 38,070,888 18,963,309 | 5,966,558 | 28,257,395 | 100,243,271 | 258,459,797 
1877 eeeeeers 56,252,066 | 37,082,735 14,959,935 | 5,277,007 | 27,963,752 97,124,511 | 238,660,008 

; ' 








It will be observed that according to the above table, the 
government has paid to the holders of its bonds within twelve 
years, $1,509,867,068, as interest, an amount closely ap- 
proximating that of the interest-bearing debt itself. 

These enormous revenues and expenditures are fearful 
burdens on the industry of the people, adding to the price of 
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rents and the cost of commodities, and indirectly taxing the 
very necessaries of life. Every man, woman or child who eats 
bread, wears clothes and earns them, in America, contributes 
his mite towards the expense of the government and paying 
the interest on the public debts—municipal, state and national. 
Every such person pays a tax, not directly of course, yet practi- 
cally, and therefore, absolutely, with the effect of adding to 
the burdens of his existence. 

Dr. Adam Smith never said anything truer than when he 
wrote: “Taxes on the necessaries of life have nearly the 
same effect upon the circumstances of the people as a poor soil 
and a bad climate. Provisions are thereby rendered dearer in 
the same manner as if it required extraordinary labor and ex- 
pense to raise them.”* He is referring, here, to the effect of a 
direct tax on corn, imported cattle and salted provisions, from 
which the people of England suffered in his day. “Such 
taxes,” he continues, “when they have grown up to a certain 
height, are a curse equal to the barrenness of the earth and the 
inclemency of the heavens.” + And he goes on to say that no 
country but the richest could support so gréat a disorder: 
“ As the strongest bodies only can live and enjoy health under 
an unwholesome, regimen, so the nations only, that in every 
sort of industry have the greatest natural and acquired advan- 
tages, can subsist and prosper under such taxes.”{ These 
observations, so true and unanswerable, apply with equal force 
to a people burdened with an enormous interest-bearing debt, 
or with the necessity of raising an enormous revenue, for 
any purpose whatsoever. The cost of subsistence is neces- 
sarily increased thereby, whether such revenues are raised or 
collected by taxing the necessaries of life directly, or other- 
wise ; land or rents, or the incomes of the rich. And we can 
not but marvel that so obvious a fact should be so generally 
overlooked by the economic writers of the period. 

But the taxes would be less onerous were the proceeds of 
them economically used and legitimately applied. A little 
more than one-third of the public revenue is required to pay 
the interest on the public debt; a part of the remaining two- 





* Wealth of Nations, p. 205. + Ib. t Ib. 


24 Series: VOL. I1.—NO. I. 2 
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thirds is appropriated to the payment of legitimate expenses 
of the government; the rest is squandered in reckless extrava- 
gance by public officials. Not only is the pay of government 
officials, judges, ministers, members of Congress, and others, in 
excess, if the grade of talent which these gentlemen bring to 
the discharge of their official functions be any criterion in the 
matter, but whoever does any public work expects an exorbitant 
remuneration therefor. It is notorious that the government 
contractor retires from his contract with a handsome fortune. 
Government agents grow suddenly rich on the spoils of their 
positions. Thousands of retainers and hangers-on, indolent 
store-keepers in the custom-house, idle possessors of trading- 
posts on the frontier, lazy holders of sinecures, etc., batten on 
the wastes of the public crib, at the expense of the national 
industries. Lavish expenditures is the rule in every depart- 
ment of the public service, except where honest work and 
steady service is performed and given. Even the members 
of the special commission appointed by General Grant to 
devise and superintend the introduction of Civil Service 
reform into his luckless administration, signalized their 
devotion to the principle of reform in that service by 
accepting twelve hundred dollars each for a fortnight’s work, 
albeit the commission itself began as a farce and ended in 
burlesque.* The treasury of the nation, the depository of the 
funds collected from the people for the people’s benefit, is 
literally besieged by an army of hungry vultures. The party 
in power seems to regard the treasury as the legitimate trophy 
of victory; and so debased is the conscience of the people on 
the subject that but a feeble protest is entered against it. 

But pickings and stealings and misappropriation of the 
people’s money are, unhappily, not the worst features in the mal- 
administration of the government. The property of the people is 
diverted from its legitimate use; the unoccupied lands, mines 





* The inspiring genius of that Commission, Hon. George William Curtis, 
was content to draw $1,200 of his $2,000, set apart by Secretary Fish as 
the salary of the Commissioners. We can hardly believe that a genuine Civil 
Service reformer would consent to accept any remuneration whatever for 
his efforts in its behalf. 
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—coal, gold, silver, copper, ete., fountains of oil, and other 
resources of wealth on land and in the sea, are being squan- 
dered or given away to monopolists and corporations. Govern- 
ment grants and subsidies to railroad companies are enormous. 
The grant of land tothe Union Pacific railroad company is 12,000 
acres to the mile, making a total grant on 1,800 miles of road, 
of 21,600,000 acres—an amount of land almost equal to two- 
thirds the territory of England. But the government is 
equally generous to this company in subsidies, giving it bonds 
bearing 6 per cent. interest, to the amount of $27,236,512.00. 
The total subsidies of the government to railroad companies, 
since 1862, nearly equal the national debt previous to the 
War of the Rebellion, as the following official statement shows: 
Bonds issued to the Pacific Railway Companies, in accordance with Acts of 


Fuly rst, 1862 and Fuly 2d, 1864, bearing 6 per cent. interest, payable in 
en ful money, Fanuary and Fuly, and redeemable in 30 years. 


| Interest repaid Balance of 

, Interest Interest paid “ 

Name of Railway. | Principal Accrued and not by the yh =m | .-i ws 
Outstanding. yet paid. | United States. ete.  |Unteed Stotes, 








Central Pacific, | 925, 885,120 00 $517,702 40 | $14,133,912 07 | $2,132,167 36 | $12,001,744 61 
Kansas Pacific, | 6,303,000 00 126,060 00 . ‘ 1,531,680 06 2,328,573 03 
Union Pacific, | 27,236,512 00 544,730 24 7 4,956,791 95 10,195,914 14 
Central Branch, Union Pacific, 1,600. 000 00 32,000 00 3,5 60,748 35 913,059 91 
Western Pacific, 1,970,560 00 39,411 20 | 58,847 3 9,367 00 
Sioux City and Pacific, x 1 698, 320 00 32,566 40 | 1 65,658 80 
| i 
Totals, 64,623,512 00 1,292,470 24 35,957,629 14 8,756,413 52 | 27,201,215 62 
| 














It is said that the advantages which accrue to the 
people in the effect of railroads on internal commerce, 
and on the value of real estate in sections traversed by them, 
more than compensate the people for the gifts of their lands 
and money. That may be. But the danger of building up, 
or permitting to be built up in the state, corporations of such 
gigantic proportions is too apparent not to be zealously guard- 
ed against. More than once in our history have such corpora- 
tions bought up legislatures and the courts, and controlled 
the action of Congress in their interest, and against the 
interests of the people. 

Again: Howevergrave the maladministration of the govern- 
ment may have been in this direction, there is another direction 
in which it has been worse. We refer to the administration of 
its foreign affairs in respect of its economical relations. No 
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nation ever achieved an enviable position among the dynasties 
of the world without cultivating foreign trade—providing 
facilities for the discharge of its people’s energies. A great 
nation must needs be nourished by the springs of foreign com- 
merce. To live within itself is to consume itself. Such a 
course is a species of hibernation, resulting in national anemia, 
moral and physical, as may be observed in the condition of China 
and Japan—a condition to which our foreign commercial policy, 
if persisted in, would ultimately bring the United States. Instead 
of cultivating foreign trade, opening avenues abroad for the 
relief of our industries, and the extension and multiplication 
of our markets, we have put, by unwise tariffs, restrictions on 
foreign trade, and encouraged jobbery at home in order to 
give employment to our “surplus” labor. Such a policy is but 
another form of charity, praiseworthy, perhaps, in an emer- 
gency, but unprofitable and unhealthy in its results. It is 
creating an artificial demand for the sake of supplying it ; in 
other words, forcibly correlating circulating capital into fixed 
capital, and thus disturbing by artificial means the natural 
relation and balance which would otherwise subsist between 
them, and aggravating in the end the paralytic condition of 
industry which it was intended to relieve. 

The policy of artificially employing the so-called surplus 
labor of a nation was fully tried in England in the industrial 
crisis which followed her last war with France, to which we 
have referred, and in respect of which Miss Martineau observes 
that such mistakes of private benevolence “ would be matters 
of ridicule if they were not so awful in their delusions.” The 
paralysis which prevailed then was wrongly attributed to the 
introduction of labor-saving machines. It was proposed to 
lay aside the machines and employ the idle hands of the popu- 
lace in their stead. Accordingly, in 1816, “hand corn-mills 
were recommended for the employment of the poor, to super- 
sede the labor of the miller; and women and even men were 
actually employed to shell beans in the field, to supersede the 
more efficient labor of the thresher.” It was recommended 
that cordage be made out of hop-vines and weeds; “the 
gathering of rushes to manufacture candles from the grease- 
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pot; the platting of baskets out of flags; and the mixture of 
tire-balls out of clay and cinders, to supersede coals.” * It is 
needless to say the scheme was abandoned before it got fully 
under way, for it was against the principles of economic or 
profitable industry, and could not therefore be successful. 

If precedents were required to instruct a people in states- ° 
manship and economic philosophy, the history of English- 
speaking people ought to be all sufficient. But nations, like 
individuals, learn wisdom only through suffering. The govern- 
ment of the young Republic closes its eyes to the experience 
of the Mother Country and persists in repeating her financial 
faults and follies, and refuses to be guided by her wisdom. 
The errors in the administration of its public affairs are so 
grave—errors of its internal and foreign policy,—that no 
nation but the richest could long survive their continuance. 
It has been pursued by the government, however, from its 
beginning, with brief intermissions, to the shame and oppro- 
brium of our public men, and ignominy of the nation. If we 
have made some advancement in civilization it has been due 
more to the wealth of soil, to geographical position and the 
kindliness of the heavens, together with the natural stamina and 
pluck of Anglo-Saxon blood and nerve, than to the exercise of 
financial and commercial wisdom on the part of the govern- 
ment. A feebler people, without these physical resources, would 
have been long since suffocated by such civil maladministra- 
tion, or sunk to a low position in the scale of nations. The 
duty of government is to shape its policy so “that the neces- 
sary inequalities of demand and supply shall not be rendered 
more oppressive by false legislation. All contention for inter- 
ests of classes or individuals—all blindness to the dreadful 
calamity of an unemployed, inadequately paid, starving, and 
therefore dangerous population ”—should be met by just laws 
and conciliatory measures. The course finally pursued by 
Great Britain for the relief of her people under like circum- 
stances was to reduce the rate of interest on her public debt, 
remove restrictions on foreign commerce, open new avenues 
of trade, plant colonies and encourage emigration. The United 


* History of the Thirty Years Peace. 
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States could wisely profit by her example in most of these 
measures. 

But it would be narrow and unjust to limit the causes of 
the present industrial distress to the maladministration of the 
national government alone. While one may properly hold 
the government responsible for much of the evil that is upon 
us, it isa manifest error on the part of political economists and 
others, to trace it wholly to defects in our system of finances, 
and laws for regulating trade and commerce. Those defects 
may be primary, but maladministration of the nation’s re- 
sources is a cause of business depression of almost equal 
magnitude, in which, however, the government is no exclusive 
offender. The people have set the example of improvidence 
and the government follows, and, perhaps, improves upon it. 
It may be observed in every department of business affairs, 
private and public, individual and corporate, municipal, de- 
partmental, state and national. There is a speculative tenden- 
cy most manifest in the conduct of business, which like an 
undertow sweeps the unwary into courses they would not go, 
and against which they are powerless to contend. Every man 
must have large profits and quick returns in order to maintain 
himself and family in the style of his affluent neighbor. To that 
end the lawyer and doctor extort exorbitant fees; the clergy 
insist on extravagant salaries; the lyceum lecturer, the play- 
wright, the prima donna, the popular writer, or other competitor 
for public favor or purveyor of public amusement, must have 
redundant compensation. There isa pride in these things 
quite apart from the love of money, in which all these pro- 
fessional people share, due to the hateful association in the 
public mind of small fees, meagre salaries and compensation, 
with small brains. The association of meagre talent and 
meagre pay is one the existence for which the professional 
man is surely not responsible, and to escape the penalty of 
which he must avoid the imputation of being cheap. * 





*The author of Physic and Physicians relates that on a certain occasion 
an English peer sent for a physician of note to prescribe for a case of gout. 
** Does this famous doctor come on foot or in a carriage?” “On foot,” was 
the reply. “Send the scoundrel about his business. Did he possess the 
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So it is in business circles. Manufacturers, farmers, 
brokers, bankers, merchants, commissioners, builders, contrac- 
tors, presidents of corporations—insurance companies, railroads, 
etc., and the officials in every department of the public service 
and of corporate institutions—all struggle for profits regard- 
less of equivalents. It is not the love of money so much, we 
repeat, from which this extravagant tendency has grown, as it 
is the love of the things which money brings—independence, 
leisure, gentility, luxurious homes, position, power. But the 
effect on industry—particularly on productive industry—is 
most ruinous, in so far as it increases the cost of living by 
depreciating the exchangeable value of the dollar. But this 
is not the worst: It compels every man who would maintain 
himself in a style becoming the so-called better classes to 
practise sharp tricks in business intercourse, and failing in 
these, to dishonor himself and his race by indulging in low 
extortion or high-handed swindling. 

Considerations of this character make us somewhat skepti- 
cal of the extravagant value of political economy, as it is 
estimated by its advocates and experts, and incline us 


to indorse the views of it of Dr. Chalmers. In speaking of 
the aim of political economy to give “sufficiency and comfort ” 
to the masses, he says: “Now, we hold it demonstrable, on 
its own principles, that vary its devices and expedients as it 
may, this is an object which it can never secure apart from 
a virtuous and educated peasantry.” * 


I1l. 


But, howsoever important to the rejuvenation of trade 
and industry wise laws, faithful administration of the govern- 
ment and frugality and competency on the part of the people 





secret which he pretends to have, he would ride in his coach and six, and 
I should have been happy to have entreated him to deliver me from this 
dreadful disease.”—Vol. II, p. 353. It is this tendency to associate talent 
with a princely style that sweeps so many soft-brained flexible-fingered fools 
of the medical profession into carriages before they have had any experience 
in practice. * Political Economy, etc. Preface. 
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and public servants may be, justice in the relations of the dif- 
ferent classes is still more important. There can be no guaran- 
tee for national prosperity, much less national permanence, where 
justice is ignored and equality derided. And it is obvious that 
no plan for the improvement of industry will meet with an en- 
during success that does not comprehend the establishment 
of equity among all sorts and conditions of men. An ignorant 
peasantry may submit to unequal conditions and to the extor- 
tions of overreaching task-masters with only an occasional 
growl or protest; but an educated peasantry will not long 
remain thus docile under the ban of unequal conditions. If 
they are defrauded of their rights; if their industry be not 
rewarded ; if they grow poorer while the master grows richer ; 
if they are oppressed by class rule and class legislation, and 
are compelled to bear an unequal proportion of taxation, or 
an undue share of the burdens of society, and denied a voice 
in the conduct of the affairs of the nation, discontent is inevi- 
table and dissension will grow into a tumult, of which the re- 
cent strikes are but the mildest forewarnings. Causes of this 
character led to the American Revolution, that great Strike 
for equality, which began in Boston harbor and ended at York- 
town. 

The trouble then, however, was between a colony and a 
government essentially foreign; now, it is between one class 
and another inhabiting the same state ;—a warfare of class 
interests — between those who sell labor and those who 
buy it; between those who buy bread with interest receipts, 
and those who buy bread with the receipts of labor; thus in- 
volving the so-called conflict between capital and labor, a con- 
flict as unnatural and unwise as any the world has seen, and 
which if permitted to go on must inevitably result in national 
disaster. 

There is really no rational conflict between labor and capi- 
tal, or between the classes represented by them. Mankind are 
made, says an ancient philosopher, “ for codperation, like feet, 
like hands, like eye-lids, like the rows of the upper and lower 
teeth ;” * and when they are in a position of antagonism, some 





* Marcus Aurelius. 
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ethical principle has been violated. The harmonious coéper- 
ation of capital and labor is essential to the existence of the 
civilizing forces. Capital may be the fructifying principle of 
civilization ; but without the /aying on of hands there can be 
no fruition—no production. The resources of nature might 
exist: coal, gold, iron, vegetation, earth, water, etc., but without 
the miner, the sower, the reaper and the mechanician, etc., 
they would be worthless—there could be no production or 
wealth. Until man has laid his hands on the elements of 
nature, says Proudhon, “the salt of the sea, the water of the 
springs, the grass of the fields, and the trees of the forests are 
to him as if they were not. The sea, without the fisherman 
and his line, supplies no fish. The forest, without the wood- 
cutter and his axe, furnishes neither fuel nor lumber. The 
meadow, without the mower, yields neither hay nor after- 
math.” * And it would be equally true to say that were all 
these things furnished, the hands to work and the materials 
to work on, they would be as naught without the kindling 
touch of capital. It is, therefore, true to say that without 
capital, labor would fail of its reward ; and without labor, capital 
could not exist. In other words, the result of labor is 
production, and production is capital. Neither can justly say 
to the other, therefore, “I have no need of thee;” and the 
controversy respecting their comparative importance to the 
body-politic is of too abstract a nature to be of any practical 
utility whatever. 

For this reason we insist that there is no valid conflict 
between the two. There is manifestly inequality of condi- 
tions between the wage and employer classes, and that is 
breeding discord and discontent. Justice has been violated 
and it has provoked an unnatural warfare. As things now 
are the conflict is between greed on the one hand and selfish- 
ness on the other. There is a loaf to be divided between the 
combatants, but neither is content with the half; both demand 
the larger share. The party of labor wants the greatest possi- 
ble amount of wages for the least possible amount of service ; 
the party of capital wants the greatest possible amount of 





* Works, Vol. I, pp. 164-5. 
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service for the least possible amount of wages. The judicial 
observer must regard both parties to the conflict at fault— 
though not equally so, for the wisest of two parties in any 
conflict in which justice is divided, hath the greater responsi- 
bility. 

While it is undoubtedly a grave fault on the part of the 
laborer to be unwilling to do his full part, to perform with 
fidelity the function of his position in society, it is an equally 
grave fault that he is incompetent to do so. It is one of 
the constantly recurring grievances of the day that American 
workmen are so poorly qualified to do their work. They can 
read and write, keep accounts, reckon interest and discount, 
argue a case, make public speeches, ete.; they read the daily 
or weekly papers, and are well-informed in respect of the 
course of political events, the proceedings of Congress and of 
the legislatures of their respective states, etc.; but in their 
respective departments of: industry their skill is inferior to 
that of the foreign workmen. Such a fact seriously involves 
the national interest. The artisan should serve his time 
and acquire well his craft, otherwise he will not be able 
to render an equivalent for his wage. As things now are, the 
builder cannot build; the architect is defective in his draw- 
ings; the artist is not painstaking with the details of his 
pictures ; the farmer does not understand agriculture—scarcely 
knows the elements of the soil he plows and sows; the cook 
knows not how to cook, or the waiter to serve; the student 
takes his A. M. or A. B.in college, and cannot read the language 
in which it is written; the author does not understand his 
mother tongue, and accordingly writes his MS. in bad English ; 
while the compositor is still more defective in his proofs. 
Nor is this want of special training confined to any department 
of industry, or of the professions. We have presidents of the 
Republic, ignorant of its constitution; generals of the army, 
‘devoid of a knowledge of the science of war; statesmen 
who are not versed in the history of their country ; cabinets, who 
are not acquainted with international law; foreign ministers, 
who are ignorant of the language—to say nothing of the 
customs—of the people to whom they are sent; ministers of 
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the Gospel and professors of theology, who cannot read the 
orignal text of the Scriptures ; lawyers by the thousands, who 
do not know the law; and finally doctors of Medicine, ad in- 
Jmitum, who know little of the history of their art and still 
less of its science, and less still, if such a thing be possible, of 
the practice of either. These facts were never more obvious 
in American society than they are to-day ; and they indicate 
a degree of industrial demoralization as mischievous to the 
national interest as disturbing to the calculations of political 
economists. ; 

For this fraudulent—for he who bargains to do what he 
is incapable of doing perpetrates a fraud—character of the 
industries we hold government and society largely responsible. 
It is one of the first duties of both, to establish schools, not 
only to teach the people to read and write, but also to teach 
them how to work, that they may become proficient in some 
handicraft, which shall enable them to compete with the 
workers of other nations, and what is more important still, 
to give an equivalent for their wages. The government could 
exercise no higher function than to encourage the extension of 
the free school system so as to embrace a free training school 
system, which should include in its scope every kind of industry, 
and take for its maxim, WHATEVER IS WORTH DOING AT ALL IS 
WORTH DOING WELL. There would be some hope of a work- 
man, bred in such a school, being competent to care for 
himself in times of depression, and to render at all times 
an equivalent for his wage. Indeed, were the rising genera- 
tion educated in this manner, the nation would have fewer 
financial crisis than she now endures. 

This, however, is but one side of the Labor Question in 
the settlement of which the interest of the nation is involved. 
The question of labor is a three-sided one: let us glance at the 
others. 

We have referred to the growing alienation between these 
two classes in American society—the employés and the em- 
ployers, including in the latter class those who live on the 
income derived from interest-bearing bonds. The latter party 
frequently complain of being taxed to support the public 
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schools, while their own children are sent abroad, or away to 
private schools, to be educated. It is unjust in their view, to 
compel them to support institutions in which they have no 
interest, and to contribute to the expense of educating a class 
of children with books who would, they aver, be better edu- 
cated in some department of useful industry with tools, or 
implements of husbandry. The only consideration that half 
reconciles them to support the Free School System is that it 
lessens the burden of crime and pauperism, which also they 
are compelled to bear. So, too, they feel the tyranny of being 
out-voted on projects involving an increase of taxation by a non- 
tax-paying class, for the benefit of a public between whom and 
themselves there exists so small a bond of interest or sympathy. 
In the opinion of this class, universal suffrage is a mistake—in 
which opinion we are inclined to concur,—the growing in- 
fluence of the proletaire in political life a menace to the time- 
honored rights of property, 7. ¢., the rights of the class who 
hold property. They see disclosed in it a levelling tendency 
unutterably abhorrent to them and thoroughly opposed to their 
ideas of the natural relation which subsists between governors 
and governed, masters and servants. Educating the laboring 
classes can, in their view, only end in augmenting their self- 
importance and unfitting them to fulfil the duties of a sphere 
to which they were divinely appointed, and confusing the system 
of social ranks, which rests on an order of things of equally 
high authority. Should things go on in this way there will 
soon be nobody to black our boots, or groom our horses ; wash 
our linen, or wait on our tables. Servant has already given 
away to man and maid; master, to employer; peasantry to 
people; lord and lady to Mr. and Mrs. By and by we shall 
have no such distinction in our language as plebeian and 
patrician. The social landmarks which gave every man his 
proper place and kept him in it will be effaced, and we shall 
be all gentry or all plebeian, or a miserable hybrid inferior to 
either—at least so argue the class of leisure. Between a class 
imbued with such ideas and the people struggling for opportu- 
nities of doing and being, there has always existed this irre- 
pressible antagonism, breaking out now and then into open 
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conflict. That the conflict should not have been fought 
out to a solution in the old world, or that it should have been 
transferred to the new, is a matter of profound regret. 

On the other hand, intelligent parties of the working 
classes are dissatisfied with conditions of industry which 
impose upon them the necessity of toil and afford them but a 
meagre share in the increase which toil brings. They regard 
the conditions of mankind as grossly unequal, owing to the 
advantage which capital has over labor in the right of usury, 
which civilized society everywhere recognizes. The rate of 
interest on money is such that an individual in possession 
of a few hundred dollars has his capacity for earning money 
doubled ; and if he be far-sighted in making investments, his 
capacity for earning is increased indefinitely. The daily wage 
accorded the workman is barely sufficient to supply him 
with the necessaries of life—food and shelter; and if he have 
children, it is altogether insufficient. At the current prices 
of labor, and under the present demand for appearances, a gentle- 
man with a small salary is either doomed to celibacy, or to step 
down a round or two on the ladder of respectability, and 
marry a waiting-maid ora cook. To marry on day-wages, or 
on ordinary salary, necessitates wearing made-over clothes, or 
seedy garments; occupying cheap rooms in unwholesome, tene- 
ment quarters, with a scanty supply of furniture, and the use of 
stone-crockery and plated or pewter ware ; and putting up with 
bare walls, bare, unpainted floors, second-hand or misfit carpets. 
The husband would be compelled, also, to count the cost of his 
purchases and limit the market supplies ; to live on an allowance, 
spare and measured; avoiding in his dietary any variety of 
dishes, and rigorously excluding from his humble board 
those delicacies of the season, fruits, vegetables, etc., which 
well-to-do people regard indispensable to health of body 
and mind. Moreover, the humble devotee of labor is de- 
barred wholesome recreation. His lot is to drudge con- 
tinually ; shut out from those advantages of social and intel- 
lectual life which his employer deems—or ought to—all 
important for himself and family. A‘sthetic culture is ac- 
cordingly beyond his reach. The higher class concerts he 
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cannot afford. The opera he knows only by name. The 
picture-gallery is an extravagance not to be thought of. If he 
have an ear and an eye for music and art he must gratify 
them in the shop-windows, illustrated papers, and street, church, 
or park concerts. He walks, while his employer drives; or, 
drives, while his employer rides; smokes a pipe and drinks 
lager or water, while his master smokes cigars and drinks 
tokayer or taligona. His resources of amusement are meagre ; 
those of his employer are multiform. He may play cribbage, 
or poker; march with his regiment, parade with his fire- 
company, or engage in a mob; play ball-matches, or cricket ; 
attend a horse-race, a cock-fight, or a political meeting; while 
his employer plays billiards, buys pools, takes an afternoon 
siesta, drives, or follows the hounds. His poverty compels him to 
associate with dirty, ill-conditioned, vulgar, grovelling people 
—people made grovelling by poverty,—and divorces him from 
the society of clean, well-dressed, refined and cultivated 
people—people whose culture comes by wealth; while, on the 
other hand, his employer has leisure and the means of social 
and sesthetic culture, and a ready welcome to fastidious circles 
and affluent drawing-rooms, should his taste affiliate him with 
such places and associations, though in mentality he were 
inferior to his chief clerk or humble cashier. The consequence 
is that the better class of the waged and salaried young men 
decline to yield to the restraints and sacrifices of position, 
which married life would impose upon them, but submit to 
play the fast and loose life of a bachelor, in which role they 
do more damage to the morals of society in one year than the 
pulpits can repair in ten. 

The interests of all classes would clearly be promoted by a 
better understanding of the just claims of labor and the relation 
that naturally subsists between labor and capital. It must be 
conceded by every intelligent person that no one can become 
affluent on the just proceeds of his own labor. Every fortune 
is the product of associated industry—the profits on the earn- 
ings of the productive classes, either directly on production, or 
indirectly on investments, the increase on which is due to the 
growth of population and the enlargements of industry. 
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Proudhon has done more towards elucidating this fact than 
any writer in modern times with whom we are acquainted. He 
points out that the daily wage of a single man, working sepa- 
rately, may be in excess of what he earns; but that the same 
daily wage paid to each hundred or each thousand men work- 
ing together is much less than he earns. “A force of one 
thousand men working twenty days,” he complainingly ob- 
serves, “ has been paid the same wages that one would be paid 
for working fifty-five years; but this force of one thousand 
men has done in twenty days what a single man could not have 
accomplished though he had labored a million centuries.” * 
By an association of force five men are able to take a train 
of cars and two hundred passengers from -New York to 
Chicago in thirty hours—a task no single man could accom- 
plish in thirty years. The wages of these five men, working 
in combination, however, is just the same as they would 
be if they worked singly. So is it with every branch of 
productive industry in which the principle of associated labor 
ean be utilized: the advantage accruing therefrom is carried 
to the account of profit, and goes to enrich the employer. 
Whose conscience is so dormant as to deny the right of the 
laborer to a share in such profits above the daily wages which 
he receives ¢ 

Again : The increase on investments and in the value of real 
estate is due to the growth of population and in the enlarge- 
ment of industry. Had Chicago never been built, the late Mr. 
Ogden would never have become a millionaire on the few 
dollars which he invested a few years since in land on 
which that enterprising city is founded. But for the indus- 
try and enterprise of the people of New York the Trinity 
Church property would never have appreciated in value, and 
the Astors would have done nothing by which to distinguish 
themselves. But for the ability to combine and utilize the 
genius of other men, the late Mr. Stewart would never have 
built in marble. The growth and spread of the population 
of the State of New York, and the building of the Erie Canal 
and the New York Central Railroad, produced a Van Rensse- 

* Works, Vol. I, p. 119. 
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lear and a Gerrit Smith: the one beloved for giving away an 
increase which surely of moral right did not belong to him ; 
the other execrated for insisting on the validity of claims 
which an industrious people had augmented on his hands. 
The thrift of a little settlement in the interior of the Empire 
State, established on land purchased half a century ago by a son 
of fortune, at the nominal price of one dollar per acre, has 
made scores of men wealthy in spite of themselves ; while the 
most of its inhabitants continue in only comfortable cireum 
stances on the wages of skilled industry. Fifty years ago 
property was bought in Brooklyn for one hundred dollars that 
is now worth one hundred thousand dollars, though the owner 
of it did nothing to increase its value—the thrift of the people 
near it and the value of contiguous lots—lots made valuable 
by the growth of trade and commerce—being the sole cause of 
its increase. The same principle is operative the world over 
where population rapidly multiplies and production is active. 
Every healthy babe that struggles into life increases the value 
of real estate where it is born, under a just and wise national 
révime: and it is for this reason that we could never tind terms 
strong enough to express oul dissent from the views of econo- 
mists like Malthus and Dr. Chalmers, whose great concern was 
over-population and the means of providing against it.* One 


It is interesting to observe that the principal method brought forward 
by Dr. Chalmers, to increase the price of labor was a “ moral preventive 
ck” on population. “ There is no other method by which wages can be 
kept permanently high,” he writes, “than by the operation of the moral 
preventive check among the working classes of societyv.’—/olitical Economy, 
etc., p. 396 And again he declares, “that it remains in the collective 
power of laborers to sustain their wages at as high a level in the ultimate, 
as in the progressive stages of the wealth of a country—that the moral pre- 
ventive check on population can achieve and perpetuate this result ; but that 
nothing else will do it.”"—/d., p. 397. He proposed to accomplish this result 
by elevating the standard of enjoyment of the laboring classes, “ through the 
means both of a common and a Christian education.” Our method, it is 
needless to say, comprehends the application of a“ moral preventive check ” 
on poverty, by increasing the population and giving all an equitable share 
of the profits of their industry. The means we propose to effect this result 
are similar, strange to say, to those brought forward by our learned and 
philanthropic author, viz Disseminating ‘“‘ moral and Christian education ” 
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wonders at the faithless folly of those eminent men—one a 
learned follower of Bacon; the other an amiable disciple of 
Christ! One would be equally justified in being alarmed at 
the increased fruitfulness of cattle; or at fowls, were they to 
lay two eggs a day instead of one. 

These are the principal grounds on which rest the claims 
of labor to share the profits on productive industry over and 
above the daily wage. The latter must always be determined 
by that law which regulates the prices of commodities, gener- 
ally, viz.: the law of supply and demand; the former can 
only be adjusted, it seems to us, by the enlargement of the 
understanding and moral sense, among all classes and condi- 
tions of men. We do not discuss the methods by which to 
enable the laborer to partake more directly than he now does, 
of the profits which accrue to organized industry. That 
embraces a problem to be worked out by the intellects and 
experience of people, under the guidance of the precepts 
of Christ. Communism is opposed to the instincts of the 
Anglo-Saxon race and will not be received. Coéperation 
has been tried and has failed. The plan of allowing work- 
men a percentage on the profits of production has also been 
tried and has only partially succeeded. Sut it occurs to 
us that the cause of its meagre success is entirely due to the 
rapacious propensities which dominate the conduct of the 
ruling class—all classes,—and which prevent us from accepting 
half a loaf when we can just as well take the whole. 

Let him who has the ability to take advantage of the 
labor of organized hands—associated labor, improved imple- 
ments and machinery—utilize his genius for the amelioration 
of his race. Rational philosophy will teach him that no man 
makes himself; that though every man is to a certain minor 
degree the architect of his own fortune, be that fortune good 
health, houses and lands, or pains, penalties and the peni- 
tentiary, society is to a greater degree the architect of him; 
that those exceptional powers of mind and body, by the use 
of which he gains an ascendency in society, came to him in 
the providence of things, through influences which the plodding 
masses have created and thrown around him; and that, con- 
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sequently, it is selfish and wrong in him to use those powers 
for his own exclusive profit and aggrandizement, instead of as 
a trust for the benefit of thos@ more needy than himself 
and equally deserving. ‘Talent,’ most truly observes Prou- 
dhon,* isa creation of society, rather than a gift of nature; 
it is an accumulated capital of which the receiver is only 


Ye 


the guardian.” * It should be remembered that we are all 
members of one body—society ; and that when we care for 
and promote the interest of the least member of society, we 


are truly preserving the symmetry of the whole. 


To conclude our essay, let us briefly summarize our points 
as follows: 


First.—The country is suffering from political complications. 
Ambitious politicians, for the sake of power and profit for 
themselves, have enlarged the territorial domain to an un- 
wieldly and dangerous extent, bringing into the Union ele- 
ments necessarily incongruous and discordant, between which 
and it discord is inevitable, and to deal with which the wisest 


statesmanship is needed. 


Second.—The country is suffering, also, from a disregard of 
the elements of prudence and economy in managing its re- 
sources. Restrictions have been put on trade and commerce, 
by unwise tariffs and taxation. An irredeemable currency 
has been introduced which has embarrassed domestic trade. 
Money, or what passes as such, has been manufactured in 
excess. The government has failed to open avenues to enlarge 
industry, and give employment to the idle hands of the nation. 


Lhird.—The industries of the nation have been depressed by 


the reckless extravagance of the people, both public and private, 
individual and collective. Public property has been given 


away, heavy liabilities and obligations incurred and assumed. 


, Vol. I, p. 198. The same author still further remarks that, 
“ Rarity of genius was not, in the Creator's design,a motive to compel 
society to go down upon its knees before the man of superior talents, but a 
providential means for the performance of all functions to the greatest 


advantage of all."—/d¢. This was Christ’s doctrine. 
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The demand for revenue has been increased thereby, and a 
heavier burden put upon the productive classes, enhancing the 
cost of the necessaries of life, and deranging the relation 
between wages and exchangeable values, to the wrong and 
discontent of labor. 


Fourth.—The cause of industry and prosperity would be 
promoted by removing restrictions on international trade and 
establishing schools and a system of apprenticeship for in- 
dustrial education. Resumption, or the Double, or Single 
standard, is of infinitely less moment. Free, unrestricted 
intercourse with all nations should be cultivated—even to the 
extent of abolishing those centres of political corruption and 
social demoralization, the custom-houses. Revenues should be 
derived from a direct tax on real property, the rightful 
possessions of the nation. 


Fitth.—The interest on the public debt—all debts—should 
be reduced to a nominal rate. By this means the tendency 
to contract debts would be largely curtailed, for it is the class 
having money to lend with whom the impetus to run in debt 
originates; the cost of living lightened; and industry pro- 
moted, by compelling every able bodied man to live on his own 
earnings. A mere nominal rate of interest would likewise 
confine money to those uses for which it was designed by the 
providence of things, viz.: a medium of exchange. 


Sivth.—Under the present rates of interest and rents, 
capitalists should share the profits of industry and invest- 
ments with the laboring classes more directly and palpably, 
and to a fuller degree than they now do, to the end that not 
only justice be done, but, also, that both employers and em- 
ploved may have a more intimate union of interests and a 


stronger bond of sympathy with each other’s aims and ends. 


Their interests are identical; and the sooner the intelligent 


classes recognize the fact by showing a disposition to be just 
and fair, the sooner will alienation cease and the wheels of 
prosperity move on. 
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Arr. I11.—Ture Macenas or GERMANY. 


l M: MOIS of Fre de rick | ied rthe 8S OF Lite rary, Re ligious 
and Political Litt in Germany trom | 784-1843. 


2 vols. Edinburgh, 1876. 


Mrs. Otrenant, who has rendered valuable service in 
making the Middle Ages better known to the English reader 
through her translation of Montalembert’s Monks of the West, 
has added another volume from the same field of study in her 
Makers of Florence. Standing in the Piazza della Annun- 
ciata, one of the loveliest of Italian sites, what visions of 
medieval history rise before the mind of the traveller! Dante 
and Galileo, in their sorrow and their glory, Michael Angelo 
and Savonarola, Fra Bartolommeo and Fra Angelico, in their 
art and in their death, shed light over a picture of which the 
world can present few equals. Visiting the statistical and 
geographical publishing house of Justus Perthes at Gotha, 
perhaps the largest in the world, and fresh from the memories 
of the real builders of beautiful Florence, one wishes that a 
writer as gifted as Mrs. Oliphant would do for the forerunners, 
those unrecognized makers of German unity, what she has 
accomplished for the medieval leaders of the first capital of a 
united Italy. This task has been partially fulfilled in the 


volumes of which we intend to speak ; and we must express 


our regret that as yet no American reprint has made them 
familiar to readers on this side the waters. 

* Providence has given to the French the empire of the 
land; to the English that of the sea, and to the German that 
of the air.’ Out of the mouth of Jean Paul Richter, the most 
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humorous of German writers, comes this sentiment, unwit- 
tingly embodying the gist of English and American insensi- 
bility to the political and literary greatness of Germany. For 
a long period, the distinctive mental mould and characteristic 
manners of the life of Germany were as wholly unknown to 
the English-speaking people as the peculiarities of the in- 
habitants of Tartary. The insular Englishman of a few 
generations ago may have heard through his more airy Gallic 
neighbor across the channel, of a race of men who eclipsed 
his own in the number of its poets and metaphysicians, 
but his British reserve is shy of aerial denizens, especially of 
those who run counter to the traditional optimism in which it 
is encased. His survey of literary history expended its admi- 
ration on the Elizabethan era, when Shakespeare, “ wide, 
placid, far-seeing, as the sun, the upper light of the world,” 
and rare Ben Jonson, chatted at the Mermaid over English 
beer; when ill-starred Raleigh, with the dash of the true 
cavalier that he was, braved the dangers of transatlantic 
voyages; when Spencer, 
“ Among the coolly shade 


Of the green aiders by the Mullaes shore,” 


pictured in bright allegories the days of chivalry; when the 
courtly Sidney, * the jewel of her dominions,” lost royal favor 
and withdrew tothe quiet shadeof Wilton Oaks to beguile uneasy 
days in writing the Avcad/a; when Bacon, the bribe-taking 
chancellor, disgraced the woolsack, vet honored science as 
the author of Vovum Organum ; when quaint old Ascham 
waxed warm with indignation, in his Schoo/master, at “ our 
Englishmen Italianated in language and in manners, and who 
having “in more reverence,” says he, “ the triumphs of Petrarch 
than the Genesis of Moses; makeing more account of Tully’s 
Offices than St. Paul’s Epistles; of atale in Boceace than a story 
of the Bible.” * Even in the dreary days of Queen Anne and 
the first George, the age of liveried wit and pensioned learn- 
ing, the average Englishman of a few generations back could 


think of no German compeer worthy to sit with Gay and 


* Works of Roger Ascham,. Vol. Ill, p. 161. 
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Swift, Bolingbroke and Arbuthnot, on the charming parterres 
of the Thames, listening to the gall and bitterness of “the 
wicked wasp of Twickenham.” But, splendid as are the groups 
of distinguished men of letters in the history of English intel- 
lect, they do not rival the brilliant assembly that Amelia, 
Duchess of Weimar, gathered around her court through her love 
of literature. Ferrara, in the best days of Alfonso, could 
boast no loftier names than this little principality of thirty 
thousand souls. Geethe and Schiller, Wieland and Herder, 
have enveloped Weimar with associations in the literature of 
modern Germany which render it more noteworthy than many 
of the proud capitals of the continent. The American, in- 
heriting by right of speech and descent the literature of 
England, inherited with it the narrow views of the mother- 
country ; and although, too, German emigrants made settlements 
in several of our own States, and adapted themselves to our in- 
stitutions, yet they held intact with ancestral veneration their 
mother-tongue as the medium of daily intercourse, and of 
religious and intellectual affiliation with the Fatherland. 
For this ignorance of German literature there were many 
reasons which in part affected both the English-speaking 
nations. As far as England is concerned, Besser, the partner 
of Perthes, wrote before he quitted its shores: ‘ At present 
there is scarcely a single German work to be found among the 
twenty great booksellers of Oxford 


.” Eliminating from our 
consideration the sudden rise and efflorescence of the literary 
movement in Germany, we have to observe that England and 
America, during the last and the earlier part of the present 
century, were busied with questions growing out of the com- 


mercial and political aspect of the times. Both were at war, 


if not with each other, at least with other powers, Germany, 


separated into divers petty kingdoms, with no point of contact 
among the rival interests and personal ambitions of its rulers, 
the ideal of a representative diet existing but as the fond dream 
of Inanv an Utopian believer in its ultimate accomplishment, 
was exposed to the ridicule and scorn of nations bound togeth- 
er by the clearly detined essentials of political centralization. 


The Romano-Germanic Empire, in its secular representation 
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of the universality of the Church, was in its very principle 
the antipodes of the insignificant German States, devoid of 
homogeneity in all things except that which comes of a similari- 
ty of language. Even the military victories of the house of 
Brandenburg over that of Hapsburg, were after all only the 
humiliating triumph of one brother over another. [It was, in 
fact, German pitted against German; the old story of Guelph and 
Ghibelline, which history repeats in all its ghastliness in every 
age, and which it will continue to repeat solong as man glorities 
revolution and rejoices in shedding his brother’s blood. Our 
own land, with its boasted civilization, had not the statesman- 
ship to avoid the same fratricidal war of which history is so 
full, and which always leaves behind a long train of enmities 
not soon to be healed, but rather heightened by lassitude in 
morals, depression in commerce, and infidelity in politics. 
Fatherland to the German was as yet but a delusion of the 
poetic seers. Contempt at home awakened little else abroad ; 
and when the Napoleonic despotism goaded Germany to desper- 
ation, the genius of her people began to arouse a desire for 
fair-play so characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon mind. This 
epoch marks the beginning of the study of German liter- 
ature in England. It is true that a few individual scholars 


here and there were acquainted with the German, particularly 


its theological literature, but the peace which dawned on 
modern Europe after the defeat at Waterloo, brought the sub- 
sequent story of German suffering and heroism under French 
occupation into notice, and awakened for the German people 
a more general. interest, leading by degrees to an intimate 
knowledge of the habits and manners of their country and 
finally toan acquaintance with its literature. When the mine 
of German thought began to be worked by such scholars as 
Carlyle and Coleridge, Dr. Thirlwall, and Archdeacon Hare, 
an immense field, richin every department of learning, opened 
“as with the stroke of an enchanter’s wand.’ The analytic 
Niebuhr demolished the poetic figment upon which early Roman 
annals had been constructed for centuries, and laid bare the 
veritable foundations of the historical superstructure. A 
criticism, at once constructive and regulative in its principles, 
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wholly foreign to English intuition and difficult of coales- 
cence with it, reached its highest development in Goethe and 
Schiller, Lessing, and the Schlegels. Metaphysics acquired new- 
found strength in the schools of Kant, Schelling, Hegel, and 


Fichte; and, under the impulse of divergent sytems arose disci- 


ples, whoin their turn elaborated to still greater divergence the 
postulates of their masters. Science and theology kept pace, 
with unslackened alacrity. Humboldt had ransacked nature 
in various quarters of the habitable globe, and embodied from 
observation the carefully wrought deductions of his Avsmos. 
German Protestantism, reaching its logical sequence in the 
nevative philosophy of Strauss, exerted itself to maintain its 
evangelical character in Neander and Schleiermacher, Heng- 
stenberg, and Olshausen. ILowever men may differ as to the 
ultimate benefits which this busy brain of Germany has 
conferred upon Christian civilization, there can be no dis- 
agreement as to its fecundity in every branch of learning. 
Luther himself, in the terminology of Matthew Arnold, was 
the chiefest of Philistines; and on the same battle-ground of 
private judgment on which he stood three centuries avo, 
Germany leads the way for mastery in our complex civiliza- 
tion. Huxley, Spencer, and Tyndall, in England, are but the 
co-efficients in the logical problem which German Protestant- 
ism presses to a final solution. In a literature so multi- 
farious, singularly unique characters stand out; and in the 
person of Frederick Perthes we have an interesting type of a 
school of thought as rare in Germany as elsewhere. 

Two extracts from the letters of Perthes will show the genius 
of the man, if by genius we mean a love of all things truly 
noble and beautiful in thought and in conduct, and a power 
of extracting from them a life-sustaining energy. In the one 
passage we have the expression of the man’s outward life; in 
the other, the stimulus which quickened the inward life into 
manifestation. In writing to his wife in 1798, Perthes says: 
‘[ am more than ever reminded that my destiny is an active, 
masculine career; that I am a man born to turn my own 
wheel and that of others with energy.” Writing again at a 


later period of life, he says: ‘* My internal anxiety calls for 
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some one who in my stead can give satisfaction ; and undefined 
feelings come across me, which seek after a God who, as man, 
has felt the agony of man. I have leaned upon many a staff 
that has given way; I have seen many a star fall from heaven. 
W hat is true is given us in science, but not thetruth. Human 
science can measure many things, but can take the full measure 
of none, and the great mysteries of life must ever elude her 
grasp; have they, therefore, no existence, or are they, there- 
fore, less certain or less vital?” He supplemented this philo- 
sophy of life with the remarkable saying of Pascal so often on 
the lips of Jacobi, whom Perthes loved to call the Christian 
Plato, and from whom he caught its deep meaning; and we may 
examine his career through its checkered years, to see if the 
outward was in harmony with the inward life :—** The things 
that belong to men must be understood in order that they may 
be loved; the things that belong to God must be loved in 
order to be understood.” 

Frederick Perthes was born at Rudolfstadt, on the 21st of 
April, in 1772, the “ great hunger-year” as it is called in Ger- 
many. His father was a physician and died at the early age 
of thirty-seven, leaving a widow and seven little children 


intrusted to the tender mercy of relations, who are not 


famous in any part of the globe for any very ardent reception 


of such remembrancers of their kinship. Frederick was 
seven years of age when the old homestead was broken up 
and the family scattered. His mother was in the receipt of 
an annual pension of twenty-one gulden, amounting in our 
currency to about eight dollars. She found employment as 
nurse in a friend’s family, and Frederick went to live with 
two maternal uncles, Frederick and John Heubel. Frederick 
Heubel was a man of good sense, rough perhaps in manner 
and apperance, yet at heart pure and blameless. [le was some- 
thing of a reader and dipped a little into the Critic of Pure 
Reason, and the literature and politics of the day. A sister 
presided over his domestic affairs ; and this Caroline Heubel 
was a woman of sterling worth, with no mean aptitude for 
instilling into the youthful mind the correct principles of 
morals as well as the elements of a primary education. With 
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the thrift of the German housewife she united some of the 
gentler amenities of her sex,and had withal sufticient tact to curb 
the temper of a self-asserting boy. John Heubel was a more 
important character than his brother. He lived in some 
capacity at the castle of Schwartzburg, and here the delicate 
blue-eyed nephew made long visits, rambling among the books 
of the court library, to which he had, through his uncle’s 
influence ready access, and over the wooded hills skirting the 
region with a sombre vastness and filling the young imagina- 
tion with all the witchery of romance. When twelve years old, 
Frederick was sent to the gymnasium of Rudolfstadt, and, in 
spite ot obstacles, he began to develop the future man. Ilis 
visits to the old library of Schwartzburg awakened a book-love 
which became the master passion of his life. Showing thus 
early the intuitions of the genuine hibliophile, he resolved to 
become a_ bookseller. Armed with a letter of commendation 
from a humble Rudolfstadt printer, he seeks an apprentice- 
ship with Adam F. Bohme, of Leipsic. Pale, thin, and shy, 
the poor boy seems an apparition to honest-tongued Boélme, 
who sends him back to snuff the purer air of the country for 
a year;—and that year, of all the years of his early life, was full 
of castle building. Strange fancies haunted his youthful 
dreams. But at length the dreaming time came to an end, 
and again, in 1787, he went to Leipsic scarcely changed since 
his twelve-month visit. 

Installed with old Bohme, what a veritable picture of the 
German shop-boy is Frederick Perthes, with hair cut to a 
brush in front and a fantastic queue behind. His life is a 


hard one. Up with the first beams of light, he is busy all 


day hawking books through the streets, and at night collating 
with his master, whose frugal and industrious habits allow 
small space for the pleasures of the palate or the repose of 
the body. * What I tind hardest,” he writes to his uncle, “ is 
that | have only a half-penny roll in the morning—TI tind this 
to be a scanty allowance. In the afternoon, from one to 
eight, we have not a morsel—that is what I call hunger.” 
Winter came, and the poor boy with frost-bitten feet was 


coutined to his attic chamber for nine miserable weeks. But 
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a ray of sunshine shone into his little room, and in its sheen 
he forgot his weariness and heart-ache. Frederika, old 
Bohme’s daughter, stole to his bedside and was the good angel 
of his sickness. She nursed him, and read to him out of 
Muratori, and, without much effort on the part of either, a 
warm attachment sprang up which was a solace to both during 
the remainder of his apprenticeship, and a pang to him long 
after he had left her father’s roof. In connection with this 
early affair of the heart a novel episode took place. It has no 
parallel out of Germany, and, perhaps, few there. One 
Nessig, an apprentice, who came some time after Frederick, 
but contemporary with him, a bright, handsome fellow, with 
a dash of gallantry in his make-up, felt and acknowledged the 
influence of Frederika’s presence. Both were suitors at the 
same court and yet were earnest friends. Perthes, by right 
of priority—if man has any rights in such affairs that woman 
is bound to respect—had the superior claim. His conduct was 
characteristic under such an ordeal, which is by no means a 
trifling one to a sensitive, honorable man, as our prosaic pater- 
familias, who has outlived everything like sentiment, would 
have us believe. The two young men confessed to each other 
their love for Frederika and still remained friends. They 
entered into an agreement that they should both love her in- 
genuously and harmoniously, and, as the sequel of the story 
proves, without a trace of jealousy on either side. In 1798 
Perthes attained his majority and his apprenticeship was 
ended. Struggling to smother his passion ere he departs from 
the service of Adam Bihme, he writes to his uncle: “ Even 
if she loved me, and I were able to maintain her, | could never 
make her my wife, for nothing on earth would induce me to 
connect myself irrevocably with Bohme’s family, nor would | 
marry one who has first known me in the humble position 
which | occupy here. My heart is ready to break while I 


write this, yet be not anxious on my account, dear unele; 


I never felt so contident of my steady adherence to right as I 
do now.” 


Perthes now left Leipsic for Hamburg, and it was a 


fortunate change, as we shall presently see. But still in spite 
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of his busy life, in spite of his absence from Frederika, in 
spite of his letter to his uncle, the old memory haunted bis 
steps, his love for Frederika reasserted itself, and, spectre-like, 
was bidden back only to reappear with greater vividness. 
With Nessig still at Leipsic a solution of the question was 
proposed by Perthes. Frederika was to be the arbiter of their 
fate. Each was to make an avowal, and her decision was to 
close this chapter of their lives, but not of their friendship. 
The knotty problem harassing the mind of each was left as 
vexatious as before: “I love Perthes, I love Nessig, but my 
hand I can give to neither.” It took all the philosophy which 
Perthes could command to assist him in forgetting the past and 
braving the present. In the first shock of despondency he says: 
“My whole life-plan is rnined—ruined by her. I have done 
with life. God give me comfort and strength.” Grief for the 
living as for the dead may humble us in the dust, and it may 
exalt us to the clouds. Time, which Byron calls, 
‘ Sole philosopher, 
For all besides are sophists,” 
or the still finer sentiment of Perthes’ great countryman, the 
author of Wallenstein: 
‘Was verschmerzte nicht der Mensch ?’ 
alone can bring the needed solace: 
“From the highest, 
\s from the vilest thing of every day 
He learns to wean himself: for the strong hours 
Conquer him.” * 

The restless activity of Perthes’ mind now found vent in 
the bookshop which he set up in Hamburg, and he resolutely 
went to work with a high ideal of his trade. Men rarely 
reach the goal which their youthful imagination pictures; but 
Perthes stands almost alone among publishers as an heroic 
soul in whom the sentiments of philanthropy and patriotism 
were purified into the subtlest essence of his being, and 


became the primary motive power of all his work. Earlier in 


life when the needs of his social nature began to express 





* Coleridge 3 Vol VII, p. H82 
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themselves, he wrote: “My heart yearns for the society of 
cultivated men: such society is a necessity for me; and I 
must compass it, if I am not to sink entirely.” At a later 
period Perthes says: “Iam now enjoying to the uttermost 
all that a quiet and ardent sensibility can enjoy. I have 
found three friends, full of talent and heart, of pure and 
upright minds, and distinguished by great and varied culture. 
When they saw mestriving after the good and knew my love 
for the beautiful; when they perceived how I sought and en- 
deavored,—they gave me their friendship; and oh! how 
happy I now am!” Although Hamburg with its grotesque 
houses of red brick and its narrow dirty streets is mainly 
associated in our thoughts with the pursuits of commerce and 
trade, yet at this period it was the seat of elegant scholarship 
and retined society. Some of the refugees from the French 
invasion, who temporarily sojourned in Hamburg were among 
the most distinguished of continental scholars. Through the 
Sievekings, the early acquaintances of Perthes, he was intro- 
duced into the literary circles of Hamburg and Holstein. 
Madame Sieveking, daughter of Reimarus the celebrated phi- 
lologist and naturalist, succeeded like her brother, to the 
talents and wide sympathies of her father. Her residence was 
the noted resort of the eminent literary men of her day. 
The poet Klopstock, Jacobi, the philosopher, Matthias Claudius, 
known as “ Der Wandsbecker Bote,” and the gifted and ver- 
satile Count Stolberg were among the habitués of her salon. 
Among men so differing in intellectual character it was 
the good fortune of Perthes to be associated in the uncon- 
strained freedom of social life. And while there was a 
diversity of gift, there was also a striking likeness in the 
temper of their minds respecting the great questions then 
agitating the thought of Germany. Fitted by education and 
intellectual exercise to grapple with the profound speculative 
problems of the times, they exerted a large and an abiding 
influence on the Hamburg bookseller. The mystical philoso- 
phy, which ignored logic as a criterion by which to judge 
the supernatural and which so fascinated both Claudius and 
Perthes, was the product of Jacobi’s intellectual system. 
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From him they derived also a zealous hate of Spinozism as 
the germinal type of every form of materialism.* The 
philosophy of Jacobi was assuredly a beautiful system in the 
living example of its eloquent master. Logical precision and 
coherency it doubtless lacked, yet for all that, the elevated 
poetry of its ethics captivated not a few remarkable disciples ; 
and while it may have failed to satisfy a penetrating and 
coldly analytic mind like that of Count Frederic Stolberg, it 
preserved Claudius and Perthes from the more tortuous 
windings of the Hegelean school of thought. The charm 
of Jacobi’s pure example was as powerful to influence as 
were his vivid utterances, and Hegel, himself, catches some- 
thing of his lyrie splendor when in the //eidelherger Jahr- 
hiicher, he likens him to “a solitary thinker, who, in the 
morning of his day, found some ancient riddle hewn upon 
an eternal rock. He believes in the riddle, but he strives 
in vain to guess it. He carries it about with him the whole 
day, extracts weighty sentences from it, and spreads it out into 
doctrines and images, which delight the hearer and inspire 
him with noble wishes and hopes. But the interpretation 
fails; and in the evening he lies down with the hope still 


strong that some divine dream or the next waking will 


pronounce to him the word for which he longs and in which 
he has so tirmly believed.” Sut alas! Jacobi’s is but one 
more cry * out of the depth,” for a solution of the incompre- 
hensible anomalies and perplexities which darken that greatest 
of enigmas, the enigma of human life: 
“ But what am | ? 

An infant in the night 

An infant crying for the light, 

And with no language but a cry.”+ 
The ery is unanswered, and the finer the spirit the more sadly 
profound the disappointment. Unaided reason can give 
humanity no sign. It is faith ordespair. Centuries of patient 
thought and investigation have not brought forth one new 
fact to throw additional light on the insoluble problem. 


* Ueber die Lehre des Spinoza, in Briefen zu Mendelsshon, Breslau, 


1785. + Tennyson. 
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Baffled in every age, earnest souls of large sensibilities still 
strive after the reconciliation of the Knowable with the Un- 
knowable, and are still beaten back, having obtained no gleams 
of insight :— 
“ Toil, Sisyphus, toil on! 
Thou'’rt many, though but one! 
Toil heart and brain! 
One—but the type of all 
Rolling the dreadful ball 


In vain! in vain!” * 


From Count Frederick Stolberg, the friend of Goethe and 
Klopstock, and a man of genius and learning, came the Catholic 
bias of Perthes’ mind. Unlike Jacobi, Count Stolberg with 
keen powers of analysis and rigid fidelity to the deductions of 
a penetrating logic, saw no tenable middle ground between 
Rationalism and Authority :— 

“There are 

Powers deeper still beyond—I come in quest 

Of such, to answer what I seek.” + 
We have used the term Rationalism, which is hardly half a 
century old in our English nomenclature, in no sectarian 
sense. We are aware that it has been restricted in its mean- 
ing, and become a word of reproach by the odium theologicum. 
By Rationalism we understand that application of the powers 
of human reason which contracts all that is supernatural in 
religious faith or dogma within the domain of purely natural 
or rational causes. Count Stolberg chose the school of Author- 
ity, and in the beginning of this century his name attracted 
attention as a distinguished convert to the Roman Catholic 
Church and as the author of a learned history of religion— 
Geschichte der Religion Jesu Christi. 

To Claudius, Perthes owed much in this formative period 
of his early manhood. His home was to Perthes a calm and 
paternal school in which another thread of life was already be- 
coming visible by glimpses, and weaving itself into the joyous 


days of the young man’s being. Sympathy and advice were so 


gently and so kindly given him that they bore their fruit by 


* Mackay. + Byron. 
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gradually drawing him, as by the setting in of a tide, toward that 
career of complete self-abnegation which was prepared for him. 
The cultivation of the moral faculties, in conjunction with the 
intellectual, soon impressed itself on his mind. “So long as I 
believed,” says he, “that our improvement was dependent 
merely on the ratification of our understanding, and that men 
must necessarily become better and happier as they become 
more enlightened, the future perfection of our race upon 
earth appeared probable to me; but now that daily experience 
shows me the fallibility of the wisest men,—shows me men 
whose theories of life were unimpeachable, given up to the 
practice of vice,—I lose all faith in the realization of this vir- 
tuous ideal. If our evil deeds flowed from wrong principles, 
our errors might then be traced back to misconception, and 
we might improve. But can a mere enlightened understand- 
ing, as these are rectified, strengthen the feeble will, restore 
the unsound heart, or change the unnatural and artificial into 
nature or simplicity’ No; assuredly goodness is no necessary 
result of enlightenment of mind; this indeed may eradicate 
follies, but not a single vice.” Deep and tender as were the 
relations between Claudius and Perthes, other ties of a higher 
and holier affection were to be formed in that home in which 
he had already gathered so many lessons of humility and 
earnestness. From it was to go forth with him a noble wife 
the star of his destiny in all his work for German liberty 
and German literature. 
At an entertainment which Claudius had given during the 
Christmas holidays, a season of high festivities in the Father- 
land, Perthes was among the guests, in a deserted part of the 


room with Caroline, the daughter of his friend. They were 


spectators of the Christmas games, shy with each other, and, 


from some cause, less talkative than usual. On the loftiest 
branch of the Christmas tree hung a golden apple, the finest 
of them all, waiting the dexterous hand of the winner. 
Perthes gained it, and full of blushes presented it * to the 
fairest.” Caroline understood the mythological signification 
of the gift, and “from that evening things went on between 


them as they usually do between accepted lovers.” In August, 
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1797, they were married. Lacking just one year of a quarter 
ef a century, full of strange vicissitude, such as we will not 
anticipate in the narration of the events of his life, this love, 
first figuratively spoken under the richly laden boughs of a 
German Christmas tree, never waxed cold, never knew estrange- 
ment, but continued to be their sweetest solace and a joy 
forever. How many anniversaries of eighteen years of mar- 
ried life can record such words as these: “ This day eighteen 
years, I did not long for you more fervently, or more ardently 
than now. Thank God, over and over again, for everything! I 
am, and remain yours, in time—and though I know not how— 
in eternity too. Affection is certainly the greatest wonder in 
heaven or on earth; and the only thing I can represent to 
myself as insatiable throughout eternity.” The domestic life 
of Perthes pictures to us all that is truthful, harmonious, and 
restful in the German home. It is a peaceful nest of repose, 
made so by that beautiful womanly spirit who was the help- 
mate of its builder and protector: ‘“ Wherever a true wife 
comes, this home is always round her. The stars only may 
be over her head, the glow-worm in the night-cold grass may 
be the only fire at her foot: but home is yet wherever she 
is; and fora noble woman it stretches far round her, better 
than ceiled with cedar, or painted with vermilion, shedding 
its quiet light afar, for those who else were homeless.” 

The year following his marriage, he formed a partnership 
with Besser, who, possessing a more extensive and critical 
knowledge of books than Perthes, shared his enthusiasm for 
the creation of a trade, aiming to become the medium of 
expression for the growing idea of German nationality and of 
literary commerce with the thoughtful minds of Europe. 
“T know,” says Perthes, “ that the book trade can be managed 
mechanically, and as a way of merely making money—just as 
I see among priests and professors and generals, some who, in 
giving their services, think only of their daily bread. But a 
shudder comes over me when I find booksellers making com- 
mon cause with a crew of scribblers who hire out their wits 


for stabling and provender. Germany is deluged with such 


* Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies, p. 91. 
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wretched publications, and will be delivered from the plague 


only when the bookseller shall care more for honor than for 
gold.” Consecrating himself to the regeneration of his dis- 
tracted country, he made Hamburg and Holstein the central 
points in his plan of operation. Agencies were to be estab- 
lished in important continental cities, and even English 
opinion was to be reached through the same instrumentality 
in its metropolis. In the midst of trials which would have 
unnerved a less courageous man, he kept the serene contidence 
of an unclouded soul. As business complications increased 
and disasters threatened to extinguish every hope of success, 
his energy devised fresh expedients to bridge difficulty after 
difficulty. Well might Niebuhr call a man of such indomi- 
table spirit “the king of the booksellers from the Ems to the 
Baltic.” 

Thiiringia—* The Heart of Germany,” has long since lost 
its significance as a political exponent in the Fatherland ; but 
it still holds its place in the songs and folk-lore of that region 
bordered on the north by the Hartz and extending South from 
the Main to the Elbe. The foot of the stranger, and more 
especially of the American, seldom awakens an echo in its 
mountain ptsses. Qn its northern border, amid the dusky 
shadows of the Hartz, one still sees the ruins of a venerable 
castle which gave birth to a legend, medizval in point of age. 
Its salient features, changing from time to time, have never 
lost, however, the idea of the unity and freedom of Germany. 
It is the legend of the Nyptthiuser, and Frederick Barbarossa, 
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its hero, still awaits the light which shall break on every 
mountain peak announcing that but one ruler shall dwell in 
the lands from the Baltic to the Alps, that the old empire 
shall be restored to the people, and the unification of Germany 
completed. In the dark days of the Fatherland of which we 
are about to speak and in which Perthes played so prominent 
a part, this tradition of the Ay#hduser, still living in all its 


early freshness, seemed now at length about to reach some- 


thing of its long promised consummation. In 1806 Northern 
Germany was overrun with French troops. Marshal Mortier 


had subjug ited the Ilanse Towns and occupied Ilambure, and 
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the confederation of the Rhine completely destroved every 
vestige of the German empire. Amid the darkness of national 
degradation a ray of light was visible. The source from 
which it emanated was comprehended by another great soul 
like Perthes. In his interview with Bourrienne at Hamburg, 
Bliicher said: “IT reckon much on the public spirit of Ger- 
many, on the enthusiasm which reigns in our universities. 
Success in war is ephemeral, but defeat itself contributes to 
nourish in a people the principles of honor and a passion for 
national glory. Be assured when a whole people are resolved 
to emancipate themselves from foreign domination they will 
never fail to succeed. * * * In our first wars against France, 
at the commencement of its revolution, we fought for the 
rights of kings, in which, for my part, I felt very little in- 
terest: but now the case is totally changed, the population of 
Prussia makes common cause with its government, the safety 
of our hearths is at stake, and reverses, when such a spirit 
is abroad, destroy armies without breaking the spirit of a 
nation.” * Three years later Prince Lichtenstein signed the 
treaty of Vienna, and the freedom of Austria and the Ger- 
manic nationality were destroyed. Perthes, recognizing the 
power which Bliicher saw in the cultivated intellect of his 
country, projected the ational Museum, a journal published 
under his supervision and devoted exclusively to the interests 
of Germany. Its prospectus was issued in 1809, and met 
with enthusiastic commendation. Te gathered around him a 
corps of writers from among the ablest minds. Jean Paul 
Richter, Stolberg, Claudius, Heeren, Schleirmacher, Feuer- 
bach, and Plank, promised to contribute, and in the Spring 
of INLO it appeared. Failing health and the system of political 
espionage growing out of the arbitrary regulations which were 
imposed on the inhabitants of Hamburg as the capital of the 
department of Bouches d’Elbe, compelled him to abandon 
the enterprise. Business became deranged, taxation burden- 
some, and the book-trade hampered, Under the rule of Marshal 
Davoust the institutions of charity were plundered, and publie 
and private property despoiled. 


* Bourrienne, Vol. VII, pp. 205-206. 
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On Christmas eve of 1812 the joyful tidings of the utter 
annihilation of the French forces in Russia reached Hamburg. 
It again brought hope to the dispirited burghers. A leader 
was needed not only to keep that hope alive, but to direct it 
into detinite and tangible form. Delay was hazardous, action 
imperative. In the Hamburg bookseller lodged the spirit 


equal to the emergency. lle organized with Benecke and 


Von Hess the details of the plan for the expulsion of the 


French, and set out for Lubeck to incite a simultaneous 
uprising of the people. The Duke of Oldenburg was impor- 
tuned to assume the command of the movement. During the 
absence of Perthes,a rumor of the advance of the Russians 
spread consternation among the French, and fired the pent-up 
wrath of the Hamburgers. The populace rose and attacked 
the enard at the Altona gate. Unfortunately the action was 
ill-timed. It lacked the controlling force of a directing mind 
and proved wholly abortive. At the approach of the Russians, 
the French finally evacuated the city, but threatened a siege. 
Perthes perceived the full magnitude of the danger. Day by 
day he was actively engaged in preparations of defence. Day 
by day he mingled among the people, encouraging by his 
example and rousing by his impassioned appeals the war-like 
spirit of all who could bear arms. Marshal Davoust, with a 
force six thousand strong, besieged Harburg on the other 
side of the Elbe. Hamburg was the next point of attack. 
Through the gross incompetency of Iless and Tetterborn, who 
commanded the city, it again fell into the hands of the French. 
Memorable in the history of Northern Germany is that scene 
of violence and cruelty! In mid-winter, and with but a day’s 
notice for the removal of the eight hundred sick from the hos- 
pital, it was fired and left a mass of smouldering ruins. Of 
that number six hundred died from cold and exposure. But the 
work of devastation was incomplete. The suburbs were given 
to the flames, and forty thousand citizens were driven out shelter- 
less against the piercing winter winds. Hundreds, exhausted 
by cold and hunger, perished in the snow drifts. Near Altona 
stands the monument commemorative of their suffering and 
their valor. Perthes with his family tled to Aschau, the villa of 
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Count Reventlow, on the shores of the Baltic. Leaving them 
in safety he crossed the sea to Sweden. “So I am again on 
land,” he writes to his wife, “after a glorious passage. Low 
| delight in these noble waves; my deepest feelings are called 
out by them, and | become more cheerful and courageous. | 
feel as if I were in my proper element. Far off across the sea 
the moon casts a strip of silver light, and the rayless sun a reflec- 
tion of glowing red. | never received such impressions ot the 
sublime as during that short voyage.” Bankrupt in fortune 
and outlawed by the proclamation of Davoust, the iron soul of 
Perthes knew no rest. To revive the old Hanseatic Legion 


was now the purpose to which he turned his inflexible spirit. 


He was sent to Frankfort as a representative of the Hanse 
Towns. Through the generosity of the Crown Prince of 
Sweden, aid was forwarded to the impoverished people of 
Hamburg, and Perthes was commissioned to distribute it. Ie 
repaired to Flottbeck, a small town on the Elbe; a few miles 
distant from Hamburg. In the meanwhile greater calamities 
awaited him. Ilis wife and children were worn out with 
anxiety, and he was depressed with the heart-sickening news 
of the desolate condition of his unhappy countrymen. [le 
turned his eyes again toward the family retreat at Aschau. 
Caroline, that devoted wife upon whom he had leaned so hard 
in all these days of accumulated miseries, was bowed under a 
still heavier blow. THe reached his home only to find the frail 
body of his littke son Bernard prepared for burial, and his 
household overwhelmed with sorrow. The cup of bitterness 
was full. Ruined in health and in fortune, bereaved of a 
beloved son, the dream of his life-work at an end, little 
hope in the present and no prospect for the future, will faith 
and courage still bear him on dauntless wing to renew his 
labor for the sake of its reward ¢ 
“Time's waters will not ebb nor stay, 
Power cannot change them, but Love may : 


What cannot be, Love counts it done 


Deep in the heart, her searching view 


Can read where Faith is fix'd and true, 
Through shades of setting life can see Heaven’s work begun.” * 


* Keble. 
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Ile is broken but not crushed. Out of his own afflictions 
comes that same unconquerable spirit which developes its 
goodly strength for others rather than for itself. Like the 
worker in) Gobelin’ tapestry, Frederick Perthes toils on, 
content to see only the beautiful threads at the back of the 
picture; and when the luminous design is finished and gains 
the applause of men, he may have passed from the vision 
of the earthly, the ideal, to the full consummation of the super- 
nal, the divine, the real. 

The superabundant vitality of the man at length spent 
itself, and Perthes prostrated by a long attack of typhus 
fever. For months he was detained in a sick room, and 
in an occasional delirium his mind wandered over the 
events in which he had been acting sO large a part. With 
the renewal of his strength came the intelligence that the 
allies were triumphantly entering Paris. The dawn of a 
brighter epoch had arisen in’ Germany. In June, S15, 
Hamburg joined the Germanic Confederation as a free Hanse 
Town. With the restoration of peace, industry began to 
reoccups the various channels of trade. Perthes gathered 
together his scattered resources, and in conjunction with 
Besser, his partner, resumed business. Before his mind there 
still arose the high ideal of the work which he aimed to do 
for Germany. Other avenues of service, more tempting to 
a less conscientious man, opened to him, but he turned away 
from the rich prizes to be won in public life, to follow the 
more satisfactory career to which duty seemed to point. 
* Would God,” writes the historian Niebuhr, * that you would 
now step forth asa statesman in our Fatherland. I call to 


every one who has ears to hear to tell me how you can in 


future be brought into the administration of Germany.” The 
unity of his country and the elevation of its literature were 
the objects toward which he again directed his energy. In 
the important centers of trade he agitated, among booksellers 
and statesmen, the question of a copyright law for the whole 
country. Ile made frequent journeys in this interest, be- 
lieving it an essential element in political and literary unity. 


- If MN hopes be realized.” he SAVS, ~~ we shall see the North 
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and the South, as two halves of all Germany, standing as a 
mighty bulwark against every attack from without, while our 
internal divisions will be merged in an amicable contest for 
the best development of constitutional freedom and order, 
of attachment and fidelity to our princes, and of such intel- 
lectual culture as may set forth the glory of God and advance 
the best interests of man. And truly we in North Germany, 
shall, if we live, have enough to do not to be outdone by the 
South.” The step from the barbarism of war to the peaceful 
reign of legal government can never be taken suddenly. The 
period of transition, when the military continues to usurp the 
prerogative of the civil authority, is the most momentous in 


a nation’s history, and as long as standing armies are the 


licensed arbiters of the world, popular liberty is in jeopardy : 


“When kings make war, 
No law betwixt two sovereigns can decide 
But that of arms, where fortune is the judge, 
Soldiers the lawyers, and the bar the field.” * 

A marked advance in the brotherhood of nations is found in 
the Act of Union of 1815, constituting the Confederation of 
Germany. So important are the terms of its stipulation, that 
it were well for the permanency of free institutions could its 
provisions be engrafted in our own Constitution and a court 
of arbitration become the final appeal in national disputes. 
These are the pacifie words which are now especially worthy 
of the thought of each section of our own land: ‘* The mem- 
bers further bind themselves under: no pretext to declare war 
against one another, or to pursue their mutual differences by 
force of arms, but engage to submit them to the Diet.” 

At the close of the summer of 1821 Caroline died, and 
Perthes was almost alone in the world. Ilis eldest son was 
completing his studies at the University, two daughters were 
married, and another with the three youngest children, shared the 
darkness of his desolate home. Scarcely had Perthes recovered 
from the loss of his wife, when the shadow again darkened 
his household in the death of Matilda, his third daughter. 
Writing to his friend Nicolovius, he says: ‘“ There is no 


* Dryden. 
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comfort for the sadness [ feel. Night is in my soul.” Leaving 


his business interests in the hands of Besser, he removed from 
Hamburg to Gotha, to open a branch publishing house; and 
here in [822 was laid the foundation of that large establish- 
ment which ig still conducted by his son Justus Perthes. 
From its presses came the works of some of the first scholars 
of Germany. He was the publisher as well as the friend of 
Tholuck, Ullmann, Neander, and Bunsen, and here he began 
the A/manach de Gotha, still known in every quarter of the 
globe as an accurate statistical compendium. Among the 
smaller cities of Germany none afford more attractive features 
to the man of culture than Gotha. Its valuable library rich 
in manuscripts, its museum of arts and sciences, its wallery of 
pictures and cabinet of rare coins offer remarkable advantages 
as a resort for study, and to the scholarly tourist, weary per- 
haps with pictures and statuary, the publishing house of 
Perthes affords points of uncommon interest, while to the 
lover of natural scenery, the beautiful situation of Gotha, on 
the declivity of a hill, whose summit is crowned by the roval 
palace of Friedenstein, commends it as a pleasant sojourning 
place. 

For vears Perthes labored for the formation of a national 
union among publishers, and in 1823 he saw the fruition of 
his plan in Leipsic, the central seat of the movement. Two 
hundred booksellers entered into it, and in thirteen vears the 
national union opened the building known as the Merchants’ 
Company of German Booksellers, numbering at one time 
seventeen hundred members. Perthes had now passed the 
meridian of life. Oceasional attacks of influenza warned him 
that his vears of full activity were over. Having married 
Charlotte Becker, the friend of his oldest children, he retired 
fo a country residence at Friedrichroda, a few miles from 
Gotha. In this lovely valley he spent the evening of lis days. 
Near by, the vast forests of pines and the ancient Benedictine 
Abbey of Reinhardsbrunner recalled the scenes of his earlier 
life—Schwartzbure castle and the wood-covered hills over 
which his vouthful feet had rambled. Our lite, like the 


physical world, is round. As we near its close, we return in 
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thought as in helplessness to the point from which we started, 
and that which is most in harmony with its beginning becomes 
the most grateful solace toward its end. To his romantic 
and secluded home came Olshausen, De Wette, Liicke, and 
Tholuck, with whom he discussed with his old zest the ques- 
tions of the day, political, social, and literary. Dr. Ranke’s 
historical writings were then attracting unusual notice. They 
presented the subject of the Papacy at a great reformative 
period from a clearer and less passionate point of view. 
Perthes found in them a large theme for the contemplation of 
his closing years, and they were in keeping with the class of 
studies which always interested him. Among the friends of 
early life who came to visit the retired publisher was the 
venerable Schelling. Under the shade of the beech and the 
fir, the patriotic patron of German learning and the white- 
haired disciple and successor of Fichte recounted the stirring 
incidents of their generation, and the probable destiny of 
Germany among the nations of the earth. Each had played 
a conspicuous part, and they parted like soldiers when the 
battle is over to meet no more this side of eternity. Frederick 
Perthes died on the 18th of May, 1843, at the age of 71, sus- 
tained by the same unfaltering faith which had been the 
heacon-light to guide him onward to the everlasting rest. 
“’Tis not the stoic’s lessons got by rote, 

The pomp of words and pedant dissertations, 

[hat can sustain thee in that hour of terror; 

Books have taught cowards to talk nobly of it, 

But when the trial comes they stand aghast.” * 

Of the tinal hour, his son and biographer, Professor Clement 

Perthes, of the University of Bonn, writes: “ A great change 
was visible in his features; every trace of pain was gone, his 


eve shone, his whole aspect was, as it were, transfigured, so 


that those around him could only think of his bliss, not of 


their own sorrow. The last sounds of this world that reached 
the dying ear were: * yea, the Lord hath prepared for thee 
blessedness and joy, where Christ is the sun, the life, the all 
in all.’ ” 


Rowe. 
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The principles of character in Perthes lie on the surface, 
and can be discerned by all men. The acutest analysis fails 
to detect any elements not apparent to the least intelligent of 
readers, while the beauty and force of its rare simplicity are 
more eloquently didactie than pages of ethical common-places. 
As Perthes was from bovhood a thinker living in the practical 
business world, he escaped the narrowness of view of the mere 
doctrinaire. Ile was gifted with fine discrimination, cultured 
taste, and keen sagacity, qualities of mind so needful for the sue- 
cesstul publisher, To his judgment, rarely at fault in literary 
enterprises, Niebulir submitted in S11 the first volume of his 
celebrated Roman history, and the decision of Perthes as well 
as that of Goethe enhanced the satisfaction of the autho 
with his work. In harmony with his intellectual being, and 
coordinate with it, the moral facuities of Perthes brought out In 
full play the marked characteristics of the man. But over and 
above all was his directing, controlling and life-sustaining 
enthusiasm for an ideal which furnished an heroic faith in 
the work he set out to accomplish, If heroes are what Fichte 
detines them—* Men who sacritice life and its enjoyments for 
the sake of the idea”—then Perthes stands high among the 
martyrs of German nationality and German literature. This 
faithfulness to the ideal good in thought and in conduct was 
the basis of his remarkable success as well as of his enduring 
fame. The times in which he lived were auspicious for such 
a career as his. They needed, in a striking degree, another 
of the balances between opposite forces which mark the in- 
dividuality of a great man. In the /muginary Conversations 
of Landor, in which are embalmed, in beautiful English, the 
lofty sentiment and poetry, the learned criticism and deep 
philosophy sO wortlhiy of the noted men who utter them, 
occurs this passage in which Diogenes replies to Plato: 
“ Tlim T would call the powerful one, who controls the storms 
of his mind, and turns to good account the worst accidents of 
his fortune. The great man is something more. He must be 
able to do this, and he must have an intellect which puts into 
motion the intellect of others.°* The life of Frederick 
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Perthes, as we have rapidly delineated it through its checkered 
career, exhibits him in this two-fold aspect of power and of 
greatness. Ile was powerful as a self-conqueror, and he was 
great in awakening others to intellectual conquests. As an 
exponent of the patriotism of the Fatherland, no purer 
name can be mentioned than his; as the regenerator of its 
literature he has no more conscientious rival. He fills up, 
more completely than any publisher of the century, the 
measure of Bacon’s noble standard of the true end of all 
human endeavor and of all human knowledge. Judged by 
the estimate of England's vreat chancellor, we commend him 
as a model worthy of the study of the publishing craft of our 
day and our own land. ‘Men have entered into a desire of 
learning and knowledge, sometimes upon a natural curiosity 
and inquisitive appetite; sometimes to entertain their minds 
with variety and delight ; sometimes for ornament and repu- 
tation ; and sometimes to enable them to gain the victory of wit 
and contradiction ; and most times for lucre and profession ; and 
seldom sincerely to give a true account of their gift of reason 
to the benefit and use of man; as if there were sought in 
knowledge a couch whereupon to rest a searching and restless 
spirit; or,a terrace for a wandering and variable mind to 
walk up and down with a fair prospect; or, a tower of state 
for a proud mind to raise itself upon; or, a fort or command- 
ing ground for strife or contention: or, a shop for profit and 
sale; and not a rich storehouse for the glory of the Creator and 
the relief of man’s estate.” + 


+ Advancement of Learning. 
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The learning relating to names happens 
ght atlair > f K 
Piose words of Sokrates, as reported by his friend Plato, 
may be thought necessary to reassure a good many students of 


language, who must perceive the irreverence with which the 


labors of the glossologists are treated now -a-days in a variety 
of Wits 5. For, Sokrates, like Julius (‘vesar, Marcus 7; Cicero 


and other vreat men ot antiquity, was himself a word-monger 
of the first order, recognizing the curious divinity that belongs 
to the art and faculty of speech and respecting it accordingly. 
At the same time, it must be admitted that philology, like 


some other branches of human research, has been distigured by 
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a great amount of extravagant phantasy and learned blundering, 
and has deserved much of the ridicule it has been obliged to 
undergo, not alone from the ignorant and careless, but from 
its own friends on occasion. One of the latter, for instance, 
was Dean Swift, who was himself a great auceps syllabarum 
and critic of language, and who has left some of his laughter 
on record in a paper that undertakes to give the derivation of 
several ancient names. He tells how a certain ruler of Mace- 
don loved eggs roasted in the ashes, and how—from the cry of 
the chef de cuisine whenever his majesty was heard coming 
down to breakfast—the king came to be styled A//-eggs- 
under-the-grate ' This is nonsensical enough; and yet the 
absurdity of it, without any of its pleasantry, is paralleled 
by the explanations respecting words and names gravely 
offered by some of the foremost philologists of our own times, 
English, German, French, American—Bopp, Humboldt, 
Grimm, Renan, Burnouf and Miiller—as we shall indi- 
cate farther on. The laughing critics of human progress 
have not been without grounds for their disparagements. 
They laughed at astronomy when it went by the name of 
astrology; they laughed at alchemy till Priestly, Lavoisier, 
Berzelius, Faraday and so many others had presented it in the 
guise of chemistry; and they will still disparage the speech- 
science, so termed, which has for ages worn very much the 
aspect and character of a sorcery, and has not as yet shown 
itself worthy of the honorable name of a science. To laugh is 
human—none of the lower animals was ever known to laugh 
—and the very philologists also laugh at one another. /?/dentem 
querere verum quid vetat 7? 

Still, it cannot be doubted that the study of language 
has a tendency to vindicate its right to respect and popu- 
larity. It was always and is still one of the greatest 
necessities and customs of men; and the most ignorant 
must naturally feel an interest in words and word-fashions. 
Indeed, as a general rule, it was the common people of all 
races—not the flamens, critics or grammarians—who were the 
choosers, rough-hewers and shapers of speech, from the 


earliest ages; even emperors have confessed that, while they 
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could command legions, they could not bring a new word into 
the language. Julius Cresar was forced to content himself 
with inventing the ablative case. The diversity of the 


four or five thousand dialects indicates the capricious, and 


somewhat wayward, work of the commonalty in all parts of 


the world. The changes of speech have come mostly from the 
candille, and words and phrases walk the streets and fields like 
vagabonds before thes are put respectably into the dictionaries 
and grammars. Unedueated people can love quaint and cun- 
ning words and even take part in an argument about them. 
lor the rest, the growth of culture and intelligence helps to 
elevate this common propensity ; the more especially that 
philology has latterly begun te treat of the old savings, pro- 
verbs, songs, fables and general folk-lore of nations things 
which are matters of interest to almost everybody. The 
theme of language must, in fact, be considered one ot the live- 
liest in literature—when it can have the benefit of proper 
treatment—and it certainly carries along with it most of the 
re counized elements of popularity. 

The origin of language and its curious necromancies were 
always matters of human interest and inquiry, and then of 
controversy. Men regarded words with an attentive respect 
at a period when their vocabularies were very scanty, and one 
word did duty for more than a dozen meanings. The bewil- 
derments produced in this way seemed to have something 
supernatural in them, and so worked upon people's fancies that 
the earliest writings of men are full of puns. In the Book of 
Genesis—to quote only what may be most familiar to the 
reader Adam, when he first salutes the lovely apparition of 
Eve, pays his addresses to her in a punning form; and his 
pun was almost as happy as the occasion itself.* In later ages 
many of the Pagan philosophers and Christian fathers tried to 

hap. 2, verse xxiii.i—Our Hebrew commentators take 
ict, concerning which a chapter of the most interest 


very easily expended. In a note, it can only be 


names “ Adam” and “ Eve,” signifies “ bone” in the 


ind Aryan speech And here it may be added, asa 


fact, that this legend of the protoplasmal bone can be 


incient manuscripts of Ireland. 
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explain the lively mystery of human speech. The former, in 
general, derived it from the god Hermes or Mercury, or the 
demiourgoi Thoth or Cadmus, and their philological explana- 
tions were, as a general rule, very feeble and frivolous. The 
Kratylus of Plato’s dialogues, for instance, derived theos (god) 
from the Greek word thein (to “ run”), for the reason that 
the earliest gods, the sun, moon and stars, were such runners 
or travellers! The word science, of Aristotle and Cicero, is no 
better than that of Kratylus. The Christians were rather 
disposed to think language must have had a human origin, 
since it has been stated that, in the beginning Aleim, or 
Elohim, brought the animals to Adam, “ to see what he would 
eall them.” This indicates a human agency in the matter of 
speech-invention ; and it has influenced the theories of modern 
investigators who trace it to the natural action of the human 
mind.* English writers have referred it in a great degree, to 
Onomatopaia or interjection, or both together, presenting 
what Max Miller calls the “* Bow-wow ” and the * Pooh-pooh” 
theories. Burnet, Lord Monboddo, who anticipated Darwin 
over a hundred years ago, + said that man was once an 


anthropoid ape with a tail, thought speech originally grew 


slowly out of the natural cries and exclamations of savage 


men; and he also believed it came out at first in the shape 
of wild, and disorderly sentences. Mr. [ewitt Key t tries 
to show how men got language by means of interjections ; 
and the Rev. Frederick W. Farrar also argues for interjections, 
along with associated ideas. 


These writers constitute what may be termed the English 


And they are quite right in sotracing it. Mental phenomena, of what- 
ever nature, originate in, or are predicated on, mental faculties. In respect 
of the phenomenon of speech it seems definitely settled that it is entirely 
lue to the existence of an organ, or more properly, a nerve-centre ; and that 
such a nerve-centre occupies a definite seat in the brain, viz.: in the left 
anterior lobe of the cerebrum. While this is . scientific fact it does not by 
any means invalidate the historical truth of our learned contributor’s essay.— 
EvbITOR Rezve 

+ Monboddo’'s Origin and Prog? f Language. Edinburgh: 1774-1792. 
t Language: its Origin and Development, London: 1868 


Chapters on Language. London: 1865. 
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school of philology; and our Professor Whitney of Yale may 
be ranked along with them, though he does not commit 
himself to any of their theories—or indeed to any theory. 
He accepts the faculty of speech as an original endowment 
of human nature, and prefers to follow the historic progress 
and growth of dialects. The German school also, with a few 
exceptions, holds to the natural origin of human speech; but 
its writers go deeper, so to speak, than the English, and are 
not satistied with such surface beginnings as the animal cries, 
or human interjections. Schleicher * contends that language 
is a natural involuntary organism; that its origin was involun- 
tary, and that its continual growth is regulated by fixed laws. 
Ile accompanies Darwin to the evolutionary depths and there 
tinds the inarticulate cries of the creatures destined in time to 
become men 4 and in these cries he recognizes the remote origin 
of language. The ideas of Dr. Bleek, the African missionary, 
are pretty much those of Schleicher. He supposes men were 
evolved from the lower order of beings, and that a period of 
some two hundred thousand years was necessary to develop 
the man from the monkey tribe and pertect the organs of 
human speech. He also had the idea that a certain class of 
apes, on the way to humanity, was stopped by some abnormal 
break or “fault,” which left them as they were—truncated 
men, or hommes MANGUES, as the French would express it. 
Lazarus Geiger + is of opinion that language was gradually 
developed from a single original germ, in a manner analogous 
to the phiy sical theory of those who derive all matter from 
the molecule or monad—an ingenious and suggestive style of 
argument which has won the adhesion of a great many 
philologists. Those analogies are the Dalilahs of the German 


imagination, and they are calculated to lead people very much 


astray. Baron Bunsen, in his dissertation on the Egyptian 


hieroglyphics, hazards the assertion that writing began with 
the shaping or drawing of objects, just as men must have 
danced before they walked, and sang before they began to 

* Die Darwinsche Theorie und die Sprachwissenschaft. Weimar: 1863. 


+ Ursprung und Entwicklung der menschlichen Sprache und Vernuft. 


Stuttgardt: 1872. 
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talk—a rather disconcerting style of logic for so grave an 
author. Max Miiller, in his letter on the Classification of the 
Turanian Languages, addressed to the Baron, illustrates the 
three historic orders of human speech—the Monosyllabic, the 
Agglutinative and the Inflectional—by reference to the three 
conditions of early society, the Patriarchal, the Nomadic and 
the Political. And again, with reference to Grimm’s Canon 
the Lautverschichung—which he controverts, Miller illus- 
trates his argument in his own rather vivacious way, by a 
reference to the “three legs” on a Manx half-penny, which, 
he says, bow the knee to England, Ireland and Scotland ; 
meaning by this that Sanskrit modifies .itself differentially 
with its ¢4,/ and f,as it approaches the countries of the 
west. It is not easy to accept the illustration ; and Professor 
Whitney does not hesitate to call it nonsense.* For this he 
should be held excusable; for, if it is not nonsense, it throws 
very little scientific light on a very debatable theme. For the 
rest, Grimm’s Canon, as a philological help, was hardly worth 
the time and industry expended upon it. The Oxford Pro- 
fessor, in his lectures on the Science of Language, adds another 
to the theories of speech origin, though in a rather shrinking 
and ill-assured manner. He rejects both ‘ Onomatopeeia ” 
and “ Interjection””—the Bow-wow and Pooh-pooh theories 
and ventures to offer one which seems as little satisfactory. 
He says that the roots and origin of language were certain 
‘phonetic types” or typical sounds; that there is “a law in 
nature by which everything that is struck rings,” every sub- 
stance having its particular sound. Demosthenes of old, 
whenever he saw Phocion rise to “address the house,” after 
he himself had sat down, was accustomed to say: “ Here 
comes the hatchet of my speech!” Prof. Whitney, who has 
often followed the eloquent Miller in something of the same 
way, called that “ phonetic” idea “the Ding-dong theory,” in 
happy allusion to that of the aforesaid “ Bow-wow ” and “ Pooh- 


pooh”’—and the disparagement is not at all an unfair one. 


Indeed, the Oxford Professor has ceased to advocate his 
phonetic types ; and he now stands uncommitted to any 


* Oriental and Linguistic Studies. 1873. 
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theory of speech-origin—a rather awkward attitude for such 
a very popular philologist. 

Another distinguished inquirer * into the early mystery of 
language is M. Ernest Renan, who presents his ideas with 
great eloquence, and also with great vagueness.* He says 
the origin of speech was owing to the human faculties acting 
spontaneously and in their completeness, and that it came as 
natural to men as cries did to animals. He maintains that 
there were several independent origins among the early 
tribes and that these were due to something like the imi- 
tation of natural noises. ‘“ The reason that determined the 
choice of words escapes us,” he says, “ but it has existed. The 
connection of the sense and the word ts never necessary and 


ss 


never arbitrary. [t is always with a motive (moferec.) Cer- 
tainly this stvle of language seems very appropriate to the 
philological ideas of M. Renan. In some places he is more 
distinct. He thinks, with Lord Monboddo and some others, 


that lang mve Was born in the * avolutinative”’ state, that is, 
in the shape of sentences—what we should term a“ word” 
being a prolonge d vociferation, as it were. This is the opinion 
of Prof. Whitney, also. In this he seems to forget that 
the Chinese language is monosyllabic, and is allowed ly the 
best philologists to present the very oldest forms of human 
speech 4 is if do =. lost assuredly, though in a vers feeble 
ind monotonous W Vy. 

Along with thr foregoing’ investigators must be mentioned 
Benfey4 who argues with a superior style ot logic that the 
origin ol language Lye lonvs to the natural sciences avreeing in 
this with the German philologists already mentioned whose 
irguments run parallel with those of the evolutionists. 
Abel [love lacque, whose recent work is mentioned at the head 
ot this ticle? ind of which a notice is given elsewhere, 
argues like those who hold that philology is a natural 
science connected with the anatomy of the brain, “in a 
convolution of the left cerebral hemisphere.” Ile thinks the 


De l’ Origine du Langag Paris: 1864 
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linguistic faculty was developed by degrees in the upward 
succession of beings; till at last the brain was so perfected 
that speech was a possibility in the individual (man). One of 
the latest of the German inquirers was Hajjim Steinthal of 
the University of Berlin, who, swerving from the naturalistic 
and far-reaching views of his countrymen, contends, with the 
strongest assurance, that speech had a supernatural origin which 
never can be distinetly recognized, and that, in fact, it came to 
the mouths of men as naturally as their saliva. Tle goes so 
far as to say that those who attribute that origin to any efforts 
of human intellect or human craft are men without knowledge 
or understanding. Professo1 Whitney, who is the * hatchet” 
of a number of those linguistic Germans, does not forget to 
characterize the curious opinions of Steinthal: and the latter, 
in a letter to Max Miller—who was only too happy to print 
parts of it in the Conte M porary Rh. Nie i, apropos of a public 
dispute with Mr. George Darwin—declares that our American 
is a “horrid humbug,” and adds, with a solemn ferocity : 
“When [read him, hollow vanity yawns in my face, and arro- 
gant vanity grins at me!” The German Professor, not being 
able to tind any theory of speech-origin from the pen of Mr. 
Whitney, was naturally obliged to direct lis bitter language 
to the man himself. 

No doubt the philological investigators carry on their work 
ina rather phantascic and disorderly way, for the most part, and 
are too mueh in the habit of bringing the question of races 
and their migrations into the arguinent of speech and speech- 
origin. But the general tendency of these researches is in the 
right direction—that of natural development—and the philo- 
logers are using the safest and most logical means, 7. e., the 
collection and comparison of as many vocabularies as possible, 
whether of the civilized races or savages. This tendency may 
be said to have begun, or shown, itself in a pronounced way, 
about a hundred years ago, when Halhed, Sir William Jones 
and some other Englishmen brought the Sanskrit language 


into the light of European scholarship. It is due however to 


the redoubted and undoubted genius of Italy—once again pre- 


paring to exhibit itself in the old ways of intellectual power 
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and progress under happier auspices and on a broader tield 
to observe that Signor Filippo Sassati discovered and an- 
nounced this “Sanscruta,” or bene articulato speech in the 
year LdS5. But the above mentioned Englishmen, Jones, 
especially, anticipated the later Aryan theorists of Germany 
as decidedly as the Scotch James Burnet, Lord Monboddo, 
anticipated, somewhere about the same time, the Darwinian 
views of evolution. Sir William said that the sacred lan- 
guage of ancient India was “more perfect than the Greek, 
more copious than the Latin, and more exquisitely refined 
than either, yet bearing to them both a stronger affinity in 
the roots of verbs and the forms of grammar, than could pos- 
sibly have been produced by accident; so strong, indeed, that 
no philologer could examine them all three without believing 
them to have sprung from some common source which per 
haps no longer exists. There is a similar reason, though hot 
quite so forcible, for supposing that both the Gothic and the 
Celtic, though blended with a very different idiom, had the 
same origin with the Sanskrit. The old Persian may be added 
to the same family.” . 

After the English came the Germans—the Schlegels, Ade- 
lung, Bopp, the Grimms, and others—who took up the theme 
with much more earnestness and learned industry, and who, 
beyond a doubt, have done most in the way of advancing the 
study of philology. Their labors produced an enthusiasm of 
language which has led to the conclusion, now almost generally 
recognized, that there is but one language in the world, and 
that the four or tive thousand dialects extant are but varieties 
of the same. But there is still a great dust of theory in the 
air, and the philologers have divided the arena of speech into 
so many little fields of labor and of combat, to suit their res- 
pective powers of industry or perception, that the majority of 
inquirers are more perplexed than enlightened. Some of the 
theorists have parcelled off a group of languages labeled 
Aryan; others have segregated the Semitic, with the Himy- 


aritic and Egyptian; others draw a ragged line round the 


Turanian, or Scythian, or Allophylian, and others put the 





* Asiatic Researches, Vol. 1, p. 422. 
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Polynesian and the American languages together. But the 
inevitable progress of linguistic researches and discoveries dis- 
concerts all these arrangements. The grand Indo-European 
ring-fence has been violated. Wordmongers assail it, as the 
Picts formerly attacked the Roman Wall, or Walls. The 
Kelts have got inside it after some hard fighting; and just 
now an Accadian column of Semitics from Assyria seems about 


to make good a lodgment within the Aryan rampart. For the 


rest, a number of recent works have been written to show that 
the Sanskrit was not the exclusive origin or aftinity of the 
Persian, the Assyrian, the Greek, the Roman, the German, 
the English and the Irish or Keltic; but that these dialects 
are swarming with words and forms belonging to the Turanian 
family or families. Ilunter’s Comparative Dictionary of the 
High Asian Languages shows traces of over a hundred Asiatie 
dialects in the English, French, Latin, German and Basque voca- 
bularies. Mr. Edkins—whose fine work is placed among the 
texts of this article—while he believes that the origin of speech 
was in Mesopotamia, shows that the roots and idioms of the 
Chinese, Mongolians, Japanese, Polynesians and other Oriental 
families may be found in the Sanskrit and in all the Indo- 
European group of languages. ve The Indo-European syscem 
rests,” he says, “on the Semitic and Turanian systems, as 
these do on the Chinese, and as the Chinese does on the primi- 
tive speech of Western Asia.” * The German, Europceus,t 
shows the affinity between African languages and those of 
Europe and Asia, while he unites the Basque with the Sem- 
itic and African in the same group. Fifty years ago ;he 
Basque stood alone. It was affiliated no where; and vet it is 
full of Trish and Welsh words. Mr. Ellis in his Pernwvta 
Sceythicu shows that the African, the Semitic and sub-Semitic, 
the Arvan, the Turanian or Seythian—this last including, in 
his argument, the Asiatic, the Iberian and the American—are 
asserts the kinship of the 


all of kindred origin. Renisch + 


Rn POD. 

| 

+t Stamm indschaft der meisten Sprachen der alte ‘lt, St. Peters- 
burg: IS70. 


t Der einheitlich wg d prachen der alten ft, Vienna: 1873. 
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languages of Central Africa, Ethiopia, Egypt, Arabia, Assyria, 
and the whole Aryan group. Le Normant,* in following the 
line of Oppert’s argument, believes that the Accadians and 
Assyrians were in race and language the kindred of the 
Ugrians and Finns; and he maintains the same views ina 
subsequent publication. + 

\ number of other authorities, which we have no space to 
enumerate, might be cited to show how the favorite but fragile 
barriers of the philologists are gradually pushed aside or 
pushed down, and how narrow have been the views of those 
who have set them up with such confidence and fought for 
them with such pertinacity. Those heptarchies of the linguists 
must in the end vive place to the larger and simpler hnomen- 
clature of a science such as language WW ill vet become, when the 
recognition of one sole speech among the many families of our 
race shall have prepared the way for the next inevitable step 

the step that must bring us face to face with the simple and 
natural origin of luman language. 

The evidence tending to prove that the existing languages 
of men have proceeded from a common origin, are very nu 
merous and all full of interest and suggestion. Some of these 
have been noticed in works already published, but the greater 
number remain as vet unrecognized ; and it may not be unin- 
teresting to point toa few of these. One of them may be 
found in the well-known Chinese word, coo//¢, meaning a 
common man. The term, in fact, means the same in the 
Enwvlish language, and has done so for the last thousand vears, 
having been writen ca//a in the Anglo-Saxon. It is the Irish 
vile, so frequently employed in the Senchus Mor and other 
ancient manuscripts. It is written w/a in Sinde and huwala 
in Java. The old Franks wrote it co/ve,a serf. The common 
word fora laborer or messenger in Scotland is g7//y, and the 
English peasant girl calls her sweetheart her eu//y, or, young 
man. The plural of coo/‘e or eul/y is represented in the 
Ilebrew Cuele h. a tribe: the Key ptian Auli and the Sanskrit 


hula: and, what is still more interesting, the Mexicans of 


nnes. Paris: 1873. 


Paris: 1874 
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Montezuma’s time called their white ancestors the ca/Awa, 
meaning * the people.” The root of the term is the Hebrew 
a/,achild; and the word has run through nearly all languages, 


being visible in a thousand shapes which cannot be noted here. 


It is seen in the Persian Aa/am, meaning a boy or young man ; 


and this word found its way somehow into the Patagonian 
vocabulary of South America, where it signifies the same 
thing, a boy. In the plural this term is sounded ca/mue, 
meaning a tribe, and is the name of a famous Tartar horde. 
It is also the name of atribe on the Columbia River, the 
Killimacs. And the Olmecs were an ancestral sept in Mexico. 
This is only one of a hundred parts of speech in which Mexico 
touches Mongolia. 

Again, there is the curious American phrase, * medicine- 
man.” This is found in the Arabie moadzin, a priest or 
teacher; and the Kurds have it in the shape of majousean, a 
term applied to those they call fire-worshippers. It is the 


Turkish word, mvezz/n, mentioned by Lord Byron: 


“ Muezzin’s call doth shake the minaret.” 


This word was heard by Hennepin and Charlevoix, from 
the mouths of the Red Indians of the Upper Mississippi and 
the Frenchmen confounded it in their ignorance, with their 
own word, medecine, as most of us have been taught to do. 
But the Indians made no such mistake; they knew very well 
that the word meant priest or diviner. Ilow or when did that 
priestly and poetic word come across the oceans and wilder- 
nesses of half the globe, from Ararat and the Cilician Gates, 
to the Missouri’ The question is a difficult one; but glos- 
sology may vet contribute something to the solution of it. It 
may perhaps, at the same time, inform us how the [Hebrew 
name for God could have brought its remarkable signification 
as far as the ridges of the Andes. Zama is the Peruvian 
word for * God” and for * sheep; ” and the Collas worship a 
young sheep, accordingly. Lama is evidently the Hebrew 
aleim or lohim, (God,) found in the first verse of the Book of 


Genesis; and it is also the English word “lamb,” a term 
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traditionally associated with worship in the old world * This 
coincidence will probably strike the thoughtful reader. It is 
one of those rather disconcerting little facts which may be 
met with by hundreds in the privileged highways or byways 
of language. 

Again, it may be interesting to note that the Red Indian 
word sguaw is Italian, and found in the /ingua Toscana in 
bocca Romana—a fact not usually recognized. In the last- 
mentioned speech it is written schzvva, with the meaning of 
“woman.” The word is also met with in the jargon of those 
valuable word-preservers, the gypsies, who use the term, 
assegae, for “woman.” The Trish called an old woman szga, 
and the Latins named her s¢gv. In almost all languages the 
word for “love” is also the word for “woman:;” and the 
Arabie sauk and the Algonquin sang, both mean ” love.” 
From which it appears that the poor Squaw bears a hame of 
the highest philological dignity. The papoose on her shoulder 
carries a name of equal significance and ancientry, derived 
from the common language of our race. 

If we now turn tothe great indigenous name of * Canada,” 
we find in it the echo of several beautiful names of the old 
world and the new, and all bearing’ the same signification — 
that of “water” and “river.” Canada‘has the meaning of 
“Water Country” or “Lake Region; and is one of the 
finest territorial names on this continent or any other.  Ca- 
nutie is the Seneca word for * lake.” The first French 
explorers of Lake Superior heard it named by the Indians on 
its shores, and they wrote the word Conde. This word was 
also the name of another great sheet of water, Lake rie, 
or Lake &Er/qge, as Ilennepin spelled it. The latter lake 


was called ¢ ly. The name is also recognized in the 


title of the sister-lake of Ovnta-r7o, which. by the by, holds, 


along with Conde or Conty, the Iberian term, r/o, a river. 
Conde is found in eastern Asia. In Thibet it is pronounced 
nud. and is the hame of the Indus. The academic reader 


le of Guatemala a god name wllam They use 


wear b n ony s i¢ omcthiing ke other p 
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is glad to find it in the Latin uwnda. In the speech of 
Dakota, nide or nade means a river; and the Kaffirs of 
Africa write or pronounce it ¢ndwe (river.) It will be a 
matter of additional interest to our Welsh readers that the 
pretty little stream ‘of //ondy, running through the glens and 
gorges of their Cumraeg mother-land, bears a name so truly 
American ; and the perfervid Scotchman may recognize the 
same in the classic v/th, which meanders forever in the lyric 
verse of Robert Burns. Thus our canuties and condes wind, 
wandering and flashing round the world ; but they are at their 
best and brightest at home, among the forest solitudes of our 
inland seas. 

And here it will be in place to record that the Vadoues- 
sioucs, as the Sioux were named in their native tongue, had 
their appellation from those Canutie or Nadu “lakes.” 
Nadu or nade is * water” in Dakotan speech, and S/ove means 
“tribe,” not alone in America but among the races of the old 
world. The French disguised the name S/oue in their style 
of spelling; but it is the Irish casach, a tribe; and this last is 
truly represented by the Mongolian or Tartar, cossack, which 
has the same meaning of tribe. The name, Vadovessioue, 
signified, therefore, the “ Water People” orthe * Lake Tribe.” 
The latter clause of the name is only used in our time, when 
people eall the S/oucs, the “Arabs of the West.” But they 
may, with far more propriety, term them the ** Cossacks of the 


Missouri.” 


Let us hear, still further, * what the waves say :” 


If a body, meet a body 
Comin’ through the rye; 
If a body kiss a body 


Need a body cry 


It is a somewhat puzzling question that question of the rye. 
The cheerful reader supposes it means the growing corn wet 
with dew through which the lyric maiden has been journeying. 
But this is one of the mistakes. Rve means a streamlet. It is 
the Rye river of English Yorkshire, and there is a Ree in 
Cambridgeshire. It is found in a dozen arrigs and irks of 
England, Treland and Scotland. There is a Lough Ree and a 
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Lough Reagh and 77o runs all over Spain and Portugal. It is 
found in Egypt and Syria, and it is our Are, which Hennepin 
first wrote Ar7ge,as the Indians pronounced it. By what pre- 
historic ocean-stream did that litthe word float over from the 
Keltic and Semitic Wwater-ways to the Missouri without losing 
a consonant ¢ But the most interesting part of its migration 
remains to be noticed-—that in which we of Manhattan Island 
“have a dear and domestic interest.” as Gibbon would say. 
The rye or erve ran through New York, till about a century or 
so avo, When itself and some of its sister streamlets were put 
to silence and buried from the sight of the sun. Its name was 
written Lek or Wrae,and it flowed Sound-ward from the 
Collect or Go/e7t pond, once standing on the site of the present 
* Five Points.’ in the midst of * its old contemporary trees.” 
Goleit, it must be observed, was a Keltice as well as a Dutch 
word, meaning “strait” or * inlet ;" and it was applied to the 
creek running from the North River through Canal Street up 
to the aforesaid lake of the Go/e/t or Collect. In those days, 
New York had two Go/e/ts. The other was and is the strait be- 
tween Astoria and Ward’s Island, and in the Dutch pronun- 
ciation it got the popular name of //e//gate. Returning to our 
little rye or wree, we tind that it once ran across the line of 
the Boston Road (near Chatham Square) through the low 
grounds and SWilllips till it reached the East river. About a 
dozen little PYES of a like sort have since that time shared its 
fate, between Capsey Point (the Battery) and Harlem Bridge. 


Many other local curiosities press for notice. But there 


is no room for them; nor for the small monograph of our 


beautiful Ohio, a name which is visibly floating sea-ward in 
seven or eight different countries and courses, from the Ova 
ot ( ‘ey lon to the sequestered waters ot the English W ve 

The sylvan Wye, the hermit of the woods.” 
Yet we cannot refrain from noticing one more curiosity of 
American speech which tends in the sale way to show how 
the * winged words” of men have flown over the world, like 


birds, indicating that they originally came from one and the 
same nest in the pre historic zons of the world. 
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The word //ow! is the general salutation of our Red 
Indians. It is also the salutation of the Chinese, the Japanese 
and other orientals. It preserves the sound of an universal 
form of greeting ; and to explain it in all its curious bearings 
would require a chapter. llow is the identical oriental 
word Om which has the precise meaning of * Hail.” Both 
terms mean “word,” or “salute;” this last term also signi- 
fying “speech.” Zi/uth is a Hebrew word for “address” 
and “worship.” All human forms of greeting mean only 
“word.” The Arab salute, wadagh, (word) is our term 
“adieu.” The Keltic * farewell” is another shape ot parole” 
(word.) The Greek chafre is the same. The Keltic sa/ 
means “word:” and the eastern sa¢/am, like ** salute.” means 
no more. Om—the Cambodian fawm and the Lrish caemh 

means “word,” all over the world. It is, we repeat the 
word //ow. This last was pronounced ave in ancient 
Italy. meaning “hail.” The French comment means our 
English “how; and it is aetually the word jow. We, in 
fact, use the term Om or Ave in “ How:” and, like the 
French, we have perverted it from its ancient and simple 
sense of “ word ”—adding to it the modern formula, * do you 
dot” The Chinese, Japanese and Chippeways do not want 
any added formula; they say //ow! as the Roman said Ave, 
and the Greek said Chaire: being in this respect far nearer 
the etymological truth of language than we are. When we 
come to understand our Coolies and Redskins a little better 


we shall learn a good deal from them of which we are now 


ignorant. We langh at See Sing of Canton for saying 


* pigeon-English,” thinking he means to say * business-Eng- 
lish.” Ile means no such thing. He knows that pazend 
means “language” all over the East, where bhash and hooshu 
mean “to speak,” in Sanskrit and Malayu; and he therefore 
says * paz nvd-English,” that is, “ English speech.” le is 
right; and we all blunder, in spite of our superior philology.* 

*It may be noted, as one of the curiosities of common-speech, that the 
frequenters of saloons and bar-rooms are beginning to use the salutation: 
How! as the accompaniment of a “smile.” None of them are aware— 
not even the college lads that may be found in such company—that they 


are using the word dve or Evoe, so familiarly spoken‘or shouted in the old 


festivals of Bacchus. 
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These and other like facts afford evidence of the unity 
of human language; and the labors of the European philolo- 
vists, as has “been observed, tend towards that conclusion. 
They might make more progress, if they theorized less and 
yathered their materials with more patience. Still, theory is 
the charm of all intellectual effort, a banner as it were, on the 
march of research. Every man cherishes his own particular 
system; he works all the more cheerfully, perhaps, for the 
narrowness of his field of labor; and Sir Isaac Newton, who 
had a dash of the visionary in his plodding nature, used to 
say that nothing great was ever discovered without what is 


called “a great guess.” The philologists make great guesses, 


accordingly. But some of them make great mistakes, as well, 


showing a plentiful lack of insight in these leaders of philological 
research. William Von Humboldt, for instance, asserted that the 
German word sprechen, (* to speak,”) was derived from the two 
words aus and brechen ; meaning that speech is speech, because it 
‘breaks out!” [tis rather surprising that he should not have re- 
membered the Ilebrew se phe ri. word,”’) or the Keltice stahbhar, 
speech,) which is the German 2/ffer, a cipher, and is also visible 
inthe English * suffrage,” and “ swear.” Sprechen is formed on 
sepher. “Cipher” is a numeral; and in all old languages the 
term for“ word” is also the term for * numeral”’—as in the 
Spanish vombre, a “name™ or word. Max Miiller makes a 
similar mistake. [le says our cipher, (or “ nought,”) is from 
\rabie esfron, “empty.” and therefore means * nothing.” It 
is amusing to see how completely he overlooks the fact that 
the other nine numerals are also named ciphers, and the 
practice of them called ciphering—the making of ciphers or 
sephers, ¢.¢. Words or signs or figures.  Geher, (pronounced 
jeber,) is the Arabic for * word :” and A/-gebru, as most people 
know, is the science or craft of figures or numerals. He also 
blunders over the Seandinavian word, “ Edda,” which he 
declares, means * Great-grandmother!” In twenty old lan- 
guages it means “poem.” It is the Zend guthu, the Japanese 
uta, the etho of the Creek Indians, the Hindu qeela, the Norse 
quida, the Arab a/a, the Madagascar od, ete.—all meaning 


‘song or * poem.” That the Oxford Professor should have 
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missed the meaning of the expressive old word is one of the 
curiosities of philological scholarship. 

M. Renan, who also says, “an infinite deal of nothing,” 
in an elegant way, on the theme of words, laughs at the 
English for writing pedigree. They should, he thinks, write 
it picd-de -JPile, that is, * crane’s foot :” because the branchings 
of a family resemble the spreading of that bird’s claw. He 
did not see the truth, that the Keltic peda or beda, means 
book or * history . and that qree is the Keltice ceara or care, 
meaning tribe or family. The last term is truly English, 
being especially applied to the people of a ship- the “crew.” 
Beda, the Trish for * book,” is also the Hindu for book, veda. 
Pedigree means simply * Family history.” And thus vanishes 
the linguistic bird of the clever Frenchman. 

The erudite and industrious Eugene Burnouf has also 
shown his unfitness to cope with the general “ mystery” of 
speech. Looking on the great name of the Persian Zaruthus- 
tra, he “says very wisely,” that it must mean, * Having yellow 
camels”—the old sage being probably the owner of some 
natural curiosities of that sort. But the true meaning is 
simpler. The two clauses of Zaruthustra are common English 
words in good standing Zaruth is derived from the Hebrew. 
in which it has the meaning of * speech,” learning, science. 
It is the Sanskrit sArvt/, (science,) and the Persian swrod. It 
is in the gypsy jargon, and in the Irish, meaning in this last, a 
“learned man.” From the Irish, it came to our own speech, 
and we write it shrewd, (wise.) stra is found in almost 
all old languages—the Arabic, the Chaldean, the Sanskrit, the 
Irish, the Anglo-Saxon, ete., as astar, shtr, sutra, asduire, steer 


-meaning always, “ reciter” or “ poet.” It is represented by 


the old Italian //ster, a player ; and by our own Keltice words, 
satire, story and history. Zaruth-ustra meant and means, 
“Learned Historian,” simply, in the common language of the 
meropes anthropor, or, “articulate speaking men,” all over the 
world. And yet those picturesque “ yellow camels,” will have 
their adherents in glossology for a long time to come. The 
name Zaruthustra was probably applied to more than one 
learned writer of Pehlvi or Zend; resembling in this, the 
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names Ilomer, David, Hesiod, .Esop, Eschylus, which had the 


meanings «* poet,” = reciter,” ete. The old Arabs had their 
and there were seven or eight writers named 


bard Omer: 
i word that holds the Keltic term sce¢/, meaning 


schy lus 


the Irish story-teller being named a scald, as the 


a “story ” 
Norsemen were long ago aware. 
: ; . mis well ; 
But, poulo majord canamus. There Is ho need to dwell any 
longer on the mistakes of 


meant well in their search for the oz pile s of their theme. 


our great philologists. They 
In 
France the linguists are looking forit withsueh vy ivacityafter the 
manner of their country, that the Societe & Linguistique , has 
its members to touch on such 
But it is an inquiry that must 


forbidden a * pleasing, dread- 
ful. subject of controversy. 
vO On under favor ot clearer lights and to more cert iin con- 
The origin of language, in fact, need not be doubted 
much longer. It was a natural and a simple origin, one p 


clusions. 


Lm, 


cisely and easily suited to the savacities of the semi-savage races 
whe tirst devised it, and who constructed it with reference to 
* nature which they understand best in the 


no body. They did not 
thove the clouds, about which they 


the portion 
world, heures look for lan- 
‘louds « 
dd vers 1 le, hor did they try to “evolve it 
th of their own inner consciousness,” about 


ai 
hal the German super- 


Stemthal 
or at best only half right. On the 


aep 
i 
cared Oss. 


Wrong, 
volutionary Germans have been looking in 
towards nature. But their evolu 


mit Is, 


tluitv of logic—the limbs and outward 


l 


the bring us an inch 


arvument ind does not 
venesis of human words, as the rude forefathers 
lirst agreed upon them in their forests—for this 
its origin in the woods ”—as Montesquieu 


feme had 
SuVA, OT something els . Language is hot concerned with the 


conditions of the molluse, the crocodile. the parrot or vorilla, 
those ** poor relations” of ours, who had and have no language 
hut a erv, or something like it. _[luman speech belongs to the 
status of tian, however he mav have reach a it, or Come ly it. 
His “first family” might have used cries and interjections for 
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a time, but it could not have existed fora century without some 
regulated forms of speech, which would be one of the most 
pressing necessities of life. Those forms existed and_ still 
partly exist, in the oldest records we possess Semitic, Aryan 
or Turanian—and they are just as plainly discoverable in all 
modern languages, bearing still their original meanings—the 
very images and superscriptions, so to speak, of those who first 
devised them. Not a single phonetic germ has been lost to 
human language in the long lapse of six thousand or ten 
thousand years. And furthermore, almost every one of them 
can be traced within the ring fence of its own powerful speech. 

[f these statements are true, it would be very natural to 
think that language-origin is not, or was not, so much of a 
Invstery after all: and assured|y there is no mystery in the 
matter. We have the undeniable radicles of speech in the 
llebrew, the \ssy rian, the Mongolian, the American and most 
other human vocabularies, and it Inay not he very hard to tind 
out the logic of the early artiticers of words and their simple 
way of putting sentences together. 

That Way in fact has been discovered, and will make itself 
known by a vari ty of demonstrations. The original plione- 
ties of speech, seein to have been about a dozen or less, and 
they were the consonants. The consonants carry the vowels 
and cannot be pronounced without them. The consonants of 


} 


which the organs ot speech are capable hay have been eight 


or nine originally, and every one of them signified that part 


of the human body that produced them, /. ¢. the month: and 
every one of them also signitied word, This was the tirst step 
and initial fact in all philology; and is the true key of the long 
lost science of speech-developm« nt. It isa very singular thing 
that some of the old Anglo-Saxon writers have pointe d to this 
truth. One of themsaid: * Os bydh odfruma wlcere spreche” 

that is, * Mouth is the origin of every language”: asaying which 
may be called trite enough, but it is also true enough, W ords 
were increased by the transpositions and agglutinations of the 
consonant germs, and the accenting of the vowels—this last a 
grand feature in Chinese phonology. The first germs were 


*J. M. Kemble’s Essay in the 28th Vol. of the Archeologta 
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the first alphabet. The Pheenician alphabet, according to 
Pliny and others, had sixteen of them. There were eighteen 
in old Irish. The combinations of these, produced an army of 
words, in time. But they were made so carelessly or clumsily, 
that they confused those who tried to use them. It was in- 
evitably found that * one poor word ” was doing duty for ten 
or twelve meanings, as in China. This might have been 
borne in conversation, which could be helped out with ges- 
tures, looks, &e. But when, at last, men wished to write or 
engrave words, as records, they found it necessary to fix the 
meanings of language by signs, each sign or figure indicating 
one meaning and excluding all the others. In this way grew 
the hieroglyphies of Egypt. And what was at first a sensible 
device and a necessity, become subsequently a sort of literary 
foppery, a scheme of priest-craft, and mystery. It is a ten- 
dency of the human mind to nourish and cherish the wizardies 
and sorceries ; and men in all ages of the world have loved to 
dress themselves and their destinies in mystery, as the bar- 
barous Red-skin uses paint, cock’s feathers and porcupine 
quills—mainly for superior effect and “to deceive the world.” 
Another consequence of that inadequacy of early speech was a 
Confusion of Babel—that legendary record which certainly 
preserves one of the truest facts in the history of man’s lan- 
uae. 

The most ancient and popular figure of speech grew out of 


the poverty of language. That was and is the ?7~n—a simple 


word, meaning “speech,” and written phouw by the Greeks, * 


*Sokrates himself was a punster. In his free and easy moments, (as 
Plato and Porphyry inform us) he was in the habit of saying Va ton kyna 
kai ton chena !— By the Dog and the Goose !""—these two terms resembling 
the ancient word meaning God in Asia Minor and Greece, and written Chiun 
in the Hebrew of Amos: c. 5, v. 26. This pleasantry brought its ultimate 
punishment in the shape of hemlock. A pun may be a very rash and 
dangerous figure of speech very often. It was so in the case of another 
notable free-thinker of our own country, old Samuel Gorton of Rhode 
Island (A. D. 1660), who was as philosophic and radical in his nature as any 
of his descendants in our own day; not excepting the present editor of this 
Review. That irreverent punster went so far as to call the grave magistrates 
of Boston $ust-asses; and forthis piece of vivacity added to his heretical 


“ perverseness,” A4¢ got his hemlock in the shape of a year’s lodging in jail. 
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The puns cover all human literature. They are the source 
of all the glamour, necromancy and magic of the world— 
the origin of all the mythologies, beliefs and superstitions 
of the human race. Legend, history, romance, poetry and 
folk-lore are “all compact” of paronomasia. The liter- 
ature of Arabia is fairly alive with double meanings. The 
Hebrew writings swarm with them. Adam’s first word is 
apun. Old British history is colored all over with this heroic 
figure of speech, which gives life and poetry also to the vener- 
able manuscript literature of lreland—so little understood, even 
by its own professors. It was the same inall forms of speech— 
whether Peruvian, * or Persian, or Greek. The classic reader 
need not be reminded of the puns that could charm the lively 
Athenian audiences in the farces of Aristophanes. 

In the domain of geography, which carries so much 
history along with it, the work of a true philology must 
prove very suggestive and very subversive. It will show, for 
instance, that half the Atlantic nomenclatures of our continent 
are falsely derived or interpreted. The true and sonorous 
name of America belonged to this country a thousand years 
before Almerigo Vespucci was born; and the genesis of the 
name is one of most interesting facts of speech-science. In 
the Hebrew, the Coptic and the Irish, the word homarig, how- 
ever spelled, either at the east or the west, always meant 
“Extreme End,” or, “ Farther Coast.” Five hundred years 
before the day of Columbus, the Norsemen named it * Mark- 
land.” It was also called Morigean or Forrigean, in all 
Keltica. The Irish /osrigean-cn-hetha, means “ the Extreme 


Coast of the world.” That /o7¢rigean was the name given, 
in the early days of discovery, to the large tract of land lying 
indistinctly between the great promontory of Florida and 
the great promontory of the North, 7 e. Cape Cod. 


* The old Peruvian play named “ Ollanta” was recently translated from 
the native speech, by Clements R. Markham. It was written down from a 
recital in Quichua, about one hundred years ago, by Don Antonio Valdez. 
Critics have doubted its ancientry, as a popular diverion. But this is vouched 
for by the number of puns that still live in the dialogue. These cunning 
figures have always belonged to the oldest forms and fashions of human 
language. 


2¢ Series: VOL. 11.—NO. I. 
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Need it be added that this venerable name is our word 
Virginia? foirigean was an Iberian term. ‘The bishop 
of western Spain and the adjacent isles was called the Bishop 
of Voragine; and the significant and popular name, so well- 
known to all the Atlantic pilots, was naturally wafted, in 
advance, to the unknown land of America. The philological 
torch may be applied to another blunder of the geographers. 
The Norsemen of the tenth century ealled the coast of our 
New England, Vin/and-it-goda, and our teachers have told us 
that the term means “the Good Vinland ”—that is, the 
good country in which the grape grows. It is surprising that 
those Norsemen —that is, the interpreters, for the pilots knew 
better—could not see how Vinland is Finland; otherwise 
*End-land.” It is less surprising that they could not recog- 
nize in goda, the name of the grandest promontory their 
mariners had met with on the coast of the new world.  Vn- 
land-it-goda, in the sailors’ mouths, meant the “ Extreme land 
of the Cod,” 7. e. head or cape. In this connection, it may be 
farther mentioned that those sea-going Norsemen or Kelts, 
gave to this same extraordinary promontory, the name of the 
most renowned and best known cape in Ireland—one of those 
curious facts with which philology is fated to disconcert a 
great number of preconceived notions. Our great northern 
cape received from the Norsemen the name of A7//arnese 
The ancient name of the Irish sea-mark was and is Cleareneas, 
or Clear Innis, ¢. e. the narrow point or promontory.* And 
thus those two sister capes, bearing the same historic name, 
exchange kindred greetings forever through the calm or storm 
of ages and the Atlantic; and our New England people must 
allow that they stand apart as a pair of the most singular 
landmarks of language, as well as of those widely separated 
ocean strands. 

In all those words and in many others of the same 
curious character, the roots of speech present themselves as the 
surest guides of research, tending everywhere to expose and 
rectify the fables, forgeries and fallacies of literature and the 
historic records. One would be apt to sav that there is not a 


* Vazce, or “ narrow,” is the name of one of the English capes 
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single true explanation to be found anywhere. We were told 
that a/manac was of Arab origin and meant the “moon.” It 
is the Keltic term for “ science ;” and has the same meaning in 
the Turkish, Arabic, Persian, Tartar and Malay languages. 
“Augur” is named from “speech” and not from “ birds.” 
Lambie is not from the Greek “foot” but from a root mean- 
ing “poetry.” “Astrology” was derived, not from “stars,” 
but from asdaire or satr, signifying “speech” and “divina- 
tion.” ‘“Necromancy” had nothing to do with “black.” It 
meant word-mongering and “ casuistry,” and it was taught (as 
Cardan tells us) in the University of Salamanca up to the 
close of the sixteenth century. ‘ Lupercal” had nothing to do 
with “wolf.” It meant ‘talk-place,” like forum, tribune, 
agora and pulpit. Campus did not mean a “ field,” formerly. 
It meant a tribune, 7. ce, a talk” or “Council.” The word 
gomps or gompsa, however spelled, meant “speech” in all 
Keltica. It meant speech in Peru where it was pronounced 
quipus. Campus, the college phrase, originally meant “ re- 
cital ;” and it has been curiously built into the perverse word, 
“Commencement ”—one of those modern shapes of speech 
which suggest the ignorance of our pastors and masters on the 
subject of ancient language. They lead us astray in a thou- 
sand ways. We are told that “laconic” is derived from the 
Spartan Laconia. It is derived from that ancient word for 
- speech,” discoverable in the log of the Greek logos. It is the 
Keltic or English /a/, or speech, or “play.” The English 
peasants use it in the sense of “sport,” and sometimes pro- 
nounce it “lark.” It is the “reckoning” of a ship—the /og. 
Laconism originally meant “idiom” and “ dialec&” from the 
Hellespont to the Bay of Galway. 

The very heavens are smirched all over with the philological 
blunders of men. To give a familiar little instance: One of 
the northern constellations is called Charles Wain. For this 
there was once an explanation referring to king Charles and a 
wagon. Subsequently the new school of critics scoffed at the 
old and said Churl’s Wain; and this certainly bore a better 
face—for churl and wagon were “in a concatenation accord- 


ingly.” And yet Sholus-wain isa Keltic phrase for “ brilliant 
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light,” or * brilliant stars.” In Chaucer's time that starry group 
was named Watling Street, as he tells us. And others have 
told us it was called after the celebrated Anglo-Saxon high-road 
of the same name. In the British tongue the two words have a 
meaning of “shining way of light.” It may be added that the 
same group in the Gaelic was named (rigerean—a term that 
signifies “starry splendor.” 

In the midst of such a labyrinth of errors, the Bopps, 
Humboldts, Burnoufs, Champollions, Millers, and so many 
others, have done little or nothing in the way of discovering 
the true nature and origin of language. None of them seems 
to have had the true insight—the flasre ¢tymologique which 
makes research effective. As a general thing, they have 
“talked an infinite deal of nothing,” and led their followers 
into a number of wrong courses, from which these last will not 
be brought back without a good deal of surprise and perhaps 
displeasure. The philologists never dreamed or allowed them- 
selves to think that the men of the early tribes could excogi- 
tate their little scheme of language from the forms, features 
and functions of their own bodies; still less could they see 
that the handful of phonetics formulated in’ this way could 
have remained in use ever since, bearing at the present day, 
in all the vocabularies we know, the sume meanings once 
attached to them on the banks of the Nile or the Kuphrates. 
Of this survival a thousand proofs could be here set down. 
Our word “smile” is found in the Greek dictionary. It. is 
compounded of three original roots, osx, ov and o/, each signif y- 
ing “mouth.” Ge/usma means “smile,” in the Greek; and 
it holds the same three radicles; but the order of them is not 
the same. The o/ was put first, os next, and ow last. This 
little instance brings one at once face to face with the first 
elements of language, and shows us the men of four or six 
thousand years ago in the very act of building up one of their 
words. 

The origin of speech was a simple thing, a natural artifice 
having none of the difficulty or mystery, with which men love 
to associate their origins of whatever sort. All the varieties 


of the sole human language have grown from the dozen germs 
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that formed the gamut or alphabet of those who devised it, 
and who were neither wizards, sorcerers or mystics, but 
common men. The evidences of this are very numerous in 
language itself; and they certainly need to be so; for men 
have no real sympathy with anything new and strange, and as 
a general rule prefer to remain in the customary beliefs—stare 
super antiquas vias. Ditticulty and elaborateness win more 
respect than simplicity; and for that reason men formerly 
clung to their Ptolemaic scheme of astronomy, with its cycles 


and epicycles, orb in orb, and re jected the simpler sy stem ex 


hibited by Copernicus, which brought such disorder into their 


nomenclatures, customs, forms of speech and ideas of religion. 
The true theory of speech is simple enough to be slighted as a 
sort of inordinate fancy or delusion, and subversive enough to 
be met with strong dislike and discouragement. But it will, 
nevertheless, make its way, however slowly, to the general 
acceptance of men. Under the briefest treatment it can in- 
dicate something of its inevitable truth. A fuller exposition 
of it would present one of the most luminous chapters to be 
found in the history of human intelligence. 
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Arr. [V.—Tue Procress or Mopern Astronomy. 


l. Tlistoire di IP Astronoméc Mod: dic. Par M. i LAMBRE, 
2 vols. 4° Paris: 1821. 
Hlistoire he LY’ Astronomie LAL Dia-hi itieme Niéele. 
Par M. Detamprr. 1 vol. 4° Paris. 


Spectrum Analysis. By Dr. HW. Stnetien. 1 vol. 


»~ 


Sorentiric knowledge is acquired by observation and 
reflection. There was a time in the history of the human race 
when man was without any knowledge that might be called 
scientitic. Necessity tirst directed his attention to the obser- 
vation of Nature, to the classification of her phenomena, and 
to the deduction of conclusions which relate to the laws by 
which those phenomena are regulated. The necessity of 
measuring limited portions of the earth’s surface, suggested to 
his mind the study of geometry, or the relations of lines, of 
angles, and of surfaces. The cultivation of the soil suggested the 
necessity of observing the return of the seasons, and the laws 
on which it depends. In this way the Science of Astronomy 
must have had its origin. 

Though we know that the science of astronomy had a 
beginning, and reason and such facts as we gather from ex- 
perience make known causes which very probably first directed 


man’s attention to the subject, vet neither observation nor 


reflection has yet been able to make known to us the place of 


its birth, its date, or what pe ople tirst conceived it. There have 
been some reasons for regarding Chaldea as the earliest home 


of the science, though China and India are not without some 
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claims in that respect; but the more recent discoveries in 
Egypt, which show us that that ancient nation had made very 
considerable advances in the arts of civilization se veral 
thousand years before our era, call our special attention to that 
favored land, not only as probably the earliest seat of the 
civilizing forces, but also as the country in which the science 
of the stars first took its rise. The heliacal rising of Sirius 
was carefully watched some thirty centuries before Christ, to 
inform the Egyptians when they might expect the rising of 
the Nile, the fertilizer of their soil. 

The progress of astronomical science is much dey ndent on 
the progress of other sciences and the mechanic arts. During 
its early history less foreign help was needed. In later times 
not only optics and mathematics, but chemistry also lends its aid 
in exte nding the boundaries of the science of the stars, especially 
that part which relates to their physical constitution. 


The ideas entertained during many centuries previous to 


the discovery of the true method of scientific research—which 
the labors of Copernicus well illustrated, and likewise those 
of Tycho Brahe, Kepler, Galileo and Newton,—that the 
human mind is such an epitome of the universe that all the laws 
and pli nomena of the latter may be derived from the former, 
kept man constantly reasoning in a circle, so that he made no 
progress in the knowledge of Nature. The laws of logic are 
invariable, so that the conclusions at which reason arrives, are 
dependent on its premises; and if premises which have no 
existence in Nature, be assumed, the conclusions cannot ac- 
cord with her laws and phenomena. A well-disciplined mind 
seldom errs in drawing conclusions from the data taken as the 
basis of reasoning: but a lack of clear perception of what 
actually exists often leads persons otherwise well-educated far 
from the truth. 

Two general methods may be pursued in the discovery of 
truth. One is to assume premises supposed to be true, draw the 
conclusion and compare the result with the operations and 
phenomena of Nature. If the two harmonize, we have arrived 
at the truth which we seek; if they do not agree, our 


premises are wrong, and we must repeat the process. This is 
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a“ scientitic use of the imagination.” The other method is 
the inductive which was explained by Bacon, —the observation 
of Nature’s phenomena both as they present themselves un- 
asked, and as they are produced by experiment, and the de- 
duction of her laws by comparing such observed facts. Several 
of the ancient astronomers, and especially Llipparchus, the 
greatest astronomer of antiquity, subjected their lin potheses to 
calculation and observation. In this way they were able to 
correct errors into which they had fallen, and thus their efforts 
really improved the science. The fact that Ilipparchus did 
not adopt the true svstem of the world as the basis of his eal- 
culation, has no important bearing on the question. At a 
later period, during the Middle Ages, ho progress Was made 
because hypotheses were hot compared with observation. A 
blind admiration for the ancients prevented the medieval 
scholar from making much progress in knowledge beyond what 
the ancients had done. The spirit ot controversy reigned 
supreme ; the human mind lost its freedom, and its servility 
was manifested by the numerous commentaries which were 
produced during that period on the writings of the ancient 
authors. 

The first great step made towards throwing off the 
mental yoke which had bound the minds of men of the 


Stationary Period, as Whewell calls it, for a thousand years, 


was the establishment of the heliocentric system of astronomy 
by Copernicus. This eminent man was not the first who had 
seen the advantages which would result from supposing the 
sun to occupy the centre of the planetary system. The early 
history of astronomy contains several instances of philosophers 
entertaining this view, though it was rejected by the majority 
of its writers. The reason of this is easily found. The helio- 
centric theory, or that which places the sun in the centre of 
the celestial motions, and the geocentric theory, or that which 
supposes the earth to occupy that centre, must both give the 
same relative motion. The former hypothesis has the advan- 
tage of simplicity; the latter, the testimony of the senses. 
Neither of these hypotheses Was based on conclusive argu- 


ments, and some proof more convincing was needed. The geo- 
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centric hypothesis was the first suggested by observation ; and 
the motions of the sun, moon and planets were first sought ‘to 
be explained in accordance with this view of things. It was 
accordingly made the basis of somewhat extensive calculations ; 
and it was thus found to be possible to predict, not only the 
general appearance of the heavens, but the actual places of the 
sun, moon and planets, with a good’ degree of approximation, 
and corresponding well with the accuracy of their observations 
in the early periods of the science. 

All motion was supposed to take place in a circle, if the 
orbit was a curve, and this supposition led to the introduction 
of cycles and epicycles, eccentrics and defferents. A body 
was supposed to move in the circumference of one circle, while 
the centre of this circle was carried around the circumference 
of another circle, either centric or eccentric. It was just here 
that the geocentric, or Ptolemaic theory, had the advantage 
over the heliocentric, previous to the publication of Coperni- 
cus’ work de PRevolutionibus. No mathematician before him 
had attempted to explain the irregularities of the motions of 
the celestial bodies, by supposing the sun placed in the centre 
of the planetary system, and also to predict the places of the 
sun, the moon and the planets. Since Copernicus adopted the 
hypothesis of circular motion for the heavenly bodies, he was 
obliged to retain the greater part of the eccentrics, epicycles 
and defferents of the Ptolemaic theory. 

The Copernican system of astronomy was not accepted at 
once by the cultivators of the science ; but the placing of the 
sun at the centre of our system was a great advantage when 
the motions of Venus and Mercury were to be explained, and 
it only required a little time to enable it to find a place in 
man’s thoughts, and then its truth would at once become 
apparent. The great observer, Tycho Brahe, opposed it; but 
he was not a theorizer, and his opposition was not enforced 
by arguments that had any great weight. The labors of this 
great man, and his active devotion to his favorite science, form 


an epoch in the progress of astronomy. He expended his 


whole private fortune * in the construction of superior astro- 





* About a ton of gold. Brewster’s Martyrs of Science, p. 143. 
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nomical instruments, and a magnificent observatory. Some 


' 
of his instruments were actually divided to minutes of are; 


and by employing the method of transversals, or the diagonal 
scale, which was introduced about that time, he carried the 
practical division to ten seconds. * Not only were Tycho 
Brahe’s instruments vastly superior to those hitherto used by 
astronomers, but his methods of observation were also such as 
to assure a greater degree of precision in the final results than 
had been hitherto attained. By taking into account the effect 
of refraction, he avoided, to a great extent, a source of error 
which had vitiated the observations of all preceding astrono- 
mers.” The telescope Was not yet invented, and the obser- 
vations were made by pointing the instrument towards the 
object to be observed, by means of plain sights: and this 
method does not admit of that precision of observation 
Which some of Tycho’s instruments contemplated. Hevelius 
(1611-1687) was the last eminent astronomer to employ 
plain sights in his observations. The degree of accuracy to 
which this method of observation attained, was to determine 
the position of a celestial body within about one minute of 
an are.+ 

Tycho Brahe’s observations were sufficiently accurate, how 
ever, to demolish the epicycles of the ancient astronomers. 
The great mass of observations which Tycho accumulated 
during his career as an observer, came into the hands of Jolin 
Kepler in 1601, for discussion, and he at first attempted to 
compare them with calculations based on the ancient ideas of 
circular motion in eccentrics and epicycles, but the outstanding 
errors were so great that Kepler could not attribute them to 
defects in observation,—Tycho’s excellent instruments and great 
accuracy as an observer, forbidding such an explanation. 
Kepler's familiarity with the properties of the conie sections, 
as developed by the ancient mathematicians, enabled him 
finally to select the ellipse as representing the form of the 
planet's orbit, and one of the foci as the positions of the sun, 


and with these he was happily able to show that observation 


*Grant’s Hist. Phys ¢., p. 442 + /d., p. 446 
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and calculation agreed perfectly, at least within the limits of 
the errors of observation. These investigations revealed 
two very important laws of Physical Astronomy, known as 
Kepler's first and second laws, namely : 

That the planets move around the sun in ellipses, the sun 
occupy ing one of the foci ; and 

That the radius-vector, or imaginary line joining the 
centres of the sun and planet, sweeps over equal areas in equal 
times. 

These very important results were obtained by discussing 
Tycho’s observations on the planet Mars. The great eccen- 
tricity of the orbit of that planet, rendered it well-adapted to 
Kepler's researches on the laws of its motion.* The third 
law of Kepler, which is equally as important as the law of 
elliptical motion, was early sought for, but it was not dis- 
covered till 1618, nine years after the announcement of the 
first two laws. Since the discovery by observation of Kep- 
ler’s third law of physical astronomy, that the squares of the 
periodic times of the planets are proportional to the cubes of 
the mean distances, required a knowledge of the relative dis- 
tances of the planets from the sun, the reader may well be 
surprised that such information was accessible in Kepler's day. 
Ptolemy had furnished numbers representing the ratios of the 
mean distances of some of the planets, and these Kepler cor- 
rected by means of the observations of Tycho Brahe, and the 
ratios thus corrected served Kepler as the basis of his investi- 
gations. “ Kepler announces his law,” says M. Bertrand, 
“verifies. it without communicating to us, as was his wont, 
the history of his ideas; and then transported with the full 
and entire possession of one of the secrets longest and most 


ardently sought, he breaks forth into raptures of thanksgiving, 


and, not content with the common language of humanity, 


borrows the majestic symphonies of the Psalmist.” + 
These three laws of Kepler are the basis on which has been 


raised that broad and elevated superstructure known 


as 


* Astronomia Nova, seu Physica Calestis tradita Commentariis de Motibus 
Stelle Martis. Prague: 1609. 
+Mém. Acad. Sciences, Tome XXXV, 1866. 
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Physical Astronomy, on which some of the greatest minds that 
the world has known have displayed their genius and power. 
The first and third laws are a sequence of Newton’s law of 
gravitation; but the second law results from any force that is 
directed towards a tixed centre relative to the system. Phiysi- 
eal astronomy treats of the motions of the heavenly bodies, and 
the influence which the attractive force of one has on another. 
The dey elopment of this department of the science of the stars, 
is due to the improvements in mathematical analysis. Some 
of the earliest ideas on this subject can be traced to the fertile 
mind of John Kepler.* Laplace says that Kepler has present- 
ed in his work on the measurement of casks, some views which 
influenced the revolution that geometry experienced at the close 
of the seventeenth century. + Kepler also vave his attention to 
several departments of the science of opties, and his discoveries 
and explanations did much towards laying the foundations of 
that branch of natural philosoplis which has been so success- 
fully cultivated in more recent times. Thus we see how much 
we owe to the industry and the versatile talents of that eccen- 
tric, but wonderful genius, John Kepler, ( 1571-1630.) 
“The accidental discovery of the power of the telescope ” t 


was made in [lolland, near the close of the year 1608, In 


May, 1609, Galileo heard of the invention of the telescope in 


Holland. Ile immediately set himself to work to consider 
the optical principles on which it was based, and he was not 
long in rediscovering among the principles of refractions what 
were necessary to the construction of such an instrument. He 
at once applied these principles and made a telescope which 
magnified the diameter of objects three times. The seeds of 
this invention had fallen on fertile soil. It is scarcely probable 
that there was another man living then who would have turn- 
ed the invention of the Dutchman to a better account. He 
soon constructed more powerful telescopes, and these he at 
once turned to account in astronomy. le directed his magic 


tube towards the moon, the sun, Venus, Jupiter, Saturn, and 


+ Précis de l’ Hist. de l’ Astronomie, 1821, p. 95. 
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the fixed stars, and he found it to reveal extraordinary 
wonders. 

There has been considerable discussion in relation to the first 
discovery of the solar spots, and the satellites of Jupiter.* In 
writing a history of astronomy, it is quite in place to ascertain 
who were the first that discovered its facts; but in treating 
of the modern progress of the science, it is of more importance 
to learn who gave it its greatest impulse. Among those who 
first applied the telescope to astronomical purposes, Galileo 
by common consent, stands at the head. His discovery of the 
phases of Venus, and the miniature system which the Jovian 
world presents, adds a strong proof in favor of the truth of 
the Copernican system of astronomy. 

Besides Galileo’s discoveries in astronomy and his writings 
on the subject, he made numerous discoveries in the science of 
mechanies, which were subsequently of the highest impor- 
tance when mathematicians began to lay the foundations of the 
science of celestial mechanics. He also discovered that a 
pendulum vibrates in the same time, so far as his observations 
could determine, whether the are vibration be long or short, 
and he saw its great value for the measurement of time, but 
he never succeeded in constructing a machine so as to apply it. 

The accurate measurement of time is not only of the 
highest importance in the common affairs of life, but it is 
absolutely necessary for astronomical purposes. The ancients 
appear to have employed dials for that purpose when the sun 
shone, and clepsydras or water-clocks, at other times. In some 
instances they indicated the point of the zodiac that was on 
the meridian at the time of the observation, and this method 
was probably the most preferable of any then known. Though 
the Arabian astronomers usually indicated the time of an 
observation by means of the apparent altitude of a star whose 
position was known, yet it would appear that the pendulum 
was applied to the measurement of time by the great astrono- 
mer, Ebn-J unis.+ 








*See Humboldt’s Cosmos, Vol. II, pp. 701-2; Arago, in the Annuaire 
for 1842, pp. 460-70. Grant's Hist. Phys. Ast., p. 769. 
+ Laplace, Précis de 1’ Hist. de 1’ Ast., 1821, p. 60. 
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Waltherus, of Nuremburg, appears to have been the first 
to use clocks moved by weights, to measure time for astro- 
nomical purposes. The clocks then in use had a balance 
insteal of a pendulum to regulate the descent of the weight, 
and they were illy adapted to the accurate measurement of 
time. Tycho Brahe complains very much of their imper- 
fections, being constantly liable to get out of order.* We 
have already referred to Galileo's discovery of the practical 
isochronism of the vibrations of a circular pendulum, and that 
he was unable to construct a machine which would enable 
him to turn his discovery to any account. The Dutch astrono- 
mer and mathematician, Iluygens, was more successful, for he 
substituted the pendulum for the balance in the clocks then 
in use. Thus the downward motion of a weight kept the 
pendulum constantly vibrating. The idea of constructing a 
time-piece upon this principle first occurred to him in 1656. 
The invention soon became known throughout Europe, and 
it was hailed with very general applause.+ Iluygens even 
showed how to cause the oscillations to be perfectly iso- 
chronous by causing them to be performed in the are of a 
eycloid. The practical difficulty, however, of applying this 
principle has caused the circular pendulum to be generally 
used for purposes of measuring time. This one invention 
revolutionized to a great extent the science of measuring in 
astronomical observations. 

It is not possible to make clocks so as to measure time 
with perfect accuracy; but modern skill has produced them 
so nearly perfect that they. will run for months and not vary 
more than half a second of time in twenty-four hours. In 
order that an observation of a celestial body may be complete, 
the element time must enter in; or, in other words, the time 
when the observation is made should be recorded. Ilence 
the great need of exact time-keepers. An astronomical clock 
which keeps exact time; or rather one whose error and rate 


of variations are known, enable the astronomical observer to 


determine the right ascension of a heavenly body with great 
facility. 


* Progymnasmata, p. 149 +Grant’s Hist. Phys. Ast., p. 448. 
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In the early ages of astronomy, the measurement of small 
angles was one of the most difficult things that the practical 
astronomer had to encounter. Ancient observers could deter- 
mine the apparent diameter of the sun only within quite 
widely extended limits. They could not, therefore, measure 
the variations in the sun’s apparent diameter. The con- 
struction of an apparatus which would enable the astronomer 
to measure small angles with a high degree of accuracy, was, 
therefore, of the first importance. The necessary instrument 
for accomplishing this object was invented by William 
Gascoigne, a young English astronomer of great promise, who 
was born in 1621, and was killed in the battle of Marston 
Moor, in 1644. Ile made the invention at least as early as 
1639. Though Gascoigne’s invention, known as the micro- 
meter, was made at this early date, yet it did not become 
generally known; and it was not till it was re-invented by M. 
Auzout, in 1666, that it came into anything like general use. 
Huygens, Hooke and the Marquis Malvaisia, each invented 
an apparatus that enabled them to measure small angles, but 
not with that facility and accuracy which could be done with 
the micrometer of Gascoigne. 

In order that a micrometer may be used with a telescope, 
the eye-glass of the telescope must be convex, so that the mi- 
crometer can be placed in the focus of the object-glass. The 
telescope invented and used by Galileo had a concave eye-glass, 
and this received the rays of light from the object-glass before 
they came to a focus, so that the length of the telescope was 
less than the focal distance of the object-glass. The length of 
a telescope composed of two convex lenses, is equal to the sum 
of the focal distances of the two lenses. It will now be seen 
that previous to the invention of such a telescope, a micrometer 


could not be used. It is uncertain who was the first to employ 


a convex eye-glass; but it is known that Gascoigne used one 
as early as 1639, * since he showed his friend Crabtree at that 
date a telescope with a micrometer attached. Many years 
elapsed before Gascoigne’s observations were published, and it 
was not till Auzout’s invention was made known that a letter 


* See Sherburnes’ 7ranslation of the Sphere of Manilius, (1675,) p. 62. 
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from Richard Townley described Gascoigne’s micrometer. * 
Delambre has justly said: “It must be remarked that the 
observations of the two friends were not published till eighty 
years after their real date. Thus, in according to Gascoigne 
the first idea and even the first execution of a micrometer, it 
is just to reserve their rights to the astronomers who, without 
having knowledge of the English observations, were conducted 
by their own reflections to the same discovery. + 

The difficulty in dividing the limbs of graduated instru- 
ments, such as sextants, quadrants, and circles, accurately and 


into small arcs, early led to the invention of an apparatus 


which enabled the observer to read off small ares without there 
being such ares marked on the instrument. About the middle 
of the sixteenth century, Nonius, a Portugese mathematician, 
invented the instrument now known by his name, but it was 
found so troublesome to use it that observers did not much 
employ it. In 1631, Pierre Vernier, a Frenchman, invented 
the wernier; by applying this to the graduated limb of an in- 
strument, the limb could be practically divided into much 
smaller ares. llevelius used a tangent screw to effect the 
same object. 

The ancient method of observing was by using plain sights, 
or simple pinnules, and Ilevelius was the last great astronomer 
who used this method as we have already mentioned, after the 
invention of telescopic sights. It appears that as early as 
1665, Wren and Hooke employed telescopic sights, + but the 
first published observations made with such sights, are those 
of the French astronomer, M. Picard, dated October 2d, 1667.8 

One of the most important astronomical instruments is the 
Transit Instrument. It is substantially a telescope so ad- 
justed as to move only in the plane of the meridian. Its use 
is to determine the passage of celestial bodies over the meri- 
dian, and in connection with a clock, or other time-keeper, to 
obtain correct time, or to measure the right ascensions of the 


* Phil. Trans. No. 25. + Hist. Ast. Mod., Tome II, p. 590. 
t See Birch’s Hist. of the Royal Society, Vol. I, p. 208. 


S Histoire Céleste de Lemonnier, p. 11. 
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celestial bodies. This instrument was invented by Olaus 


Roemer, * a Danish astronomer, who discovered the progres- 


__-~ 


sive motion of light in 1675. Roemer also saw the great 
advantage of circular instruments over the sextant and the 
quadrant. “IT would place more contidence,” says he, “in a 
circle of four feet, than I would in a quadrant of ten feet.” 

We have now given a brief account of the invention of the 
more important astronomical instruments by means of which 
accurate measurements are made. These lie at the foundation 
of all improvements in practical astronomy. Roemer’s obser- 
vations are comparable in accuracy to those made in recent 
times. Some of his observations are the earliest that have 
been regarded as sufficiently accurate to be employed in solving 
the problem of the motion of the solar system in space. 
Where changes take place so slowly as in the case with the 
fixed stars; and where so many of the angles to be measured are 
so very small as they are in modern astronomy, it is evident that 
measurements must be made with great exactness in order to 
be serviceable in arriving at truths. Of course, improvements 
in construction and manufacture of instruments, have been 
carried to a much greater extent in our own time, but the 
tirst great advances were made by the persons to whom we 
have referred and at the times mentioned. We shall now 
turn our attention briefly to the discoveries in physical 
astronomy. 

Theory and practice should go hand in hand. We have 
seen that Kepler discovered three important laws of planet- 
ary motion, and he also showed how to tind the place ot 
a planet in an elliptical orbit at any time, if the time of its 
passing a given point was known. This was sutticient so long 
as the observations on the positions of the planets were made ; 
but after the improvements in instruments and in means of 
observation, it was seen that the sun, moon and planets were 
subject to irregularities not represented by Kepler's laws. It 
was possible to determine empirically the laws which regulate 
the more important perturbations of the moon’s motion, so as 
to satisfy approximately the observations on her position, but 

* Horrebow’s Basis Astronomiae, p. 48. 
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in this way physical astronomy could never have advanced 
bevond the merest rudiments. A master mind, like Newton, 
was needed to bring together the scattered discoveries pertain- 
ing to the laws of mechanics, combine them with discoveries 
of his own into a grand whole, and thus lav the foundations 
on which to rear the science of physical astronomy. 

The first idea of gravity occurred to Newton in L666, By 
means of Kepler's third law he saw that the force of gravity 
must vary inversely as the square of the distance. He then 
attempted to prove that the same force holds the moon in her 
orbit, but owing to an erroneous value of the earth’s diameter 
—the best that he could then (1666). find—his result was not 
favorable to his hypothesis, and he dropped the matter. In 
1679, M. Picard, tv whom we have already referred, executed 
a new, and more exact measurement of the earth’s magnitude , 
and while Newton was attending a meeting of the Royal 
Society in 1682, Picard’s measurement became the subject of 
conversation, and Newton noted down the results obtained by 
the French astronomer, and with these data he determined 
the diameter of the earth, and thus armed, he again attacked 
the problem of gravity, and had the satisfaction to see his 
results contirm his early views. Having made the great dis- 
covery that the force of gravity varies directly as the mass, and 
inversely as the square of the distance, he drew up his immor- 
tal work, Lhe Mathematica! Principle s or Nutupal Philoso- 
phy, in which he discussed a great variety of problems, and 
among them showed how to account for several of the more 
important irregularities of the moon’s motions. * 

We have not the space to describe the numerous diseover- 
ies in mathematical analy sis, which followed the publication 
of the Principia.+ Newton gave his demonstrations in the 
language of the ancient geometry, and it seems that he either 
exhausted his resources, or there was no one able to extend 
it beyond what Newton had done. Newton himself had 
invented a new instrument, the tluxional calculus, and this he 


left for others to develop sufficiently to be applied to the 
great problems which physical astronomy presented. 


Leibnitz 
* Principia, Book I, Prop. 66 + See V. QO. R&., No. LI, Art. IV. 
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had invented the differential caleulus, which differs from 
Newton’s caleulus only in the method of conceiving of it, and 
he and the Bernoullis applied themselves to its extension. 
Suflice it to say that fifty years elapsed after the publication 
of the Prine‘pia, before the new calculus was sufficiently 
developed to enable mathematicians to take up with advantage 
the problems of the celestial motions and the figures of the 
planets, which Newton had commenced. Euler, Clairaut and 
d’Alembert, were among the first to attack, after Newton, 
the problems presented by physical astronomy. After these 
great masters, came the still greater ones in some respects, 
Lagrange and Laplace, and after them, Legendre and Poisson. 
These eminent mathematicians solved every important problem 
that physical astronomy then presented. Lagrange embodied 
his discoveries in his great work, Mécanique Ana/ytique, and 
Laplace his, and whatever others had done before him, in that 
still greater work, the Mécan ique Céleste. 

The developments of physical astronomy are now com- 
parable to the most accurate observations that practical as- 
tronomy can produce. Physical astronomy has pointed out 
irregularities in the motion of the moon and planets, which it 
would have been very difficult, if not impossible, to detect 
by unaided observation. It has traced to its origin a very 
curious relation existing among the motion of three of 
Jupiter’s satellites; and in one instance it has indicated the 
position occupied by an unknown planet (Neptune) so that 
a telescope immediately brought it into view. 

The improvements in astronomical instruments, to which 
we have already referred, enabled astronomers to trace to 
their origin certain apparent motions of the heavenly bodies, 
which previously effected their real places as determined by 
observation. In 1728, Dr. Bradley * discovered the aherra- 
tion of light, a phenomenon due to the progressive motion of 
light combined with the progressive motions of the earth 
around the sun. This discovery offered the first direct proof 


of the annual motion of the earth. Several previous astrono- 


* Phil. Trans., No. 406, 1728 
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mers * had recognized an unaccountable motion, real or ap- 
parent, of the fixed stars, but the cause was not known till 
Bradley made his discovery. Dr. Bradley was searching for 
an annual parallax of the star Gamma Draconis, and he dis- 
covered aberrations. We now know that Bradley’s instru- 
ment was hardly able to show with certainty the parallax of 
any of the fixed stars which have yet been examined. The 
discovery of an annual parallax in two of the fixed stars, 61 
Cygni and Alpha Centauri, was reserved for Professor Bessel 
and Professor Henderson. 

In the latter part of the seventeenth century, the elder 
Cassini made numerous discoveries in relation to the rotation 
and the pliysical appearance of the planets ; but he used the 
common refracting telescopes, and he was obliged to have them 


of » great a length to get sufficient power, that they were 


very troublesome to hianage. The invention by Grregory, and 


the invention and construction ly Newton, of the reflecting 
telescope, removed in a measure the difficulty to which we 
have just referred. Reflecting telese opes of moderate length 
and of considerable power were constructed by Short and 
others. At length, in 1758, the achromatic telescope was in- 
vented and constructed by John Dolland, and with such tele- 
SCOPeEs, W hich are of moderate size, though having great power, 
some of the most important astronomical discoveries have been 
made, 

About a hundred vears ago, Sir William Herschel com- 
menced the construction of superior reflecting telescopes of 
ereat size, and with these he made anny discoveries in the 
solar system. Ile saw the polar regions of the planet Mars 
covered with snow and ice; he discovered the planet Uranus 
and several of its satellites: he discovered several of the 
satellites of Saturn, and he also determined the time of rota- 
tion of that planet and of its rine’s. In the sidereal heavens 
he discovered the existence of binary stars, or such as appear 
double and revolve around their common centre of vravity. 
He discovered numerous nebule, and many of those wonderful 

* Hoo 
Wallis’ O/ 
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objects he resolved into stars. In short, Herschel’s discoveries 
form an epoch in the history of astronomy.* 

Since Herschel’s day the improvements in the method of 
casting large disks of homogeneous glass, have enabled opti- 
cians to extend the power of the achromatic telescope almost 
immeasurably bevond what it was previous to Herschel’s im- 
provements in the reflecting telescope. The 26-inch equatorial 
telescope of the Washington Observatory, which, in the hands 
of Professor Asaph Hall, has (August 16th, 1877,) given 
us two satellites of the planet Mars, which had been examined 
thousands of times with other instruments, is a case in point. 

To record the exact time when an observation was made, 
formerly required the closest attention, and fractions of seconds 
usually required to be estimated. The determination of the 
right ascension and declination of the celestial bodies, was no 
easy task, nor could it be rapidly done. The invention of 
the magnetic telegraph opened the way for improvements in 
the method of recording astronomical observations, not 
imagined half a century ago. It seems to be uncertain who 
first suggested the automatic registration of time observation, 
though it is certainly due to American ingenuity. In 1548, 
Professor John Locke, of Cincinnati, gave a practicable demon- 
stration of its feasibility. At first the Morse telegraphic regis- 
ter was used ; but subsequently Professor Mitchell, Mr. Joseph 
Saxton, Wm. C. and G. P. Bond, made improvements which 
were generally adopted; and still more recently (1871), Pro- 
fessor Geo. W. Hough, of the Dudley Observatory, invented 
a printing chronograph which records the time to the nearest 
tenth of a second. 

The American Method, as it was called in Europe, subse- 
quently found its way into the observatories of Great Britain, 
and those on the Continent. We need hardly add that this 
one invention practically more than doubled the usefulness 
of the life of the astronomer. 


A third of a century ago it was thought to be impossible 


to tell what kind of matter exists in the sun and the tixed 


*See his papers in the PAi/. 7rans. from 1780 to 1818 inclusive, except 
the years 1813 and 1816. 
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stars, and to say positively whether the irresolvable nebula, 
so-called by Herschel, were really composed of stars, as many 
believed, but too far removed to be seen as such, or composed 
of a luminous was not vet formed into stars, as in some 
instances at least, Herschel supposed. The invention of the 
spectroscope has enabled the astronomer to answer these ques- 
tions. Several physicists have occupied themselves in deve 
loping the principles on which this instrument is founded. 

We now know that the sun and fixed stars are incandes- 
cent bodies, and vive our liglit because of their heat. Several 
of the nebule are nebule in the proper sense of the word, so 
that Hlerschel’s conclusion is correct. 

We have no more than merely referred to a few of the many 


important inventions, methods and discoveries made in recent 


years which pertain to astronomy. These alone, if properly 


discussed, would require a whole article, and we must defer 
for the present any further account of them. 





THE SUPERNATURAL. 


Arr. V.—Tarr Srrernatvrat.. 


Natural and the Supernatural. By UWoracr Brsanxecr, 
1). D. New York: LS5s., 

The Method or the Divine Government. Physical and 
Moral. By James MacCosn, LL.D. London: 1856. 


I. 

Ir is a favorite doctrine of physiologists that the order 
of nature is in an accordance with immutable laws. Forces 
are merely instrumentalities ordained in the conception of the 
material world for the perpetual working out of the purposes 
for which it was created. Dr. Carpenter objects to the use of 
the term Law as applied to Vature—that it is inaccurate, be- 
cause importing that there is an agency between God and 
Nature—whereas the whole operating force is the ///vine 


Will; that the analogy to human legislation is imperfect 


because, though the latter is the expression of the will of the 
governing power—yet human foresight is imperfect ; whereas, 
if man were endowed with divine prescience so that he could 
foresee all results, the laws which he would enact would be 
perfect and need no further addition.* 


* Mr. Lewis denies that the phenomena of Nature are determined by laws, 
and asserts the reverse, 7/2. That the law is determined by the phenomena. 
“What we call laws of Nature (he says) are not objective existences but 
subjective abstractions—formulas on which the multifarious phenomena are 
stripped of their variety and reduced to unity.” Problems of Life and Mind, 
And this exposition is adopted by the author of the Art. Natural and 
Supernatural, in the National Quarterly Review, July, 1877. 

But it appears to me a mere variation in the form of expression without 
substantial difference from the common hypothesis. Phenomena are expo- 
nents of law—they therefore determine what the law is—but it would be 
absurd to say that they determined the law in the sense of causation, 7. ¢. 


that they produced or created the law 
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This distinction seems to me not well founded so far as 
relates to human conduct.  /avarsable laws cannot be pres- 
eribed for beings whose minds have a_ se/f-determining 
will, The rules of moral right may be immutable—but the 
direction of the mental processes of a rational being cannot be 
predetermined with unvarying exactness, if liberty of deter- 
mining for itself its action is assumed as belonging to such 
a being. In other words, absolute tixed laws cannot be 
predicted of Mind, without admitting absolute necessity, which 
is a negation of freedom of choice and, therefore, a negation of 
moral responsibility. The CONSEYUENCES of conduct may be 
fixed and inevitable. That is the proper province of Law. 
But to abrogate the power of determining action would be to 
to take away the whole basis of moral distinction. 

The reasoning of Dr. Carpenter in support of the theory 
above referred to may be briefly expressed as follows. [f every 
action of the Creator were immediately prompted by present 
contingencies, instead of being the result of predetermination, 
based on perfect knowledge of the future, there would be no 
law. But so far from there being such unsteadiness and want 
of consistency, we have room to believe that the same law 


has been in operation from the beginning, or in other words, 


that the work of creation was commenced upon a plan so 


perfect that no subsequent change in the plan has been 
required. This assumption of a creative plan which has been 
ever since unvarying is not an impeachment of paternal love. 


= 


If a human parent had enough fore-knowledge and wisdom to 
form plans for his children suited to all possible conditions, it 
would be a more perfect manifestation of the paternal charac- 
ter than the continual change which the parent is in fact 
compelled to make. There ay be a more ohrious design in 
the latter case, but there is to the more profound observer, 
evidence of want of consistency. The idea of consistency 
and invariability in the Creator's plan by refering all those 
provisions for man’s benefit which he has placed before him 
either in possession or prospect—to the period when the 
present state of things had a beginning,—simply antedates the 


exercise of this discerning love. 
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This argument, so far as it applies to human relations, is 
an attempted substitution of a Ze/eological or abstract, for a 
prese nt and personal expresion of the paternal love of the 
Creator, and appears to me to involve a fallacy. By a law of 
our nature, mutuality or reciprocity is essential to the existence 
of love. Benetit bestowed — good-will expressed — may be 
ground for gratitude,—but unless such benefit or good-will be 
personal it would not create in us a discriminative sense or 
personal recipr wation for the favor bestowed. We may have 
a general adoration or reverence for the manifestation of the 
goodness of God in the creation, but we should not from this 
alone have any such feeling as the love of a child to a parent. 
Again, the love we have to a parent or friend is sustained only 
by mutual service rendered, or to be rendered, ora responsi e 
feeling, which as between father and child, may be only the 
affection induced—though this always has the promise of 
future service. It must also have relation to th present time. 
We are moved by what affects our actual existing state. We 
feel what relates to present need. Love and gratitude fade 
from our minds after long lapse of time without iteration of 
the presence of some kind office of the object of our love—so, 
also, when it is no longer possible to make return for benefits 
received, or to reciprocate the efficient love we have bestowed. 
If, then, it were possible to be convinced that our relation to 
God was simply that we have been brought into the enjoy- 
ment of life under certain conditions, predetermined ages 


before we were born. and in which we are but sharers with 


countless myriads of other beings, constituted in like manner, 


that these conditions are immutable—that is to say, are in 
exact conformity with the original purpose of the Creator, 
and not susceptible of being changed or modified in any 
manner by any individual supplication,—it is quite apparent 
that a personal relation cannot be said to exist at all. It is 
identically what it would be if the creation, having been put in 
order, were left to run like a machine for all time without 
further concern by the Creator for the creatures that should be 
brought into being,—these being left to live and die in 


unvarying sequence. There is something in such a hypothesis, 
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too vast, remote and utterly impersonal, to be the basis of 
human affection. 

The hypothesis that the power by which all things were 
brought into their present mode of existence has no pr rsonality 
subverts the whole bases of religion. That this theory should 
have been entertained by Strauss and Schopenhauer without 
revulsion, is not to be wondered at, for they held a melancholy 
py SSO ENII in which there was nothing to hope and nothing 
to be thankful for. But it seems extraordinary that such a 
thinker as Matthew Arnold, who has so large a sympathy and 
earnest a religion, could with complacency assert that there is no 
proof of the personality of the creative power which he 
paraphrastically terms “Zhe Eternal, not ourselves, which 
muthes for righteousness.” The latter part of the detinition 
would seem to imply personality, but this is negatived by the 
subsequent exposition. The argument (he says) in favor of 
such personality is this—that all existing things must be 
persons or things, and persons are superior to things—to which 
he answers: © We do not know enough of the nature of God 
to be able to say that he is personal. We have no experience 


whatever of persons except in man and the inferior animals. 


We easily attribute what we experience to supposed authors. 


We make persons of the elements of nature—but this is 
figurative. When we speak of God we transfer to him what 
we experience * * * We take the best that is in man and 
believing it to be perfect, Say this is God. This is to make a 
magnitied non-natural man.””* 

And yet he is apparently unconscious that in the absence of 
any active belief in such personality there cannot be any 
personal relation between the human and divine, or in other 
words, that there can be any outgoing of human love and 


reverence toward the divine nature.+ 
* God and the Bible—Again he says: “To say that God is personal 
because persons are superior to things, is as idle as to say the same of the 
law of gravitation.” /4.c. 2 
+ This is well illustrated by Bushnell: “The idea that God rules by 
forced laws in things supernatural will préduce the stupor of intellectual 


fatality Prayer becomes a kind of dumb-bell exercise, good as an exercise, 
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Equally fatal to any such emotion is the ancient theory 
which, introduced into modern thought by Spinoza, was 
denounced by the Church and shrank into heretical odium, but 


which has been recently revived and maintained by some of 


the master minds of our time, 7/2.; that death is the termina- 
tion of the individual existence, and that immortality is merely 
a continuation of the energy put forth by the individual in its 
future influence upon other minds.* — This is an application to 
spirit life of the doctrine of the correlation of forces in the 
material world—and it is substantially the Niervana of 
Buddhism. 

There is a dreamy sort of speculation which dwells upon 
the order and harmony of creation as if that was of itself a 
sufficient rest for the soul. Mr. Frothingham is a good exponent 
of it, who says “that instead of a God to tly to, as devout 


persons conceive, we have a God who besets us, behind and 


but never to be answerd.” On the other hand he says: “The living God 
immediately revealed, and not historically, only begets a feeling of present 
life and power, and religion is no more a tradition, a second hand light, but 


a grace of God unto salvation.”—.Natural and the Supernatural, c. 14. 


* Mr. Frederick Harrison defines the soul to be “ the conversion of the hu- 
man faculties’ —that together the latter constitute a homogeneous unit— but 
that they are functions of the human organism ; that there is no proof of an 
immaterial entity independent of the physical organs; that we find the facul- 
ties of mind, feeling and will, directly dependent on physical organs, and it 
is merely nonsense to talk of their continued functions in the absence of 
physical organs and visible organisms. 

rhere is the great phenomenon, Death. It is in a technical sense the 
end of life, but the activities of that life do in fact enter into new embarka- 
tion and continue to work elsewhere. The bodily organisms have passed 
into gases and earths, but the mental and moral powers are not dispersed 
like gases—they retain the power of passing into and stimulating the brains 
of living men 

There is in this exposition of views to me an evident confusion of ideas. 
Che effect of what a man has done in the past is wholly distinct from the 
exercise of a present personal vital power. The latter according to the or- 
dinary sense in which such a power is understood must by this theory be 
conceded to be no longer existing—nothing then is left but the memory of 
a power which once existed but has no longer a separate existence. Thisis 


in substance to leave only the effect of what a man has done during the ex- 
istence of his individual organism. 
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before, in life’s inexorable conditions —-who lays his hands 
upon us any moment, in some adaptation to our moral neces- 
sities;” and he endeavors to express an apod/et (as the term 
was used by Ant) but which is after all scarcely intelligible— 
of the “inward working of the soul by meditation upon the 
great adaptations that we form around us, whereby we are led 
to repose trustfully in the bosom of the enwor/ded Deity.” * 

But it does not enter into his caleulation what is our resource 
when we are not (n unison with the universal heart of Nature. 
The great fact which stands out in the entire world’s 
history that human passion is at perpetual variance with right, 
is Wholly ignored. What is the remedy for the soul that has 
been brought into disunion by its own misdeeds ¢ Repentance 
avails little in this theory. By a relentless law inherent 
in man’s nature, he must bear the prescribed consequences of 
his acts, in like manner as wood is consumed by tire, or death 
ensues from poison. That is to sav any change in an individual 
mind can have no effect upon the veneral law which enthralls 
the entirety of human minds. Nor again can there be in 
prospect, anything of hope for one who has violated that law. 
To suppose that he ean be restored from the condition which 
is the legitimate result of his wrong doing, assumes the inter- 
vention of some power which is superior to law. It may be 
said that the law itself has a restitutive power when a man 
reforms from a bad life—but how would it be when reform be- 
comes impossible—when the forces of life have been exhausted 
and no further opportunity is afforded for undoing the wrong 
which has been done. This would be tinal as to the present 
life. Then, what ly this hypothesis is to be looked for in the 
future life? That also must be subject te law, or else the 
supposed system must be fragmentary and imperfect. But if 
the personal will of the Ruler of the Universe shall then 
Interpose to change the destiny of a soul that has fallen under 


the penalty of law, it is obvious that it becomes a mere matter 


of time. Instead ot vetting relief A, ré. in answer to prayer, 


it is to be relieved in the lift lo Conse but this equally 


*Frothingham’s Discourse on the Scen/iA 
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establishes a personal relation with the Almighty, and is a 
sufficient basis of faith and hope. 

The doctrine of Organic kvolution Dr. Carpenter holds to 
be a grander notion of creative design than the idea of special 
interpositions; that the development of man from an inferior 
type does not alter his relation to the Creator; that in the 
intellectual and moral development of a child may be seen 
stages comparable to the different grades in the zoological 
scale; and that the moral nature of mankind has been gradual 
in its growth. The Mosaic Code did not supersede many 
practices of the Hebrews that would now be condemned. 

We have never been able to comprehend the philosophy of 
development from the inorganic to the organic in the lowest 
forms of organisms—from the material even to the first and 
rudest gradation of intelligence. It appears to me a misnomer 
to call it development per se. A power operates which is 
extrinsic to the gross material—and with an apparent uniform- 
ity of purpose, complete in conception, antedating the whole 
process—not a mere groping after a possibility. All the 
workings of nature from the rudimentary to the mature and 
complete, are uniform in each particular species, subject only 
to modification by change of conditions. Through all the 
successive ages since creation, each has produced its like ; the 
acorn becomes an oak; the embryo in the matrix becomes a 
living being like that which bears it. But the vegetable germ 
in its decay, before revivification, and the primordial substance 
that is to form the human feetus has no intrinsic and organic 
force certainly not mechanical—nor even chemical in cor- 
respondence with any known laws of mechanism or chemistry. 
The Vitalizing power is extrinsic wholly outside of the 
material acted upon, and this power acts with a uniformity 
that demonstrates an original purpose, not of progression, but 
of continuing reproduction in identical sameness. Dr. Carpenter 
himself holds this, for he maintains “that the same laws have 
been in operation from the beginning, and that * natural selec- 
tion” can do nothing else than perpetuate among varieties 
forms already existing, those which best suit the external con- 


ditions of their existence; and the scientific question for the 
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biologist is, what is the cause of departure from the uniformity 
of type ordinarily transmitted by inheritance.” In other 
words all that we see of change is the result of certain condi- 
tions; but these conditions do not create the power —they 
merely modify, and that only in a comparatively slight degree, 
the action of the original force. ‘Nor is the change permanent, 

for upon the ceasing of the conditions which produced the 
variation, the elementary force returns to its primary course 
of elaboration.* 

We tind ho proof adduced of the existence, at any period, of 
animals in a transition from one species to another—that is to 
say the concatenation is not supplied by which we could 
deduce such process of change to be going on. Certain species 
have become extinct, certain new species have come into exis 
tence at a later date, but each species has, during its continuance, 
been substantially the same. Dr. Buslinell argues from the fact 
of an apparent commencement of animal species at different 
dates, that some power out of nature must have acted upon 
nature to produce these new forms of animal life.+ 


Mind itself is a force, or at all events it directs and 
controls to a large extent the forces of nature. Iluman 
agency has to do with a vast number of operations in the arts 


of civilization. The materials are indeed wrought upon in 


*QOur respected contributor falls, in the above paragraph, into an error 
very common to writers of hi: class, viz.: that of denying the existence of 
intrinsic powers in nature and substance We do not object to the idea of 
a superintending Providence, but we would have Him 77 matter, not outside 
of it; sz us, not outside of us. If God is outside of nature. the te lescope 
shows that He is altogether too far off for the practical purposes of human 
supplication ; and Elijah’s derisive advice to the prophets of Baal, that they 
should pray louder was not altogether devoid of sense ; nor would he have 
been illogical had he acted upon his advice himself in an emergency.—£d 

+ Geolog he says, “lays open her stone registers and points us to the 
very times and places when the hand of God was inserted into the world to 
people it w th the creations of life Man was the last of the successive races 


for his remains are not discovered in the rock.’ Valural and th Super 


nalurai 
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accordance with the uses to which they are naturally adapted 
-that is to say, according to the laws to which they are sub- 
ject. Here then is a power outside of the material creation 
which acts npon it—not in contravention of its organic adap- 
tations, but in giving them direction. The transition is easy 
to the Infinite Mind, as a supreme power thus acting upon 
all the elements of nature; not superseding the laws to which 
they are subject, but using their instrumentality in accordance 
with those laws for the accomplishment of new results. 
The question recurs, whether the Infinite Mind does in fact 
thus intervene for exceptional purposes. Of course, there is no 
impossibility in such a conception. The argument against it is 
that such interposition would make an end of law. So far as 
respects mere human perception there might be an apparent 
uncertainty ; yet it is supposable that these interpositions might 
be equally as certain and consistent as the ordinary operations 
which we call laws of nature, or natural course of things. For 
the accomplishment of special designs change in specific appli- 
cations of power may be called for. Consistency is to be 
determined by the applicability of the means used to the object 
which is to be accomplished, and variation in the means is 
sometimes NECESSAPY in order to produce uniformity in the 
results. The human will, as before remarked, is a force in 
nature—[and is a part of nature, operating in conformity to 
laws as natural as any in the universe|—and effects many 
changes from the natural order. But such changes were fore- 
seen and taken into account by the Divine Mind. What, 
then, is the inconsistency if we suppose that the originating 
power, the will of the Creator himself, intervenes for great 
purposes, not by the subversion or suspension of any natural 
law prescribed by Him, but in the application and direction 
thereof. Is there, in fact, any absolute improbability that in 
the government of the natural world there should have been 
allowed by the Creator an agency of the human will, in a 
higher sense than the mere mechanical control of subject 
material—an_ influence accorded through a mysterious com- 
munion with himself ? 


The conditions under which devout and reverent supplica- 
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tions should be availing, might even be as well defined as any 
other law. [lave we not in the marvellous power which some 
of the highly gifted of our race have had over the minds of 
their fellow men—and seemingly over the forces of nature, 
evidence of preternatural endowments 4 Were they not, in 
fact, Heaven-commissioned 4 Did they not receive from God 
revelation of what lies bevond unaided human knowledge,—a 
power like that which has been (perhaps falsely) claimed in 
our time, a dynamic of mind operating upon other minds, 
or something of a still more exalted nature, a direct inspi- 
ration from God 4 

Could the great Hebrew law-giver have moulded the char- 
acter of an entire people for all time, without direction from 
a higher source than mere human reason and a mightier co- 
operative power than mere human persuasion’ May we not 
believe that others who have impressed their thoughts, not 
merely upon contemporary minds, but have fertilized all sub- 
sequent generations, have been endowed with gifts beyond the 
natural range of human faculty, not of ancestral origin, or 
acquired by the mere process of culture, but bestowed by the 
Creator for great and special purposes of benetit to our race 4 
Was not Plato thus gifted, who has through all succeeding 
ages stirred the souls of men with noble suggestions and in- 
spirations 4 Did he inherit this great endowment“ Had 
it any aucestral existence, or Was it wrought out in him 
mercly by culture 2 VE the latter, then we must assume for 
his master, Socrates, the possession of a gift not less marvel- 
lous and equally inexplicable, aceording to any known law of 
human tt LHSILISSION. 

Nor is it irreverent to attribute to others who have had a 


mastery of i minds of men in a less advanced civilization. 


alike uninherited faculty, derived not from the gradual pro- 
* 1 ; defines Plato’s power a i vreat intellectual force,” though not 
wh vi ible in its teachings. ‘ The dynamic influence of this thinker who 
1 twenty centuries has been a great intellectual force, stimulating the minds 
he could not instruct . 1d imp nadum sates, ad ed ndum parum,— 
still remains and ever must remain a source of power.”—Lewes’ //ist. of 
Pati ophy 
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cess of development, but by direct communication from the 
Creator. Can it be rationally supposed that the power which 
wrought a revolution in the Arabian mind and brought into 
activity seminal elements of religion, which in their organic 
form have been perpetuated many centuries, was an emanation 
from the effete civilization of the Arab? or that Mohammed 
himself, was developed by a natural process from an Ishmaelite 
ancestry belonging to a race that. had been immemorially un- 
changed, and had ever been wholly alien from all other races 
that would have imparted any aid in intellectual advancement ¢ 

Lastly, we may recur to the founder of Christianity. 
Leaving out of view the doctrinal faith of the Christian 
church and the narrative of the miracles supposed to have 
attended its inauguration, and looking simply at the fact 
that from a state of depravity to which the entire civilized 
world seemed to be hopelessly given over, a renovation was 
accomplished, commencing with the very lowest class in intelli- 
gence and social position, that working like a leaven, tinally 
wrought out, as it were by a zymotic process, a comparative 
purification ; that a power Was manifestly in operation that in 
apostolic lanvuage, was °° mighty to the pulling down of strong- 
holds,” culminating in a revolution ot social life and forms ot 
government,—can it be questioned, we ask, that this was the 
intervention of a power entirely anomalous in mere human ex- 
perience ¢ W hatever it may be called, whether méracu/ous or 
supernatural, it certainly was not a mere development from 
any known elements of human society, or wrought out in a 
mere progression through a natural course. 

It is an argument of overwhelming force for the preter- 
natural origin of its power, that Christianity had no aid from 
any popular element or illusive attraction. It connived at no 
traditional abuses and made no compromise with the preju- 
dices of any class of men. On the contrary, it openly pro- 
nounced from the first, against all prevalent vices of the 
whole community and all unjust pretensions and teachings of 
the superior class, whether such pretensions were founded 
upon education or religious authority. Hence its inception 
was everywhere met by the stern and vindictive opposition 
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of religious and civil rulers,and even of the populace itself, 
whose evil practices were rebuked. Nor was it less un- 
compromising against fanatical perversions within its own 
pale. Fanaticism has indeed existed, as it has done under 
every form of religion, but it is wholly at variance with the 
true intrinsic principles of the Christian faith. Whence it is 
apparent that its power comes not from any appeal to motives 
by which men are ordinarily proselyted, and a people brought 
under a new regime. 

Archbishop Tillotson held the opinion that miracles might 
reappear when the Gospel should be preached to the heathen, 
Within the present century, missionary labor has been ex- 
tended through the remetest countries in Africa and Asia, but 
has been unattended by the signs and wonders that were dis- 
played in the evanvelical work of the Apostles. There has 
been, however, recently a change in the condition of heathen 
nations so vast and withal so unexpected, that in a more super- 
stitious age it would have been deemed miraculous. There is 
now access to the people of all countries, except where a Cliris- 
tian faith of peculiar type is held, and all other forms of 
christian worship are excluded.* 

It does not follow that there is not supernatural power 

* strictly, there is now no exclusion of Christian missionaries in any 


country except Russia. In Italy and Spain, the Roman church has no longer 


the control of civil government so as to wield its power against what the 
church declares to be heresy Yet, there does in fact, remain in both coun- 
tries, an indomitable hostility of the adherents to the old bigotry against all 


efforts to enlighten the people, while the commonalty are for the most part 


too indifferent to incur the risk and trouble involved in an open change of 


religion. Practically, the converts to any other faith, are subject to perse- 
cution by the Romanists, which though not authorized by civil authority, 
have nevertheless not a little power preserved from old bigotry and supersti- 
tion to work upon the weaknesses of men. 

In Turkey there is nominal toleration, but a popular proscription of all 
uttempts to prosalyte Mohammedans to the Christian faith; and in Syria, 
and other provinces but partially subject to Turkish authority, as also in 
Servia and other countries wherever the Greek or Roman churches have 
tcquired any ifluen nissionaries of other sects, and their converts, are 


liable to popular violence incited by the hostile priests 
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because there is an absence of what, in common acceptation, is 
miraculous. D. Bushnell has some interesting remarks upon 
this topic: “ Many persons (he says), demand that Christianity 
shall do precisely the same things which it did or claims to have 
done in the first times, not observing that the doing of a thing 
is commonly a good reason why it should not be done again, 
and that the great law of adaptation, which is a first law of 
reason, will always require that there should be a change of 
administration correspondent with our changes of state or 
condition. * * * When Christ appeared, taking away in some 
sense the first covenant that he might establish the second, we 
recognize a degree of evidence for both in the fact that there 
is a show of transition. * * * What if it should appear that 
our prophesying interpretations, and other such gifts, have so 
far disguised their forms as to be sometimes recognized only 
with difticulty.”* 

In great revivals, there certainly is an exhibition of power 
in the various forms of conviction and conversion, which is 
wholly inexplicable by the ordinary tenor of human life. 
This exhibition is made little account of by mere Rationalists, 
because the effect, as they allow, is transitory. Many who an- 
dergo such apparent conviction afterwards relapse into their 
previous habit of unconcern, and even those in whom, as we 
may suppose, a permananent change is wrought, still subside 
from the ecstacy of their first zeal into a mild and equable 
tone which is strikingly in contrast with the agitation of their 
initiative Christian life. But allowing ample weight to all 
such objections, the general fact still remains incontrovertible, 
that by such a revival, a community is transformed in charac- 
ter, and in the broadest sense may be said to have been evan- 
gelized. The effect is decided, unmistakable and permanent, 
notwithstanding the individual cases which always, at such 
times will, to some extent, be found of those in whom change 
was superficial and transient. 

There are at the present time indications of a vastly in- 
creased energy in the Christian world ; perhaps there may yet 


* Natural and the Supernatural. 
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be seen some new exhibition of supernatural power such as 
has not been displayed since the earliest age of the church. 
In the mysterious dispensation of God whereby the evangeli- 
zation of the world has been so long delayed, that men have 
doubted if it would ever be accomplished, but which now 
seems suddenly to have become not only possible but to be 
near at hand, it may be that human instrumentality by which 
the mighty change is to be wrought, shall be endowed with a 
potency hitherto unknown. Yet even this may be in accord- 
ance with laws which are as fixed as the laws by which any of 
the wants of human life are determined. 

It may be consistent with the stupendous plans of Omnis- 
cence, that the supernatural may sometimes be brought 
down upon the natural, not for the obstruction or suspension 
of a law appertaining to the latter, but operating by a law of 
intervention equally certain, like that which we see in the 
control of machinery by the application or remission of a force 
outside of the machinery itself. In this is perhaps to be 
found the true exposition of the power of praver. As has 
heen before remarked, is there any inconsistency In supposing 
that the conditions by which prayer is to have efficacy are 
defined in like manner as those of any human agency ¢ or is 


there any improbability that access is given to the mind of the 


Almighty by the reverent and filial devotion of the spirits 
he has endowed with faculties to realize and titly to adorn the 
divine nature. 
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Bible Translation. Suexwan anv Bepeiyt. London: 
1649. 

Opera Hlorarum Nubseeivarum. (MS.) Thos. SuEert- 
pAN, D.D. Dublin: 1723. 

A Compl te Dictionary or the Enalish Lanquade. 
Tuos. Suerman, M. A. London: 1780. 

School for Scandal. Tucuaro B. Sueripan. Lon- 
don: L780. 

Revolutions in Sweden. CC. Suerman. London: 
1783. 
Fables and Stories. Mrs. Leranv. Dublin: 1815. 
Songs of (rreece | trom the Romaie). . B. SHERI- 
DAN. London: 1825. 

Vemoirs or Mrs. Fran 8 Shi ridan. A. LEFANI 9 
London: LS24. 

The Hunchback. James Sueripan Knowres.  Lon- 
don: 1836. 

Thi Ludy of Garaye. Llon. Mrs. NORTON. London: 
L860. 

Yucht Voyage to Leeland, &e. Lorp Durreri. 
Montreal: 1IS73. 


Ir Thomas Moore, when he wrote the life of R. B. Sheri- 


dan, had been able to sympathize with the literary traditions 


of his country, he might have opened his biography with a 


chapter of interesting matter respecting the antecedents of 


his theme and the name and race of the Sheridans. But his 


genius had no turn that way. At a later period, the grand- 
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daughter of the author of the School for Scandal—the Hon. 
Caroline Elizabeth Norton—had some thought of writing a 
book about her father’s family. Sed dis a/iter visum ; and 
that fragmentary history still floats on the sea of literature 
without a historian. They have been a very notable kindred, 
the rarest probably, to be found in the biography of any coun- 
try. Three hundred years—*“be the same more or less ”-— 
eight generations in «direct descent, and twelve or fourteen 
writers of the same household blood, masculine or feminine, 
present a very remarkable combination in the annals of au- 
thorship, and such as might fairly be looked upon as one of 
the curiosities of English literature. 

The first work published by the family of the Sheridans 
is not set down at the head of this article. It was written by 
one of them in the very oldest [Trish in ogham very probably 
—and is now as much lost as the lost decades of Livy. They 
first got the appellation, Sher/dan, when men were named after 
theirspecial craft or vocation in life—and they were named from 
theirs—like the //omeroi, or Omerai of Greece and Arabia. 
Saera dan, meant and means, * Professor of Learning ” or 
‘x Professor of Poetry.” Naera (* craftsman,” or” professor ”’) 
belongs to the workers of any trade and also to the clerical 
fraternity. In England, formerly, the parish priests were called 
Sir; and later still the brotherhood of knights carried the 
same Trish pretix—as it does still. In Iceland the clergymen 
are still distinguished by that venerable word of companion- 
ship and honor. 

The literary Sheridans of this paper came under authentic 
notice some four hundred Years ago, living as a literary con- 
fraternity in the small island of Loughoughter in the County 


of Cavan, where there was a monastery (/. ¢. “house of 


learning,”) occupied by clerical teachers and theit pupils. This 


college of Trinity Island was founded for Canons of the Prae- 
monstratensian Order, in 1220; and there they gathered a 
great library of Irish manuscripts, some of which were subse- 
quently transferred by Archbishop Usher to the new Trinity 
College of Dublin, founded by Queen Elizabeth. 

When the Sheridans, who had been abbots or students of 
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their island abbey for ages, found the building going to ruin 
about them, they went and built a castle instead, on another 
island close by. But they did not leave their book-learning 
behind them. In the year 1600, Donald O’Sheridan was liv- 
ing in that fortalice, with his wife, daughter of one of the 
northern O’Neills. Their daughter was Sarah Sheridan, and 
she was, in time, the grandmother of the celebrated “ Brigade” 


Sarstield, Earl ot Lucan. Donald had his two sons, ( ‘oconocht 


and Denis, both men of education, who did not find it very 


hard to conform to the Protestant religion and so preserve their 
estates in that period of general confiscation. Their converter 
and friend was the learned Bishop Bedell, and he and Denis 
Sheridan corresponded in Latin, and their letters are still 
preserved, though seldom read, in the Library of the British 
Museum. Denis was the first authentic author in his family. 
He presented the people of Ireland with the Bible in the 
Irish language. In the work of translation he was patron- 
ized and assisted by his friend, the bishop, who lived in his 
latter days and died at the Sheridan homestead of Quilea, near 
Loughoughter. The confusion of the time (1641) did not 
allow Bedell to print the Bible, but it was subsequently pub- 
lished by the Hon. Robert Boyle. 

The converted Sheridans received a ot rod deal of patronage. 
Denis married an Englishwoman, and their son William was 
educated at Trinity College, Dublin. He became Chaplain to 
the famous Viceroy Butler, Duke of Ormond, and was subse- 
quently Rector of Athenry, Dean of Dromore and Lord Bish- 
op of Kilmore. This bishop Sheridan was strongly attached 
to the Stewarts; for whose sake he became a Nonjuror in 
1691, and was turned out of his bishoprie by the Williamites, 
accordingly. Ile was intimate with Dr. Jonathan Swift, and 
died in 1715. Another son of Denis was Patrick, who, like his 
brother, got his education at Trinity College of which he be- 
came a Fellow, and died Bishop of Dromore, in 1682. A 
third son of Denis was Thomas Sheridan, who was educated 
at the Temple in London and was afterwards made Collector 
of Duties at the Custom-House of Cork, where he made a 


great deal of money and a great many enemies. James I] 
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made him a Privy Councillor and knight in 1685. The Wil- 
liamites worried him a good deal for his Jacobite leanings. 
But he defended himself so stoutly, both in the law-courts and 
elsewhere, that Bishop Burnet called him “a very bold for- 
ward [rishman.” A son of the bold money-making man was 


the historic Sir Thomas Sheridan, who was tutor to Prinee 


Charles Edward Stewart, and who accompanied his royal pupil 


in the romantic rebellion of 1745,s0 long remembered in Scot- 
land. The son of Sir Thomas was the Chevalier Michael 
Sheridan, an officer of the Franco-Irish Brigade. Such facts 
show that those Sheridans were naturally men of good courage 
and commanding intellect. 

The fourth and youngest son of Bible-translating Denis 
Was named James, and he, following a very ancient rule ot 
Keltic society, remained at home to inherit his father’s property 
and the homestead of Quilea, and to be in due course of time the 
father of Dr. Thomas Sheridan, the intimate friend and eccen- 
tric boon comrade of Dean Swift. Thomas Sheridan, born in 
L684, was one of the most learned men of his time. At an 
early age he became Fellow of Trinity College, a doctor of 
divinity, and then one of the chaplains of the Lord Lieutenant’s 
household. In 1716, at the age of 32, he gave up his Feilow- 
ship and married a Miss MacFadden, who brought him a 
forturie of £500, With the money he set up an Academy in 
Dublin where the renown of his great erudition drew a great 
number of learners about him, and where he performed a feat 
of scholarship till then unheard of in the seminaries of the 
European West. He and his most forward pupils played one 
of the dramas of Sophocles (the /’A/loctetes) in the original 
Attic speech. This fact was remembered long afterwards by 
Dr. Parr, who, after a conference with Sir William Jones and 
other learned men, ventured to repeat the performance in his 
own English college. In connection with his Dublin Aca- 
demy Dr. Sheridan had a house at Rathfarnham, where he 
spent the Saturday and Sunday of each week with his favorite 
and Inost advanced pupils ; feeling never so happy as when he 
got them about him in the open tields, talking freely, putting 


Sa) 


and resolving questions, and at intervals running and leaping 
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in the ancient Olympic fashion. He was very genial and also 
very eccentric, as we have said ; and in his hours of leisure, he 
composed a numberof MS. volumes entitled Opera Hlorarum 
Subsecivarum—a work which was in many ways an anticipa- 
tion of D’Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature, published a cen- 
tury later. But it was never printed. During his life he 
kept it by him; and after his death his learned friends might 
have plagiarized his best chapters and neglected the rest. 
Swift and Lord Orrery have praised his great wit and learning, 
while they denounced his carelessness in the management of 
his worldly affairs. After a time he grew tired of teaching 
the young idea how to shoot and took a church living in Cork, 
and then a parsonage at Dunboyn. Then he drifted back to 
his own home of Quilea, where he received those frequent 
visits from Dean Swift that have made the place memorable. 
It was a farm-house, having all its rambling rooms on the 
ground floor, with no ceiling overhead but the rafters, and 
managed with an easy carelessness or slovenliness all over, 
which the Dean of St. Patrick’s tried hard to remedy, by the 
force of epigrams, lampoons and general satire. But the 
happiest days of Swift’s life were spent at Quilca; as may be 
gathered from his humorous and fantastic letters and fugitive 
pieces, hay ing reference to the dwelling, or its master and mis- 
tress. The intercourse of those two doctors of the church, 
was, for the most part, a singular satire on learning and 
divinity, the professions to which they respectively owed all 
the dignity of their lives. The doctor of Quilea died in 1738 
(seven years before the doctor of the Deanery), in the fifty- 
fourth year of his age; leaving seven children, four sons and 
three daughters, the youngest of whom, Hester, was subse- 
quently the mother of the dramatist, James Sheridan Knowles. 

Thomas Sheridan, dramatic manager, ortheopist and elocu- 
tionist, son of Swift’s companion, was born in 1719, and sent 
to Westminster School; after which he went to Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, where he got his degree of M. A. Ile was 
intended for the Church, but he preferred he//es-lettres, and 
from these he drifted to the drama and the stage, with that 


propensity which seems natural to the [rish intellect, in virtue 
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of its vivacity and its capacities of literature and wit.* At 
the age of twenty-four, he appeared on the Dublin boards in 
Richard III, Hamlet, Othello, Brutus and Cato. In two years 
he made himself manager of the Smock Alley Theatre, and 
then set about reforming the stage and the habits of the per- 
formers, in such an earnest and peremptory way, that he fell 
intoa number of quarrels both with his actors and his audiences. 
A gentleman named Kelly, thinking himself affronted by the 
manager, came with a number of friends, one evening, at- 
tacked Sheridan and the players on the stage, and made an 
entertainment for the audience which was not “set down in 
the bills.” Kelly was brought to trial and convicted, where- 
upon the manager stepped forward and * begged him off,” 

a coup de theatre which delighted all the play -goers in Dublin. 
Miss Frances Chamberlayne, a young lady of twenty-three, 
who felt a romantie admiration of his courage, sent him a copy 
of verses on the occasion, making a powerful impression on 
his heart: and after an interval, they were married in 1747. 
In 1754, he was in another grand storm of battle. In the 
play of Muhomet was a line or two of strong objurgation 
which the gallery always cheered, referring it to the un- 
popular Viceroy, the duke of Dorset. Then the duke’s 
friends came and bullied the nanaver, who promised to have 
the words omitted. Hae font derivata clades. The mob 


* It may be noted that for the last century and a half, lreland has contribut- 
ed greatly to the historic renown of the English stage ; in proof of whic h may be 
enumerated, Quin, Wilkes, Macklin, Mossop, Barry, Peg Woffington, Mrs. 
Bellamy, Mrs. Abington, Mrs. Clive, Mrs. Jordan, Miss Farren, (Countess 
of Derby), Miss O'Neill, (Lady Wrixon Becher), and, in later times, Power, 
Hudson and C. Kean, (born at Waterford) Macready might be added to 
the list, since he was the son of an Irishman. If we refer to the American 


Stave, we find the same national turn of mind exhibiting itself in a number 


of remarkable and familiar instances, too numerous for quotation. As re- 
gards English Opera—distinguished from the Italian—we find the best 
drama of that sort written by an Irishman (the Duenna,) and we may find 
that another best English opera, (the Aegyar’s Opera.) was suggested by 


another Irishman, who very probably wrote the greater part of it—Dean 
Swift, D. D. The thing was beyond the common-place genius of John Gay. 
Along with these may be mentioned the Bohemian Girl of John Balfe, 


which still keeps the operatic stage 
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missed the familiar words, and raged so terribly night after 
night, that Sheridan was obliged to go to England with his 
wife and little Richard Brinsley. In England he lectured on 
the dramatic art and on elocution, and also adapted several 
old English plays—Romeo and Juliet among them—to the 
modern stage. lle also brought out the Life and Works of 
Dr. Jonathan Swift, in 19 volumes. In 1775, he was lucky 
enough to get a pension of L200 a year from the government 5 
and in 1782, he saw his son Richard Brinsley, Secretary of the 
Treasury, and his son Charles Francis, Secretary of War in 
Ireland.* 

Sheridan’s good fortune in these respects was owing to the 
fact that he had taught a great number of English and Irish 
noblemen the art of elocution, and given them the most effec- 
tive hints with regard to their stvle of official writing, and 
the happiest way of addressing parliamentary audiences. 
About this time (1780) he tried to prevail on the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland to found a Normal School of Art and In- 
dustry. But the idea only bewildered the Viceroy, for it was 
about a century before its age. His other great idea—that of 
his Pronouncing Dictionary of the English Language, pub- 
lished in 1780,—was much more to the taste of his contempo- 
raries. It became ‘very popular, and though a great many 
thought it odd that an Irishman from Cavan, should so conti- 
dently offer himself as a teacher of the English people in the 
matter of English pronunciation, it held its ground and was 
an orthoepical authority for fifty years. When it was issued, 
the name of Sheridan was one of the most distinguished in 
modern English literature; for the son of Thomas had 
brought out his play of the vals, and the Sehool for 
Scandal, and the opera of the Duenna, and was beginning 
to be renowned as one of the first of living orators. Another 
distinction of the family had already come from the literature 
of Mrs. Sheridan, (wife of Thomas), who published Sydney 
Biddulph, a sentimental and romantic novel in five volumes ; 

*This Charles Francis was also an author, publishing the Revolution 


of Sweden, anda Treatise on the Law of Poynings in Ireland. He was 


subsequently M. P., for Belturbet in the Irish Parliament. 
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Nourjauhad, a story in the style of Dr. Johnson’s Passelas,* 
and the plays of the D/scovery, and a Dupe, and a little 
comedy called a Trip to Bath, on which her celebrated son 
subsequently fashioned his play of the vals. She died 
in 1767, aged forty-three. Thomas Sheridan died 1788, leav- 
ing three children: Richard Brinsley, Charles and Alicia, sub- 
sequently, Mrs. Joseph Lefanu. 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan, dramatist, orator and statesman, 
was born at Dublin in 1751. He went through the customary 
course of a classic education: but at the school of the Dublin 
schoolmaster, Mr. Whyte, he was considered a dull fellow, : 
dunce, in fact.+ Yet in his after life he was a man of mark 
and mould, with an intellect that exhibited some of the best 
traits of genius. Self-will is allowed to be one of these; and 
he had a self-will which in his earlier years threw a certain 
degree of romance about him. He had the traditional bent of 
his family, and loved plays and literary exercises. At the age 
of nineteen, he and his school-fellow Halhed wrote a classic play, 
entitled Sup ste But Garrick would not put it on the stage, 
and the young author, to compensate his disappointment, fell 
in love with the charming Elizabeth Linley, and ultimately 
married her according to the most romantic rules of the drama. 
She sang div inely at concerts and was so beautiful that Sir Joshua 
Reygolds put her on his canvas as St. Cecilia. Miss Elizabeth 
had a crowd of lovers, among whom were Richard and Charles 
Sheridan and a rich and presumptuous old bachelor, named 
Mathews. The last was such a bore, that the young lady, to 
avoid him, ran away from Bath to France, accepting the 
escort of Richard Sheridan on the way, and leaving the 
gossips of the pump-reoom in a gabble of astonishment. The 
next scene shifts to Dunkirk. Ilere the pair were married by 
a Catholic curate, and Elizabeth went into a convent to await 
the coming of the British pursuers. ‘Thus was Corinth lost 


and won.” Old Linley, a musician, came and _ earried his 


*This story of .Veurjahad, was dramatized by the Margravine of 
Anspach; and R. B. Sheridan produced it with great success on the boards 
of Drury Lane 


+ Moore's // Hon. R. B. Sheridan, Vol. 1, p. 11. 
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daughter home, and Richard followed alone. In England, he 
found himself in disgrace and bitterly denounced as a scoundrel 
by the other suitors, especially Mathews. Sheridan found out 
Mathews and challenged him to fight with small swords. 
They met in an inn-room and fought so vehemently that 
Mathews was thrown to the ground, and called out, according 
to formula, that he * begged his life.” This did not end it. 
Mathews in a week challenged Sheridan, and they met again 
ina field near Bath. In the encounter Richard was stabbed 
in two places dangerously, and the seconds interfered to pre- 
vent murder. These events made “an ugly good noise ;” 
and Mr. Linley’s oratorios and concerts were more crowded 
than ever. The two stern fathers, Sheridan and Linley, not 
knowing of the Dunkirk marriage, tried to keep the young 
people asunder; and then followed a series of stratagems on 
Richard’s part, to get a glimpse of his wife or a word with her. 
Onee, as a jal vey, he sat on the coach-box and drove her and 
her father tothe theatre. Those old people at last surrendered ; 
and in 1773 the very young couple were remarried in the 
Church-of-England-way and went to live at a pretty little 
cottage at East Burnham. St. Cecilia did not again appear as 
a singer on the public stage. 

A number of projects, literary, dramatic and political, now 
tilled the mind of Sheridan. He wrote letters against the 
Duke of Grafton, in the style of the Man in the Paper Mask 
(Junius) and worked at the comedy of the ?/va/s. He also 
addressed a public letter to Queen Charlotte, asking her to 
found at Hampton Court a college for ladies, like that founded 
at Saint-Cyr in France by Madame de Maintenon. This idea 
was before its time in England, and shows the genius of the 
man,—and probably of his wife also, for she was a woman of 
intellect as well as music, and was all her life his monitress. 
In 1775, at the age of twenty-four, he produced his admirable 
play of the va/s. A short time subsequently he published 
his Duenna, the best or second best opera in the English 
language. These young Sheridans now carried everything 
before them, both on the stage and in the most fashionable 


circles of English society, where Mrs. Sheridan Was especially 
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welcomed for the charm of her manners and her musical aceom- 
plishments. Her husband bought Drury Lane Theatre, in 
conjunction with Mr. Linley and Mr. Forde; and in 1777, 
just a hundred years ago, the School tor Scandal was first put 
upon the-stage. It was an instant success, and is what Moore 
ealls an * F/ Dorado of wit,’ * giving its young author pre- 
eedence of all the writers of modern comedy, and the sole 
ownership of the Drury Lane Theatre. 

These successes raised Sheridan’s ambition far above the 
level of the drama. Ile looked to a seat in the House of 
Commons and a brilliant political career. Ile Was introduced 
by Lord John Townsend to Charles James Fox, a man who 
loved British liberty as heartily as he loved the dice-box, and 
was happy to patronize the young dramatist who was also the 
friend of Burke. In 1780, Sheridan was returned for the 
borough of Stratford, * and from that moment,” says Moore, 
“bade adieu to the worship of the dramatic muse for ever.” 
Just then, the placid Lord North, who had let * the thirteen 
Colonies” go, went quietly out of office: and the Whig Mar- 
quis of Rockingham went in, carrying his two renowned 
lrishmen, Burke and Sheridan, along with him. But the 
hopes of the Whigs were doomed to a severe disappointment. 
George II] mancwuvered against them and drove them into 
a wilderness of opposition, where they were, as a party, to 
wander for over forty years, till the French Revolution of 
1830 made it a changed world for the Whigs. But the “ Coun- 
try Party,” as it called itself, was not cast down. The im- 
peachment of Warren Hastings, Governor of India, was soon 
ringing through the ILlouses of Parliament, heralded and guided 
by Burke and Sheridan : and the entire British public were 
kept alive ly the thunders and lightnings of that imperial 
controversy. It had all the Asiatic magnificence which could 
rouse the royal imagination of Edmund Burke, and much of the 


the dramatic or spectacular charm which could always fascinate 


*Moore’s Li/ / Hon, R. B. Sh fan, Vol. 1, p. 163. He says “In 


t 
short, the entire comedy is a sort of “£/ Derado of wit where the precious 


metal is thrown about by all classes as carelessly as if they did not know the 


value of it.” 
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the mind of Sheridan. It produced what might have been 
valled a “sun-burst” of oratory. Sheridan’s grandest speech was 
that called the “ Begum Charge,” made on behalf of the dis- 
inherited Princesses of Oude; and coming so soon after the 
School for Scanda/, it raised the young man’s renown to 
the loftiest pitch. Moore, speaking of these two achievements, 
calls them the Summa bivertici umbra Parnassi. Of the 
speech, Burke said it was “ the most wonderful effort of elo- 
quence, argument and wit, of which there was any record.” 
Fox said, “ All I have ever heard, all I have ever read, when 
compared with it dwindles into nothing.” The opinion of the 
Minister himself, William Pitt, seems more emphatic still, for 
he declared “it surpassed all the eloquence of ancient and 
modern times.” 

In 1792, Sheridan lost his wife, so romantically won twen- 
ty years before. She had done much to help him in his work, 
literary and political, and dying of consumption in her thirty- 
eighth year, was as beautiful as ever. She knew her fate, and 
as she suffered greatly, wished to avoid the last agony. She 
asked for a narcotic to make the transit easy, and Dr. Bain, 
and then her husband, consenting, she passed calmly away. 
She left one son, Thomas, and a little girl, who did not long 
survive her. Strangely enough, the death of his wife did not 
entirely do away with the natural romance of Sheridan’s 
nature. He was still young—only forty-one—and having in 
English society met the celebrated Madame de Genlis and her 
interesting protégcée, Pamela, he fell in love with the latter, 
and wished to marry her, in 1793. This is Moore’s statement. 
Madame de Genlis, in one of her works, has made the name 
of the young Pamela memorable; but she has not recorded 
that the latter was her own daughter, and daughter also of 
Louis-Phillipe, Duke of Orleans, subsequently King of the 
French. In 1791, this literary lady brought Mademoiselle 
@Orléans and Pamela to England, as an asylum during the 
troubles in France, and the party were intimates of Mr. and 
Mrs. Sheridan; and intimate, at their house, with Lord Edward 


Fitzgerald, the Irish patriot, who also fell in love with Pamela 


* Moore's Life of Right Hon. R. B Sheridan. Vol. 1, p. 289. 
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and subsequently married her in a very romantic way. In 
this notable and complicated affair, Sheridan was anticipated 
by the younger suitor; and it is a curious piece of biography 
on all sides, but too full of details to be followed here. 
Having lost Pamela, Sheridan turned his thoughts to 
Hester Jane Ogle, daughter of the Dean of Winchester, and 
married her in 1795, getting £5,000 along with her. He still 
held Drury Lane Theatre, which was a source of more vex- 
ation than emolument, and in 1796, adapted for the stage the 
sentimental and very successful play of Kotzebue, called The 
Stranger lle subsequently brought out the spectacular 
melodrama of /?/zarro, in which the Peruvian Rolla, in the 
heroic person of John Philip Kemble, denounced the Span- 
iards as forcibly as the author himself denounced the Tories 
of England. In 1810, when George III became hopelessly 
insane, the Prince of Wales, who had been a Whig since his 
hovhood, became Regent, and the Whigs and Sheridan 
thought “the winter of their discontent” was over. But 
George became a Tory, and the Whigs, who execrated his de- 
fection, again subsided till 1830. Meantime Sheridan’s politi- 
cal hopes were all blasted by his unlucky adherence to the 
Prince Regent. No Whig constituency would return him to 
parliament ; the management of his theatre was taken from 


him. and he reached 


rhe after-silence on the shore, 


Where all is lost, except a little life 


In 1813, Lord Byron, then at the height of his sudden 
celebrity, met him in London society and greatly admired 
his conversation and his wit. One night at Lord Holland’s 
house, the young poet praised Sheridan, saving he had 
written the best English comedy, the best English opera, 
and the best English farce (the Cr/tic), had written the best 
public address (.Wonedy on Garrick), and had pronounced the 
best Knelish oration of that orany age. “™ This was told to 
Sheridan,” adds Byron, “and he burst into tears. Poor 
Grinsleyv! if they were tears of pleasure, I would rather have 


spoken those words than have written the Tliad.” This was 
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creditable enough for both those * reprobates,” as Moore’s 
friend, Lord John Russell, used to call them. 

The last years of Sheridan’s life were varied by bets, debts, 
dunning, dinners, and sometimes a lodging in a sponging-house 
for money due. On an occasion of the latter sort, Moore 
earried to him £150 contributed by a few friends. But he 
was in no destitution. His wife held her property, and his 
means were, on the whole, sufticient for most of the comforts 
of life. He died in 1816, at the age of 65, and was laid, with 
great state and ceremony, in the Poets’ Corner, under the 
roof of Westminster Abbey.* 

Sheridan’s sister, Mrs. Lefanu, of Dublin, had a good deal 
of the family genius. She wrote some “fables” and “ stories,” 
greatly read and admired in their day. Subsequently /er 
daughter, Miss Alicia Lefanu, wrote a Memoir of her grand- 
mother, Mrs. Thomas Sheridan, which was published in 1824. 
She and other members of her family have recently made 
other contributions to literature. Charles Brinsley, son of R. 
Brinsley Sheridan by Miss Ogle, and born in 1797, has had 
some distinction in the world of letters. He helped Moore 
to write the biography of his father; and, in 1823, published 
a volume of translations from Fauriel’s Collection of Romaic 
or modern Greek songs. It was well executed and well 
received at a time when the insurrection of the Greeks was 
making such a poetical noise in the world and enlisting so 
many volunteers, literary or otherwise, Lord Byron among the 
number 

Meantime, James Sheridan Knowles—tirst cousin of 
Richard B. Sheridan—was preparing one more proof, to show 
how the particular genius of a family will run in the blood 
for generations. He was born at Cork in 1784, and partly 


* 


Moore, in Life ef Sheridan, says: “Such a career as this, so shaped 
towards wrong, so inevitably devious, it is impossible to regard otherwise 
than with the most charitable allowances. It was one love paroxysm of 
excitement with no pause for thought, no inducements to prudence, the 
attractions all drawing the wrong away and a voice like that which Bossuet 
describes crying inexorably from behind him, “On, on!” Instead of 
wondering at the wreck which followed all this, our only surprise should be 
that so much remained uninjured through the trial.”"—Vol. 2, p. 331. 
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educated in London, to which city, his father, a schoolmaster, 
had removed with his family. The boy inherited the fate of 
his ancestors and kindred—that of tuition and literature. He 
returned to Ireland from London and taught school in Belfast 
where his large ideas and intellectual style of teaching gave 
him great local reputation. He found that he was too much 
of a genius to be a schoolmaster, and his tastes led him to 
study the drama of the Elizabethan period. With this he 
saturated his mind, so to speak; forgetting, in some degree, 
that the style and tone of any period cannot be naturally 
adapted to the thought or social conditions of any other. But 
he made, by universal consent, a clean achievement that placed 
his name high on the roll of British dramatists, as the author 
of Virginius, William Tell, the Hunehback, the Wife, the 
Love Chase and several others, all showing the fertility and 
facility of his powers. At the same time, the sometime classic 
schoolmaster enacted the chief part in his own plays with 
excellent effect, and varied his occupations by delivering 
lectures on the drama. Towards the close of his life he 
received a pension of £200 a year from the Queen. [Tis mind 
kept its elasticity to the last. He wrote the novels George 
Lovel and Henry Fortescue, and some stories for the Sunday 
Times, and other London journals. He also wrote letters of 
theological controversy —not quite so entertaining ; and finally 
become a methodist preacher anda polemic in the pulpit. IIe 
thought it * better to wear out than to rust out,” and exhibited 
the perfervid nature of the Sheridans to the end; dying in 
[862 in the 7sth year of his age. 

The son of Brinsley Sheridan, by his first wife, was named 
Thomas. He has had no biography because he wrote nothing. 
He was educated at home and at Oxford, with the 
view of preparing himself for some easy government place. 
But the long Tory reign batted that hope, and Thomas had 
nothing to depend on, but a share of Drury Lane Theatre, 


which, however, he contrived to retain and to improve. In 


[806 he was lucky enough to marry Catherine [lenrietta, 
daughter of Colonel Callender (of Craig Hall, in Scotland) 
and vranddaughter of the Earl of Antrim. He died in 
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1817, at-the age of forty-three. Among his six children, were 
two—Caroline and Selina—capable of transmitting the literary 
talent of his race. He left his family poorly off, but they 
contrived to hold their ground in high society. Two of his 
sons got situations in India, and Charles Brinsley, British 
Attaché at Paris, married the daughter of Sir Colquhoun 
Grant. The three girls did more than hold their own. They 
shone first in the English temple of Terpsichore, called 
Almacks, being all beautiful ; and then they stepped as grace- 
fully into the luminous charmed circle of the British peerage. 
Selina was married in 1825 to the Hon. Captain Blackwood, 
son of Baron Dufferin; in 1827 her sister, Caroline Elizabeth, 
became the wife of Hon. Greorge Norton, son of Lord Grantly ; 
and in 1830, the youngest, Georgiana, was married to Lord 
Seymour. As Lady Seymour, she was Queen of Love and 
Beauty at the Eglintoun Tournament in 1839, and subsequently 
became Duchess of Somerset, wearing the proudest “ straw- 
berry” coronet in England. 

The Hon. Mrs. Norton who began very early to follow 
the literary ways of her family, wrote a great deal of senti- 
mental and passionate poetry, so adumbrated by the shade of 
a melancholy discontent that she was sometimes called the 
Byron of her sex. In one memorable respect she had good 
cause for the plaintive tone of her verse, in the scandal 
produced by the intimacy of Lord Melbourne with the Nortons 
and herself. Her husband brought his case before our English 
jury and shivered his own household gods to pieces, in his 
wrath. Recovering from this shock—for she was but twenty- 
eight when it reached her—Mrs. Norton published the 
Dream and other Poems in 1841, and in 1845 the Child of the 
Tslands, dedicated to the Prince of Wales, then four years old. 
She also wrote novels: the Wife, Woman's Be ward, the Lost 
Saved, Old Sir Douglas, Stuart of Dunteath, &c., all popular 
in their day. She also addressed a letter to the Queen, on 
Lord Chancellor Cranworth’s Marriage and Divorce Bill, 
and another to the Z7?mes on the theme of social science and 
the condition of the poorer classes. She died last year, at the 


age of 69, carrying to the grave with her the name not of her 
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first husband, but of a Scottish baronet, Sir William Stirling 
Maxwell, who had been among the oldest of her friends, and 
whom she had wedded a few months before her death. 

The latest descendant of Donald and Denis (Bible) 
Sheridan of Quilea, who has shown a love of literature in 
a very distinguished way, is the son of the forementioned 
Selina, Lady Dufferin, who, in 1825, married into the Irish 
Blackwood family ennobled in 1800, for services rendered to 
William Pitt’s ministry in the formation of the Union. This 
son is Viscount Clandeboye and Earl of Dufferin, born in the 
year 1526, now Governor General of the Dominion of Canada. 
His first work published was entitled Letters trom High 
Latitudes, subsequently republished, at Montreal in 1873, as 
A Yacht Voyage to Ireland. The reader, in taking up the 
hook, may be amused to recognise in the preface something of 
the old histrionic turn of the Sheridan family ; for it furnishes 
a list of the yvacht’s crew under the heading of Dramatis 
Persone, Viz.: Wy se, a returned Californian-digger ; another 
is navigator; another cook and butcher. Along with mate, 
tive seamen and shipboy, we tind * Voice of a French captain,” 
an * Early village cock” and a White Bear—all performers In 
that Arctic melodrama of a ship. It isa fancy very much in 
manner of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, the grandfather 
especially the voice of the French captain, hailed, no doubt, 
in a thick fou, under the lee of an iceberg. The narrative of 
the voyage is of the same lively character, sprinkled all over 
with Sheridonian felicities of speech. Another book published 
by his Lordship was of a graver character, ¢. @. Emigration 2 
and Land Lenure in iy land, It Was found to be a good 
deal of a landlord’s book, and, as such, very naturally cavilled 
at in Ireland; but it conveyed a great number of truths; 
among others the statement that since the time of Queen 
Elizabeth the government and the commercial fraternities of 
England were for ever crippling and abolishing the industries 
and manufactures of [reland. Lord Bacon said to James I, in 
1600: Your majesty knows what lreland has been able to do 


in wars bye ware of what she may do in peace.” The Knylish 


government has ever since acted on this Machiavellian hint, 
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always feeling a strong jealousy of what the industries of 
Ireland may effect in the way of competition. The result has 
been a plentiful harvest of Lrish hatred, as all the world is 
aware. 

Lord Dufferin has exhibited, along with the witty spirit of 
the Sheridans, a vreat deal of the enlightened wisdom that 
belonged to some of them. He has been a popular official in 
India and seems to be still more popular in the Dominion of 
Canada, where his somewhat democratic frankness of manner 
contrasts attractively with his high position and tends to 
conciliate all parties in his government. The Columbians, on 
the western edge of the continent, were lately in a state of 
grumbling discontent, for a variety of reasons, good or bad, 
one of which seems to have been the want of “rapid transit ” 
to the front. But his lordship, visiting them recently by 
way of the Union Pacitic Railway and San Francisco, has been 
able to soften a good many asperities in that part of the world. 
There have been some reports in the press of this country, 
that Lord Dufferin may possibly be sent as Minister to Wash- 
ington, and no doubt his weleome there would be very cordial 
and general. But it is very likely that the etiquette of English 
diplomacy and the peerage may not countenance a “ descen- 
sion” from the state of a Viceroy to the part of a mere envoy ; 
and the hope of seeing himself and his excellent countess at 
our Capital may be a vainone. As regards her ladyship—née 
Lady Harriet Georgina Hamilton—it should be mentioned 
that she also is the author of certain printed matter; having, 
a few years ago, published a satirical little book describing the 
emotions of an //onorable Impulsia Gushington, a young lady 
who makes a “ sentimental journey ” up the Nile and among 
the ancient ruins of Egypt. She has also written an agreeable 
little ballad, styled A‘atey’s Letter, which has been quoted, we 
perceive, in the July (1877) number of Harjx r’s Monthly.* 

We have thus compressed the family biographies of two 
hundred years “into an hour glass.” The genealogy of those 
Sheridans and their descendants offers a curious instance of 

*Lady Dufferin is granddaughter of the celebrated Irish patriot, 
Archibald Hamilton Rowan. 
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the force of custom and that perpetuation of certain callings 
in a family which was such a feature in the ancient courses of 


human society; and it may for the rest be accepted as an 
exemplar of the histrionic and literary genius of [reland, which 
has so colored and enlivened some of the brightest pages of 
British literature. 
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Arr. VII.—RartionaLe or THe Dearu-Rare. 


#3 Essays of Modern Physicians and Savants on 
Sanitary Topics. 


2. Reports of State and Municipal Boards or The alth. 


3. Mortuary Returns of our great Cities in Europe 
and Ame ried. 


Tur esteem in which human life is held among culti- 
vated races has no parallel among the savage or semi- 
civilized. Destitute of the finer feelings which only the 
culture of centuries can give, and inured to the sacrifice of 
life which the working of natural laws entails upon a people 
unable to modify the conditions in which they are placed, 
savages are ever ready to sacrifice the young, or the old who 
can contribute nothing to the support of the tribe. To 
them the sacredness of life has little meaning. All primi- 
tive people, whether of the ancient races of whom frag- 
mentary records only have survived, or of the tribes but 
now emerging from the darkness which enshrouds them, 
exhibits the same general sentiment respecting the value of 
life. In the fierce struggle for existence among savages, 
destruction of infants has been a general practice, especially 
of female infants. Hence we read “that among the Fijians, 
infanticide reaches nearer two-thirds than one-half. They 
destroy their infants from mere whim, expediency, anger or 
indolence ;’ and that among the native tribes of Brazil, 
“infanticide is the common practice.” Even when this incen- 
tive no longer exists, the influence of inherited customs 


continues the practice among the semi-civilized, as in China, 
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where the destruction of female infants is yet common. In 
ancient Greece, the Spartan mother exposed her weakly or 
deformed child to perish. Perverted as was a practice which 
could thus override the maternal instinct, it recognized a fun- 
damental principle of human nature, v/z.: that a healthy body 
and brain are indispensable to a hardy, virtuous race. Great 
as was the sacritice of infant lives under such barbarous 
customs, the mortality of infants through ignorance of the 
fundamental laws of life is scarcely less now than it was then. 
Until a very recent period, and solely through what may be 
ealled natural causes, not more than one in four or five children 
reached the age of tive vears. Even in the last century but 
one in four in the city of London survived that age; and in 
New York, within the last decade, every third child lived 
less than that age: or of 166.999 children born from 1866 to 
L870, 359.178 died before reaching the age of one year, and 
55,74 before that of two, a mortality of 33.40 per cent. 
While we may justly hold that life itself is inscrutable, the 
influence which is exercised upon it by the environment is 
well-known, and that in this “snufling out of life’s brief 
eandle” there is nothing mysterious. ILow great is the 
influence of the surroundings, is well shown in the following 
comparison of the infant death-rate in London from 1730 to 


180%, arranged in periods of twenty vears each, as follows : 


From 1730-49 1730-09 1770-S9 1770-1S80Q 

Total births........ owe 315,150 307,395 349.477 350,393 

Death under five years..... 235,087 195,094 150,058 159,571 
er , ich emacs 74-5 63.0 51.0 41.5 


This table shows a reduction in infant mortality of 29 per 
cent., Which is clearly traceable to improved sanitary conditions. 

The crowded condition of the poorer quarters of our large 
cities, the want of personal cleanliness and the almost total 
absence of that which is essential to a healthful surrounding, 
as well as the deficient vitality of children born under circum- 
stances in which parents can scarcely sustain their own 


lives, must continue for a long time to make the death-rate in 


cities exceptionably high. For while the death-rate in the 
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city of New York of children under one year of age, was as 
as high as 33.4 per cent., that of the United States, as by the 
census returns for IS70, was but 25.62. The ratio which 
infant mortality bears to the total death average is nearly 50 
per cent., varying from 42.72 in Philadelphia to 59.29 in 
Chicago, a ratio which has undergone but slight variation 
within the last thirty-five years. In New York, in 1839, the 
ratio was 50.21 per cent., in 1873, it was 48.76. In Philadel- 
phia, in 1839, it was 51, and in 1873, 42.72. The superior 
healthfulness of Philadelphia was evidently due to its better 
sanitary construction and the less density of the population ; 
the tenement house system being almost unknown there. 

While it is true that many of these children are born into 
the world unable, from inherited weakness, to continue the 
struggle for life, it is equally true that they perish from a 
necessity easily averted by a suitable environment ; the essen- 
tial conditions to the sustenance aml development of the 
individual being absent. There are but few now who would 
credit the Black Death of the Middle Ages, or the cholera 
epidemics of later periods to a supernatural cause, or to 
anything but a violation of sanitary principles; yet an almost 
equal mortality is submitted to as though it were unavoidable, 
and with a steicism worthy of the time when disease and 
death were held to be the result of the displeasure of the gods, 
or, as when a purer religion bore sway, to a “ visitation of 
Providence.” A punishment disease undoubtedly is; but it 
is for the transgression of the physical rather than the moral 
laws. Certain conditions are necessary to every organism to 
enable it to best fulfil the object of its existence, and those 
conditions are not provided or regarded. 

The more nearly these approach perfection, the more per- 
fect will be the health of the organism and the smoother will 
be the working of its machinery ; and, conversely, the greater 
surplus of vital strength is economized with which to resist the 
onset of disease. Among children the demand on the vital 
fund is not only for the maintenance of the body, but for 
growth and development as well. Children have less ability 
to resist disease than adults. Hence the necessity for the 
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observance of such hygienic laws as will tend to secure to them 
the conditions requisite for the fullest development. 

When the body is in health, that is to say, when the system 
is accumulating more force than is used in its maintenance, its 
resistance to disease is greatest, and an attack which under 
Opposite circumstances would prove fatal is speedily overcome. 
Thus phthisis, so generally fatal, is not so of itself, for it is 
but a phase of the scrofulous diathesis resulting directly from 
the * continual breathing of a cold damp vitiated atmosphere i 
and when the disease appears, the vital energy is generally at 
alow ebb. If an infant be exposed to the operation of such a 
cause, * the most promising combination of other conditions 
will often prove insufticient to ward off the evil. Baudelocque 
even goes so far as to say that * impure air is the true cause, 
the only cause, perhaps, of scrofulous disease.” 

The diseases which are most fatal to infant life are the 
zymotic. They are undoubtedly caused by noxious germs in 
the air which under thorough sanitary regulation could not 
exist. The abolition of zymotic diseases is not an Utopian 
idea, but a simple forecasting of the future, when the respon- 
sibility for this class of disease will be placed where it properly, 
belongs, upon defective sanitary surroundings. The researches 
of modern wtiologists have conclusively shown that the origin 
of this class of diseases is due to the presence of living germs, 
developed and propagated by decomposing organic matter. 
Such being the case, it is evident that if the development of 
these germs be prevented the diseases also will be prevented. 
The main difficulty in dealing with them lies in their subtility. 
Belong.ng to those forms of organisms which occupy the 
border-land between the animal and vegetable kingdoms, par- 
taking of the character of both, vet detinitely assignable to 
neither, they can only be studied with the microscope 5 and, 
as mnany ol them are doubtless bevond even the reach of that 
Instrument, it becomes dithcult to detect their presence or to 
distinguish their specitic character. 

Some observations recently made by the Rev. W. H. Dal- 


linger, upon a monad, the uniflagellati form, are of interest as 


showing the minuteness of some of these spores. This species 
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in its adult state, is about j,'y9 Or gy inches in length, and its 
spores are so small as to be invisible with the highest powers 
of the microscope. He has also shown most conclusively, 
that whenever a putrid infusion dries up, there will remain a 
powdery residuum containing spores which every breath of 
air will diffuse far and wide. Some of these spores are so 
minute as to require two days to fall a few inches in a still 
atmosphere. So that the distance to which a contagion can be 
earried by such means is practically limited. 

The development of contagion resembles very closely 
the phenomena of putrefaction, the latter depending upon 
the presence of bacteria, as the former does upon the 
presence of a germ. The bacteria, and presumably the 
fungi of disease, being developed from germs present or 
derived from the atmosphere. Once developed, they rapidly 
increase, and the slightest impulse, as that of a fly’s foot, 
or the rising of a bubble of gas through a putrid solution 
—as in Professor Tyndall’s experiments—may be sufficient to 
transfer decomposition through a still atmosphere. 

It is interesting to observe in this connection that each 
form of zV motic disease is specific and inconvertible, but, 
nevertheless, two or more forms of that class may be found in 
operation at the same time, and under similar circumstances. 
Diphtheria, for example, is never found giving rise to scarla- 
tina, or the latter to measles. Each generates its like, which 
would seem to prove a specitic difference in the nature of the 
spores. As the germs of putrefaction have been demonstra- 
ted to be always more or less constantly present in the atmos- 
phere, requiring only a suitable media in which to develop, 
it is probable that the germs producing disease are present 
also, as it is otherwise impossible to account for the recurrence 
of diseases which seem to spring up de novo. 

The germs of disease differ from those of putrefaction in 
seeming to require a media in which to become vitalized or to 
undergo a process of development which enables them to carry 
on their growth and initiate disease in the human organism, 
which media they tind in animal exuvia. It is probable that 


the causes of ZN motic disease are the spores of microscopic 
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fungi, inocuous until they have begun to grow by contact 
with asuitable nidus, or that they take on a different character 
by imbibition of noxious matter. Certain it is, that a conta- 
gion once started finds its most rapid spread in such surround- 
ings. Thus, in typhus fever, Dr. Budd speaks of the great 
spread of the disease in the country, following upon a single 
case brought into a neighborhood, * owing to the presence of 
the exuvia of animals uncovered and near the dwellings afford- 
ing a habitat for the multiplication of the seeds.” 

An outbreak of diphtheria which occurred a few years 
since in a certain institution for the care of children at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is explicable only upon the above supposition ; while it 
proves conclusively the close connection between the presence 
of organie débris and the occurrence of the disease. The air 
within the institution having become perceptibly foul, despite 
open windows and the frequent cleansing and airing of the 
rooms by the liberal use of disinfectants, &c., it excited the con- 
tinued remonstrance of the visiting physician, and the fre- 
quent examination of the drains, which were always reported 
as being “all right,” but with no cessation of the odor. After 
this had continued for some time, an epidemic of diphtheria 
broke out of a very virulent form. 

The usual remedies were of no avail, and despite the most 
eareful nursing and the assistance of the most skillful phy- 
sicians, all children attacked, died. Again the drain was 
examined with the usual result, but as the virulency of the 
disease was unabated, a nore thorough examination of the 
premises was had. Upon digging down where the main sewer 
pipe entered the ground, a large break in it was discovered, 
through which the sewage had escaped, soaking the ground to 
the circumference of several feet. This was removed, the pipe 
repaired, and the * visitation ” was arrested. 

A substantial addition to the knowledge of the origin of 
marsh fever, which is also valuable for the light which it 
throws on the hypothesis of disease germs, has lately been made 
by M. Lanzi of Rome, who has found in the cells of microscopic 


aleve from the Roman marshes, certain opaque granules which 


are most numerous when the plants are farthest gone into decay. 
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These granules, which M. Lanzi regards as caused by a sort 
of ferment, may also be found in other plants in a state of 
decay, where there are no marshes. The pigment granules 
which are found in the liver and spleen of individuals 
suffering from malaria, have quite similar properties and can 
be developed quite similarly to the granules of the alge. 
M. Terrigi also, has found the “ malaria melanii” abundant 
in the liver and spleen of guinea pigs which had breathed the 
marsh air for some time. Whether the germs of diphtheria 
or of scarlatina are similarly developed it is impossible to say, 
but analogy would lead us to believe that it is possible that, 
where the necessary conditions exist, a contagion of such a 
character may be easily generated. It is not necessary that 
we should assume this to be so, for there is probably always 
present in the atmosphere abundance of these germs, needing 
only a fit soil in which to begin their development. And 
the modern sewer furnishes all the conditions requisite for 
to the development of the germs of zymotie disease. 

In the principal sewer there is at all times a collection of de- 
caved and decomposing organic matter, accompanied by heat 
and moisture, the essentials for the growth and development of 
disease producing germs. From this nidus arise also the gases 
which carry these germs on their mission of evil to the household ; 
for it is not only the sewer gas which finds its way into the 
house, but as the sewers are the inlets for the exuvia of disease, 
they also become the direct source of its spreading. ‘ Where- 
ever exhalations from the sick penetrate, these, the more spe- 
cific of all the exuvia of the sick body, are in operation. The 
sewer, which is their common receptacle, isthe direct continua- 
tion of the diseased intestine,” with which every drain-pipe is 
in direct communication. If the drain-pipes of our houses 
did not so readily return their noxious contents to our apart- 
ments, one great source of the perils to which our children 
especially are exposed, would be removed. The chief means 
in general use to obviate this evil and prevent the ingress of 
sewer gas is the water-trap. But little value however can be 
attached to it, for not only is the water liable to be siphoned 


out, to dry away, or to set up decomposing changes of itself, 
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but it is also an absorbent for gases, which it takes up under 
pressure to give up wherever and whenever the pressure is less. 
How little impediment is offered to the passage of sewer gas, 
is seen from the following instance: “ In 1859, disinfectants 
were freely used in some of the main sewers in London, and 
the smell of the disinfectant was found to penetrate all the 
houses in the district connected by drains with these sewers, 
showing to demonstration that such houses must at all times 
be pervaded with dilute sewer gas.” Entering the lungs with 
the sewer gas, these germs, rendered active by contact with the 
sewage, pass into the circulation through the delicate lining 
membrane of the air cells, or, carried with the food to the 
stomach, are taken up by the absorbents, to set up a train of 
morbid actions we recognize as disease. The fact that a child 
has passed safely through an epidemic of these diseases may 
be a just reason for congratulation, but it is hardly possible 
that a child thus exposed should escape without loss of vital 
energy, from which restoration to perfect health is most diffi- 
cult indeed. 

It does not appear that mere filth is capable of giving rise 
to these diseases, though it does increase their virulence. The 
corporation returns of Edinburgh for 1874, give us a fact on 
this point of much significance: ‘“ There are in one part of 
Kdinbureh, congregated tovether, and inhabited by the lowest 
of the population, no less than 14,304 houses or dwellings— 
many under one roof, on the © flat” system—in which there are 
no house connections whatever with the sewers, consequently 
no water-closets. To this day therefore, all the excrementitious 
and other refuse of the inhabitants is collected in pails and 
pans and remain in their midst, generally in a partitioned off 
corner of the living room, until the next day, when it is taken 
down and emptied into the corporation carts. 

* Drunken and vicious though the population be, herded 
together like sheep and with the filth collected and kept for 
twenty-four hours in their very midst, it is a remarkable fact 
that enteric fever and diphtheria, the two diseases that in the 


words of Mr. Simons are the direct emanations from the tilthi- 


est of all filth. ure simply unknown in their wretched hovels. 
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Turning however to the fashionable or new town, where the 
houses are all provided with all the modern conveniences, and 
communicate with the sewers which the natural contour of the 
city ought to render effective, with here and there a cess-pool, 
we find enteric fever and diphtheria are never absent.” 

It is needless to cite further evidence to prove the connec- 
tion between bad sewage, foul air and disease. It is evident 
that wherever the exuvia is exposed for any considerable time 
to the atmosphere, there is an occasion for the development 
of the germs of disease, and that to prevent zymotic diseases 
the opportunity for the germination of their cause must be 
prevented. How to accomplish these ends, presents ‘one of the 
most pressing problems of to-day in sanitary science. No plan 
which permits the vitalized spores to escape into the atmos- 
phere can be considered, for the presence of a few such germs 
is sufficient to develop a centre of contagion. For this reason, 
to convey the drainage and sewage of a house to a well or 
cess-pool outside the house-wall, that they may be disinfected 
there, is open to objection. The only thorough method thus 
far introduced seems to be that in use in Holland, where the 
air and gases from the sewers are drawn into furnaces erected 
along the lines of the main sewers and thoroughly calcined 
before being allowed to mingle with the atmosphere. 

An ample supply of pure water, and thorough drainage 
are most essential ; and it is but a halting expedient to attempt 
to limit the evil of the sewer to the removal of the stationary 
wash-basins from the bed-room, however important that pro- 
cedure may be. It is important that a sleeping-room, which 
at any moment may become a sick-room, should be provided 
with an abundance of pure water, both as a curative agent and 
as a means of purification. Aside from the sun’s rays there are 
no better means for the removal of noxious gases than running 
water. To that means may be added the presence of certain 
plants to absorb carbonic acid and manufacture oxygen and 
ozone. ‘To keep the body in health and to restore it when 
diseased there must be free and complete interchange bet ween 
the blood and pure air in the lungs. The life-stream must be 
puritied by the elimination of carbonic acid and vivified by 
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the presence of oxygen. “If it contains an excess of carbonic 
acid circulating with it through every organ, it blunts their 
sensibility, disturbs their particular function and interferes 
with the molecular changes constituting healthy nutrition.” 
So necessary is the interchange and admixture of air in the 
lungs that not only does the want of free circulation through the 
house bring about over-work and consequent wearing out of the 
heart, but the want of a thorough changing of the airin deep- 
valleys, where the winds that sweep over the mountains do 
not penetrate, gives rise in the inhabitants of such valleys to 
malarial fever, rheumatism and kindred diseases. 

Beside the contamination of the air from the presence of 
disease germs and sewage emanations, its continued deteriora- 
tion from the presence of carbonic acid, demands its frequent 
renewal. The amount of carbonic acid in a normal atmos- 
phere is 14 per cent.; when it accumulates to the extent of one 
per cent. it induces functional disturbance or even death. 
There are certain s/ne gua non that must always be had in 
view in securing ventilation. It is not enough that there 
should be an egress for the bad air, but the admission of 
pure air must be equally provided for in such abundance as to 
secure the frequent renewal of the entire air of the room. It 
must be drawn from an uncontaminated source, and its currents 
so broken up as to prevent undue draughts; and finally, in 
winter, it should be warmed, and in summer, cooled. It 
is an apt illustration of how often we build better than we 
know, that the materials used in the construction of houses 
stone, brick and mortar—are extremely porous and admit so 
freely the passage of air, and at the same time prevent undue 
draughts. Of the two thousand cubic feet of air which each 
person nee ds per hour for the perfect vitalization of the blood, 
nearly three-fourths of it, in an ordinary room, finds ingress 
through its walls. This change is effected, of course, more 
rapidly when the difference between the temperature of the 
inside and outside air is vreatest. In Winter, therefore, when 
the house is warmed, the interchange—which is a kind of 


osmose, a flowing in and out—is greater than in Summer, when 


doors and windows being open, the need is less ; or in Winter in 
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cold rooms, when the temperature is nearly equal. The 
superior healthfulness of cold sleeping rooms, so often urged, 
is a fallacy, for the air is less readily renewed and consequently 
less pure than when the rooms are warmed. The coldness of 
rooms, on the side of the house against which the wind blows, 
and the difficulty of warming them afford evidence of this 
intra mural ventilation. 

While the demand for thorough ventilation is most appa- 
rent inthe overcrowded houses of the poor, in which there exists 
so many sources of contamination, there is less interference 
with the natural channels of ventilation than in the better 
class of houses, where the occupants are comparatively few. 
Glazed and papered walls, windows tightly closed and weather 
stripped are, therefore, all obstructions to the free interchange 
of air. Children reared amid such surroundings become deli- 
cate and the more easily fall victims to disease. 

Pure air and plenty of it, from the earliest period of life, 
is essential not only to avoid disease and overcome inherited 
weakness, but for the development of a race which ean hold its 
own in the struggle for existence. 

It is somewhat strange in this connection to see so eminent 
a writer on sanitary science as the author of Modern Diseases, 
advocating so impervious a covering as zinc, or a water-tight 
cement for the walls of the poorer cottages in England, which 
although possessing the qualities for which he recommends it, 
that of shutting out dampness, and of being readily cleansed, 
must prove a decided impediment to the renewal of the air in 
such houses. Closely shut doors and windows may be essential 
to the economy of fuel, but the remedy for damp walls would 
seem to be in a change of site rather than in blocking up the 
most effective channels of ventilation. The contamination of 
air by carbonic acid is unavoidable, and immunity from it 
requires that every possible means be embraced for renewal 
of the air in our dwellings. 

The system of warming in general use in this country, the 
hot-air furnace, is open to many objections, being neither safe 
nor profitable; nor is the heat agreeable. The attempt to 
warm a room by a small amount of air highly heated, by passing 
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over hot iron, calcines it and renders it liable to be impregnated 
with poisonous carbonic oxyde, and prevents the attainment 
of an equable temperature. Thorough warming and ventila- 
tion are possible only by the use of a large amount of air warmed 
from 70° to 75°. Tf air of this temperature were conveyed 
through pipes running under the floor and allowed to find 
ingress through small perforations into the rooms and thence 
through corresponding perforations in or near the ceiling it 
would secure a constant stream of pure air through the house, 
like the current of a river, bearing all impurities and contam- 
inations away. In rooms as now warmed the proper conditions 
are reversed, the highest temperature being at the upper part 
of the room where it is least needed. Comfort and health 
would be obviously promoted by methods of warming which 
comprehend the introduction of heat from the floor. 

Carpets, and furniture likewise, play no small part as 
sources of disease. The influence which carpets exercise on 
the continuance of disease has hardly been fully recognized. 
The receptacle and reservoir for the particles of dust and dirt 
which tind entrance even to the most carefully guarded house, 
for organic débris and the product of disease, it parts with 
them at every step or movement to mingle with the air and find 
access to the lungs. The countless minute germs engendered 
by zymotic diseases tind a lodgment here from which it is 
impossible ever to dispossess them ; and the carpet of a room 
occupied by a person ill of such disease becomes a reservoir of 
contagion, lor this reason we would substitute a Hooring of 
hardwood or tiles, with rugs, which, while it would not offend 
an vesthetic taste, would Possess the priceless advantage ot 
being easily and thoroughly cleansed. 

The selection of a house is at best a choice of evils and too 
often scarcely that, for the chooser has been taught neither 
the value nor the conditions which are essential to sanitary 
surrounding; and health, which is of paramount importance, 
is continually jeopardized for the want of such knowledge. It 
is of comparatively small importance that the tine arts and 
belles lettres should be cultivated, it the recipients of such 


training are to be w iting in health or che knowledge how to 
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conserve it. An elementary knowledge of physiology and of 
sanitary science is of the first importance and should form a 
necessary part of an education. When once the necessary 
conditions for the maintenance of health are generally recog- 
nized, we shall have rone far toward the elimination ot disease 
itself. 

It may be a long look ahead to the time when sanitary 
principles shall be the first condition in the construction of 
dwellings, when our streets shall be laid out upon lines to 
secure the free access of the sun’s rays through the greater 
portion of the day. Possibly the same time which witnesses 
the general acceptance of the need of sanitary surroundings 
will also witness the decadence of our great cities, with the 
massing of the population into small areas. 

With such a change, the health of the toiling millions, 
whose premature deaths swell the mortality reports, will be 
secured, and with that health the attainment of a higher moral 
status. There isa subtile connection between good health and 
sound morals; and he who would strive for man’s moral 
elevation, must first secure his physical well-being. Thanks 
to the profound laws which govern the universe it is but a 
question of time when the slow evolution of conditions shall 
bring it to pass. But standing on the heights already won 
from reluctant nature, we see the first faint glimmerings of the 
improved days to come. 


[The sanitary suggestions of our contributor are wise so far 
as they go. But they are not radical enough to meet the 
exigency of the occasion. It cannot be denied that diphtheria 
is essentially a disease of modern civilization, even though 
vestiges of it may be found in the historic past. It is more 
prevalent to-day than at any previous day of the world, as the 
health reports indubitably show. Moreover, it is a disease 
most prevalent in countries most civilized. The malady is, n 
fact, most virulent in populous centres and in those communi- 
ties where the ‘modern conveniences” have been most 
generally introduced. And the conclusion is fixed in the 


mind of the medieal profession, and others who have investi 
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gated the subject, that these “modern conveniences” and 
diphtheria sustain the relation of cause and sequence. If this 
conclusion is correct, the sooner we cease to combat the evil with 
patent “ventilators” of sewer traps and drain pipes, and the 
vicious desinfecting compounds which have become too nu- 
merous to mention, and address ourselves to the application of 
more sensible remedies, the better it will be for our children and 
children’s children. The most approved plans and agents of 
ventilation and disinfecting are but compromises with a dan- 
gerous foe. More often the mischief is done before the enemy 
is discovered. Away with the so-called modern conveniences, 
therefore. Disconnect the household from any contact with 
these pipes of pestilence and infection—the sewer pipes. 
Abolish basements and sub-cellar kennels untit for storage of 
vegetables, much less for abodes of animals above the order that 
crawl, Banish the water-closets, wash-sinks and hot-air furnaces 
from our dwellings. Bring back the tires on the hearth, open 
chimneys, cold sleeping rooms, &e., of our fathers. Build our 
houses more in the air, above ground, and in such a way that 
their halls and apartinents may be freely visited by the sunbeam. 
Then shall we hear less talk on the disgusting topics of 
“vermis,” “spores,” “ bacteria,’ * fungi,” “exuvial gases,” 
“malaria,” &e., and cease to go into hysterics, or have the night- 
mare at the threatened “ invasion,” “ visitation,” “attack.” or 
whatever it may be called, of diphtheria or typhus. Until 
then we shall have both these “ unpleasantnesses,” be assured, 
and desire to have them.—Ep. Pevievw. | 
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Arr. VIIl.—Joun Lorurop Morrey. 


1. The Historical Works of Joux Loruror Morey, 
D.C. L.. LL.D. 8 vols. London: 1856 and 1874. 


Mr. Moriey, whose distinguished career was brought, a 
few months since, to a sudden close, possessed the historical 
temperament in a preéminent degree. With the patience to 
decipher records and to collate facts; the art to weave them 
into a consistent story; the warmth of feeling to color and 
give life-like representations of historical scenes, Mr. Motley, 
as an historical writer, is unrivalled in modern times. And it 
is a fortunate circumstance for the Dutch that they became 
the subject which engaged these fine powers. The history of 
that peculiar people was an inviting theme to Mr. Motley, and 
to its illustration he devoted the best years of his life. 

It is interesting also, to note in passing, that this people should 
have had the fortune to fall into the hands of two of our most 
distinguished historians. It is among the curiosities of Amer- 
ican literature, that while one of these writers has tried to make 
them laughable and belittle them, the other has done his best 
to illustrate their proud motto of Sologue Salogue and present 
them in **such a garment of victory and praise”’* as the world 
is bound and always willing to recognize and respect. The 
first, as most people are aware, was Washington Irving; and 
it has been with many a great wonder how he, or any one 

* Lisle Adam, last Grand Master of the disinherited Knights Hospi- 
tallers of St. John, when he wrote to King Henry VIII of England in 1527, 
spoke of that sacred old Military Order, once clothed in “ such a garb of 
praise and victory,” using one of those vivid expressions to be found scat- 


tered up and down the by-ways of medizval literature in many languages, 
and so apt to cling to a reader's memory 
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else, could tind anything so very ludicrous in the lives or acts 
of those ancient “City fathers” of Manhattan,—men who 
have left such a respectable crowd of descendants to increase 
the wealth and uphold the social dignity of our great metro- 
polis. It Was certainly a very singulat piece of comedy ; since | 
inost people, grave or merry, are disposed to look back with a 
natural feeling of pride or tenderness to their ancestors or 
precursors ; and for the rest, the attempt was not redeemed by 
any great show of facetiousness or satirical wit, being merely 
asort of mild buffoonery. But if Irving could be unjust to 
the memory of our stout [ollanders, they have been amply 
vindicated in a general way by the other American 
historian, John Lothrop Motley, whose animated record of 
their fatherland is a fair set off against the * Knickerbocker” 
pleasantry of Irving. For Wouter Van Twillerv and Peter the 
Hlead-strong, and Willian the lesty, we have W//iam of 
Orange, hymont, Hlorn, Brederode, Barneveld, Hoogstrate N, 
and others; so that the account nay he looked upon as* hand- 
somely squared in every respect. 

John Lothrop Motley, born in 1814, at Dorchester, near 
Boston, had the good fortune to be brought up in circumstances 
which saved him from the necessity of taking to business for 
a living, and also saved him from the literary drudgery which 
is so often fatal to the hope of literary distinction. Ile was able 
to study and graduate at Llarvard College at an early ave, and 
then turn himself to the law which has been in such a number 
of cases, a side-entrance, so to speak, to the temple of helles- 
lettres and authorship. And it was so in his case. Ilis true 
vocation was literature. At the age ot twenty-five he published 
a novel called Worton's /lo, é, and, after an interval of ten vears, 
during W hich, ho dpubt, he wrote a crowd of things which both 
he and the world would “willingly let die” (though a few of his 
papers for the Vorth American Reriew and other periodicals, 
were rather noticeable), he published another half-forgotten 
story called Merrymount, In this w Ly he found the natural 
track of his venius >and when he read the histories of Prescott 


and Bancroft—to say nothing of those of Carlyle and Macaulay 


“the trophies of Miltiades would hot suffer him to sleep.” 
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He looked about therefore for a worthy subject ; and finding 


the Netherlands an unoccupied ground, comparatively speaking, 


he took possession of it and compiled a history of that great 
maritime republic ;—and all the more earnestly that it presented 
in many of its features such a very close parallel of our own 
struggle for Independence. But during the progress of the 
work he felt the want of original documents and authorities, 
and at last resolved to look for them in the archives of 
Holland, Belgium and England. Accordingly, in 1851, he 
went over to Europe with that end in view, taking his family 
along with him; and thus actively entered upon a career which 
has just been brought to such a glorious close. 

After spending tive years at the Hague, in Berlin and Dres- 
den, he in 1856 sent to the London press his Rise of the Duteh 
Republic. Mr. Prescott, in the preface of his ///story of 
Philip 11, ad announced the work of the new author in 
words of compliment and encouragement; and it had a very 
favorable reception from the critics of England and America. 
Among others. the Westrsarinster Peview for April L856, 
speaking of the need of such a work in English literature, 
said it was “as complete as industry and genius could make 
it;” and that Mr. Motley possessed all the essentials of a great 
writer, one who approached Carlyle in his power of dramatic 
description. 

The Worth British Review said his style was excellent, 
clear, varied and eloquent. Opinion in America was just as 
favorable. Dr. Francis Lieber, of Columbia College, wrote in 
1857: “For twenty years I have been in the habit of urging 
the students to study the history of the Netherlands, as next 
In importance among modern States to the history of our own 
country ; and you may now judge with what satisfaction I can 
direct them to Motley’s work. * * * Congress and Parliament 
decree thanks for military exploits, rarely for diplomatic 
achievements. If they ever were to vote their thanks for 
books—and what deeds have more influenced the course of 
events than some books /—Motley ought to have the thanks 
of Congress, But I doubt not he has the thanks of every 
American who has read the work.” 
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Edward Everett, writing in LSD&, said: * Motley’s Rise of 
the Dutch Republic, is in my judgment, a work of the high- 


est merit. Unwearying research for years in the libraries of 
Europe, patience and judgment in arranging and digesting his 
materials, a tine historical tact, much skill in characterization, 
the perspective of narrative as it may be called, and a vigorous 
style, unite to make it a capital work, and to place the name of 
Motley by the side of our great American historians, Irving, 
Bancroft and Prescott.”. The latter, writing in 1858, said: 
*T can honestly bear my testimony to the extent of his re- 
searches and the accuracy with which he has viven the results 
of them. Far from making his book a mere record of events, 
he has penetrated deep below the surface and explored the 
causes of such events. He has carefully studied the physiog- 
nomy of the time and given tinished portraits of the great 
men who led the march of the Revolution. Every page is in- 
stinct with the love of freedom and with that personal knowl- 
edge of the working of free institutions which could alone 
enable him to do justice to his subject. We may congratulate 
ourselves that it was reserved for one of our own countrymen 
to tell the story—better than it had yet been told— of the 
memorable revolution which, in so many of its features, bears 
so striking a resemblance to our own.” 

Mr. George Llilliard, in a review of Motley’s book, said: 
“It isatruly noble work, brilliant in style, generous in tone, 
rich in the fruits of thorough research and penetrated with 
the true philosophy of history.” 

Having mentioned a few of the favorable opinions of this 
interesting history, we may mention one or two written by 
those who made a severer estimate of the /27se of the Dutch 
Republic. (mn the Edinburgh Review, January, 1861, the 
writer of an article on Prescott’s Philip T/, and Motley’s 
Dutch Republic, says: 

* Mr. Motley has more vehemence (than Prescott); not that of 
a politician engaged in the struggles of party and the responsi- 
bilities of office, but that of a republican, a Protestant, an honest 
man who hates, as if he saw before his eyes, the outrages and per- 


secutions inflicted on civil and religious liberty centuries ago in a 


far country, and lashes with all his heart the authors of these 
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crimes. His admiration for the champions of the liberal and 
Protestant cause is not less keen. As much as he execrates Philip 
and Alva, does he love William of Orange; he describes him, he 
praises him, he defends him, as if he were personally interested 
in his fate and his fame. William is to Mr. Motley what his illus- 
trious descendant is to Mr. Macaulay—not merely a hero, but a 
hero of his own. Too well-informed to overlook the imputations 
which rest on the memory of the great prince, and too conscien- 
tious to hide them, he scrutinizes every detail and argues the case 
of his client with unbounded confidence. Thus excited by al- 
ternations of extreme aversion and strong partiality, the writer 
does not handle his subject with the perfect fairness and compre- 
hensive grasp of Mr. Prescott; nor does he, like his eminent con- 
temporary, descend into the ranks or search the hearts of his ene- 
mies to understand and describe their conduct with impartiality. 
His strong and ardent convictions, have also affected the style of 
his work and its literary character; his narrative sometimes wants 
proportion and forbearance; he dwells to excess on events and 
scenes of a nature to kindle in the mind of the reader the excite- 
ment he feels himself, and he studiously withholds from the oppo- 
site side the same amount of space and coloring. His style is 
always copious, occasionally familiar, sometimes stilted and de- 
clamatory, as if he thought he could never say too much to con- 
vey the energy of his own impressions. ‘The consequence is, that 
the perusal of his work is alternately attractive and fatiguing, per- 
suasive and irritating; and although the cause he defends is be- 
yond all question gained, we are not impressed with the judgment 
of such an advocate.”’ 

The writer of this critique was the distinguished M. Guizot, 
a calm equable genius whose temperament made him somewhat 
incapable of appreciating the more ardent intellect of his 
brother historian. Yet he pretty fairly expressed the general 
opinion of the English and Scotch critics who, while they ad- 
mired the industry and vivacity of the American, thought him 


somewhat deficient in the matter of a historic style. They 


rather preferred the clear, cold manner of Hume, Gibbon, and so 
many other English writers, and considered * repose ” as essen- 
tial to a historic style, as it was and is to the style of what is 
called “good society.” Anything like energy or eagerness 
was thought to be “in bad taste.” Carlyle’s innovation was 
generally disliked, and Macaulay himself was a sufferer from 
such a canon of criticism—though his style is far less pro- 
nounced and emphatic than that of Motley. A page or two of 
Macaulay might pass for those of some other writer. But no 
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one could mistake a paragraph on any page of our author. 
Take him where we may, we recognize “ his fine Roman hand.” 
In glancing through the Rise of the Duteh Republic, we 
scarcely know how to choose a page that shall best give an 
idea of his manner—for it runs through all the pages. Let 
us take his portrait of a very distinguished man—the great 
Hapsburger, Charles V 


rles heard Mass daily He listened to a sermon every 
1d holiday He confessed and received the sacrament 
four times a year. He was sometimes to be seen in his tent at mid- 
night, on his knees before a crucifix with eyes and hands uplifted. 
He spoke German, Spanish, Italian, French and Flemish, and 


could assume the characteristics of each country as easily as he 
| 
| 


1 nce if 
COUIC Us¢t l 


its languagt He could be stately with Spaniards, fa- 
miliar with Flemings, wittv with Italians. He could strike down 
a bull in the ring with the Flemish nobles, hit the popinjay with 
his crossbow among the Antwerp artisans, and drink beer and ex- 
chanye rude jest ie boors of Brabant He was inferior to 
no General of hi or ‘When he was born into the world,’ 
says Alva, ‘he was born a soldier;’ and the emperor confirmed 
the statement, and reciprocated the compliment, when he declared 
that the 1 irst captains of the age, were himself, the Duke of 
Alva, ar l Constable Montmorency. He was constitutionally 
less and possessed great energy and endurance. He was ever 
first toarm when a battle was to be fought and the last to 
off his harness. He commanded in person and as « hief even 
surrounded by veterans and crippled with the gout. ‘ Pray 
h and my life,’ he would say to the young officers 
him from every part of his dominions to serve under 
, tor so longa have these, I will never keep you 
no better th the rest of 
ind must of necessity keep 
rmor, til 1 ir longer.’ He combined the 
prowe f a knicht with the more modern ac- 
slishments i scientif , He could charge the 
cavalry office r, d he 
‘arrangements of a campaign, the mar- 
troops, and the whole art of setting 
* His personal habits, 
e those of an indefatigable 

: ; 


saddl la nd n lt and en- 


He was 1 enormous eater. 

fowl seethed in milk and dressed 

Spies r this he went to sleep vain. He 
ilwayvs iriaking of twenty dishes He supped 


soon t vespers, and the second time at mid- 
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night or one o'clock, which meal perhaps was the most solid of 
the four. After meat, he ate a great quantity of pastry and sweet- 
meats and he irrigated every repast with vast draughts of beer 
and wine. His stomach, originally a wonderful one, succumbed 
after forty years of such labors. His taste, but not his appetite, 
began to fail, and he complained to his major-domo that his food 
was insipid. The reply is perhaps among the most celebrated of 
facetie. ‘The cook could do nothing more unless he served his 
majesty with a pastry of watches. ‘The allusion to the emperor’s 
passion for horolgy was received with great applause.” 

The foregoing presents only about half the canvas used by 
the historian in making his portrait of the imperial Spaniard, 
which has a great number of those touchings or retouchings 
termed bursers, or “kisses,” in the vocabulary of the artists. 
Motley had sometimes a certain redundancy in his manner ; 
but it always showed power and the great enjoyment he felt 
in literary labor. His style was eminently pictorial, and his 
eloquence had that character of exuberance which classic 
writers have termed * Asiatic.” In spite of his Protestantism 
sO notably asserted against the Catholicism of the Spaniards in 
Holland, he had still a poet’s eye for many of its aceompani- 
ments: and though he Says that the age for building and 
decorating great cathedrals is over—an opinion which might, 
however, find a contradiction in a great many recent instances, 
both in New York and elsewhere—he cannot refrain from 
doing homage to the great cathedral of Antwerp and the 
paintings and sculptures which suffered so much from the 


reforming fury of the Hollanders in the Sixteenth Century. 
Of this church he says: 


Phe church, placed in the centre of the city, with the noisy 
streets of the busiest metropolis in Europe eddying around its 
walls, was a sacred island in the tumultuous main. ‘Through the 
perpetual twilight, tall columnar trunks in thick profusion grew 
from a floor chequered with prismatic lights and sepulchral 
shadows. Each shaft of the petrified forest rose to a preter- 
natural height, their many branches intermingling in the space 
above to form an impenetr ible « anopy. Foliage, flowers and fruit 
of colossal luxuriance; strange birds, beasts, griffins and chimeras 
in endless multitudes ; the rank vegetation and the fantastic zoology 
of a fresher or fabulous world seemed to decorate and to animate 
the screened trunks and pendant branches; while the shattering 
symphonies or dying murmurs of the organ suggested the rush- 
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ing of the wind through the forest—now the full diapason of 
the storm, and now the gentle cadence of the evening breeze. 
Internally, the whole church was rich beyond expression. All 
that opulent devotion and inventive ingenuity could devise in 
wood, bronze, marble, silver, gold, precious jewelry or blazing 
sacramental furniture had been profusely lavished. The peni- 
tential tears of centuries had encrusted the whole interior with 
their glittering stalactites. Divided into five naves, with external 
rows of chapels, but separated by no screens or partitions, the 
great temple forming an imposing whole, the effect was the more 
impressive, the vistas almost infinite in appearance. The wealthy 
citizens, the twenty-seven guilds, the six military associations, the 
rhythmical colleges, besides many other secular or religious 
sodalities had each their own chapels and altars. ‘Tombs, adorned 
with the effigies of mailed crusaders and pious dames covered the 
floor, tattered banners hung in the air, the escutcheons of the 
Golden Fleece, an order typical of Flemish industry, but of which 
emperors and kings were proud to be the chevaliers, decorated 
the columns Ihe vast and beautifully painted windows glowed 
with scriptural scenes, antique portraits, homely allegories, painted 
in those brilliant and forgotten colors which art has not ceased to 
deplore. Phe daylight melting into gloom or colored with fan- 
tastic brillianey, priests in effulgent robes chanting in unknown 
language, the sublime breathing of choral music, the suffocating 
odors of myrrh and spikenard suggestive of the oriental scenery 
and imagery of Holy Writ, all combined to bewilder and exalt 
the senses. The highest and the humblest seemed to find them- 
selves upon the same level within those sacred precincts; even 
there the blood-stained criminal was secure and the arm of 
secular justice was paralyzed.” 


This extract vives a pretty fair idea of the usual felicities 
and faults of Mr. Motley’s ambitious and energetic style of 
composition, Which so charmed the younger order of his 
readers, while it “irritated” Guizot and so many others of 
the more sedate school of historians. Ile was very extensively 
criticised on both sides of the Atlantic; but the praise far 
exceeded the blame; and all ranked him among the first his- 
torians of the age. 

In 1860, Mr. Motley published a continuation of his Dutch 
Republic under the title of a ITistory of the United Nether- 
lunds, a work that increased his well-earned reputation, In 
1861, he was appointed American Minister at the Court of 
Vienna: and the duties of his office left him less time to follow 
out the cherished purpose of his life, that of writing a //istory 
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of the Thirty Years War. In 1874 appeared his biography 
of Johann Van Olden Barneveldt, which he announced as an 
introduction to the above mentioned work, and which carried 
in its narrative the usual tokens of his careful and conscien- 
tious research. This work is replete with passages very notable 
and worthy ot quotation. We have space but for one of them 
—that in which he contrasts the respective conditions and 
resources of Spain and Holland, at the beginning of the 
latter’s struggle for independence : 


“ The contest between those seven meagre provinces upon the 
sandbanks of the North Sea and the great Spanish empire seemed 
at the moment with which we are occupied a sufficiently desperate 
one. ‘Throw a glance upon the map of Europe. Look at the 
broad magnificent Spanish peninsula, stretching over eight degrees 
of latitude and ten of longitude, commanding the Atlantic and 
the Mediterranean, with a genial climate warmed in winter by the 
vast furnace of Africa, and protected from the scorching heat of 
summer by the shady mountains and forests and temperate breezes 
from either ocean. A generous southern territory flowing with 
wine and oil, the richest gifts of a bountiful nature, splendid 
cities—the new and daily expanding Madrid, rich in the trophies 
of the most artistic period of the modern world; Cadiz, as 
populous at that day as London, traversed by streets in which the 
ancient and modern systems of traffic were blending, like the 
mingling of the two oceans; Granada, the ancient and wealthy 
seat of the fallen Moors; ‘Toledo, Valledolid, and Lisbon the chief 
city of the recently conquered kingdom of Portugal, containing, 
with its suburbs, a larger population than any city in Europe, 
except Paris; the mother of distant colonies and capital of the 
rapidly developing traffic with both the Indies; these were some 
of the treasures of Spain herself. But she possessed Sicily also, 
the better portion of Italy, and important dependencies in Africa; 
while the famous maritime discoveries of the age had all enured 
to her aggrandizement. The world seemed suddenly to have 
expanded its wings from the east tothe west to bear the fortunate 
Spanish Empire to the most dizzy heights of wealth and power.* 


* It may be here noted that Montesquieu expressed a somewhat similar 
idea with respect to the expansion of Spanish rule. He said fate seemed 
to have decreed the discovery of America to benefit the House of Hapsburg. 
The thing looks like a plagiarism on the part of Motley, who has turned the 
thought into something like poetry. But the idea might have occurred to 
an imaginative mind like his own; or, like Moliére, he might have resolved 
to “take his property wherever he could find it.” The fancy is one that 
would suggest itself to any one pondering much on the rise of Spanish 
influence in Europe 
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he most accomplished generals, the most disciplined and daring 
infantry the world has ever known, the best equipped and most 
extensive navy, royal and mercantile, of the age, were at the 
absolute command of the sovereign. 


“ 


Turn now, to the Northwestern corner of Europe. A 
morsel of territory attached by a slight sand-hook to the continent 
and half submerged by the stormy waters of the German ocean ; 
this was Holland. A rude climate with long, dark, rigorous 
Winters and brief Summers, a territory the mere wash of three 


great rivers which had fertilized happier portions of Europe, only 


to desolate and overwhelm this less favored land, a soil so ungrate- 


ful that if the whole of its 400,000 acres of arable land had been 
sowed with grain it could not have fed the laborers alone, and a 
population largely estimated at a million of souls—these were the 
characteristics of a province which had already begun to give its 
name to the new commonwealth.”’ 

The history of Barneveld is a very interesting one 4 and 
his death and portions ot his troubled life as well -~shows 
how the Dutch could be as savave, at times, as the French 
revolutionists of a later age. It was religion—always a very 
exasperating element in the system of human society—that set 
them on. Those * hot vospellers divided themselves into 
two great polemical camps, the one Arminian, and the other 
Calvinist. with subordinate sects and sections of discontent,— 
such as the Fre willers, the Semi-pelagians, the Socinians, WC., 

grappling one another, “for conscience sake,” with the 
bitterest antipathy : and this at a time when Parma, Alva and 
the other lieutenants of king Philip, were beleaguering their 
outworks ; resembling in their frenzy the faetions of John 
and Simon (see Josephus) that in ancient Jerusalem fought 
fratricidally in and around the temple of Mount Zion while the 
catapults of Titus were battering down the walls of their 
doomed city. Outsiders stood amazed at the domestic doings 


of those sturdy Dutchmen: and James I, of England, very 


shrewdly advised them not to try again that perilous old ques- 


tion of “fate and free will,” for that even he himself had 
never vet been able to see the “true inwardness ” of. it. dut 
they would try it; and Barneveldt—or Barneveld, as Motley 
spells it, to spare us the trouble of those two awkward con- 
sonants wis as true to his religion as al of them, being by 


nature a somewhat acrid and contentious man, and loving his 
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country with a peremptory fervor that made many enemies 
on the opposite, or Calvinistic side. He was of the Arminian, 
or “free will” persuasion, and was also for transferring the 
sovereignty of Holland to an English prince ; a fact that exas- 
perated the Calvinist Maurice of Nassau, son of William the 
Silent, who had been assassinated in 1584. Maurice wanted no 
foreign ruler; but he wanted rather a union of the Provinces 
under his own government with a Calvinistic ritual. Barneveld 
stood out for “state rights”—the rights of the Provinces 
individually ; exhorting the provinces to keep up the federal 
system, and establish their ‘ waartgelder” or militia forces to 
maintain it. [lence a good deal of controversy and confusion 
was excited, in the midst of which some wild blows were struck. 
This was during the truce with Spain, from 1609 to 1621. 
Maurice and his Orange party, being the stronger, seized 
Barneveld and brought him to trial on a trumped up charge, 
before the Synod of Dort, where the intrepid old man of 
seventy was found guilty on the most frivolous testimony 
and had his head struck off with a long sword. After 
this event the country accepted Calvinism and the Stadt- 
holdership of Orange; rather luckily, perhaps, for the final 
independence of Holland which needed union — and also 
“a sword,” according to the French phrase of the Abbé 
Sieyes, so boldly pronounced in the days of the French First- 
consulship. 

Mr. Motley’s history of the Dutch revolt and Republic will 


always be a standard authority. One would be apt to say 


that he has searcely left anything on that theme to be found 
by any historian coming after him. For nearly a quarter of a 
century he was busily engaged in turning over the long buried 
and dusty archives of Holland, Belgium, France, England and 
Germany, and pouring over folios, quartos and manuscripts 
written in a dozen European languages. His work was 
wonderful and like the reconstruction of the dry bones in the 
Valley ot Vision, which we read of in the Bible. Like Sir 
Walter Raleigh, * he could toil terribly,” and his example is 
one more illustration of the old Greek saving that “the gods 


sell everything to labor,’—a thing which also implies patience. 
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Energetic men are sometimes wanting in patience—Byron for 
instance, Alfieri and other remarkable characters. “ Patience 
is genius,” says Buffon—and certainly his own genius was 
largely made up of such material; while another Frenchman, 
imMpror ing on the idea, says: °° Patience looks for a thing, and 
genius finds it.” Motley possessed, and exhibited those three 
great distinctions—Labor, Patience and Genius. He loved 
his curious work of rummaging, extracting and digesting, 
as a historian should and must; and if he was ever weary, 
he could have quoted the saying of one of Shakespeare’s 
men—* the labor we delight in physics pain.” And _ he, 
too, had pain--for it came at last; the pain of overwork 
which told finally upon his constitution, wearying his brain, 
—as it had wearied the brain of Seott, Dickens and so many 
other martyrs of the pen,—and bringing on the paralysis 
and the feebleness of sight which darkened and depressed his 
mind during his latter vacant years, when he used to say his 
life was a burden to him. fis occupation was gone. His 
powers had been too persistently taxed, and he recognized, but 
too late, that a timely relaxing of his work would have enabled 
him to carry it on in a more satisfactory and conclusive way. 
Ile meant to wind up his labor on his great theme with a 
History of the Thirty Years’ War—Schiller’s and Southeys’ 
vreat theme—as a consequence and complement of the Duteh 
revolt of 1576; and certainly the whole would have formed 
a historic trilogy of which his country and literature itself 
might well be proud. Fate, however, had ordered it otherwise. 

But physical debility and literary disappointment were not 
the only discomforts of Motley’s closing life. The ill-treat- 
ment he received at the hands of General Grant aggravated his 
other griefs and no doubt helped to shorten his career. The 
story of his dismissal from his post of English Minister, in 
January, 1871, is a discreditable and a complicated one; but 
enough may be gathered from its wearisome details to show 
that the American President, with the sentiment so natural to 


aman of combats, had put a public affront upon him, to punish 


Senator Sumner who was the means of defeating the San 


Domingo scheme of annexation. Of this there is too much 
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evidence to leave the matter in doubt. Some of it is 
furnished in a public letter written by the late Senator Sumner 
himself, who says : 

“ At last, some time in June, 1870, a few weeks before the San 
Domingo Treaty was finally rejected by the Senate, the Secretary 
(Mr. Fish) came to my house about nine o'clock in the evening 
and remained till after the clock had struck midnight, the whole 
protracted visit being occupied in earnest and reiterated appeal 
that I should cease my opposition to the presidential scheme. * * * 
I assured the Secretary, firmly and simply, that seeing the matter 


as I did, with all its surroundings, my duty was plain, and that I 


must continue to oppose it as long as it appeared to be wrong. * * * 


At last, finding me inflexible he changed his appeal saying “ Why 
not go to London? I offer you the English mission. It is yours.” 

From the foregoing, it seems that Sumner might have had 
the English mission, and kept his friend Motley in the place 
which he had procured for him in 1869. But he could not, or 
would not, support the plan of annexation in the case of San 
Domingo, believing such a policy would be neither for the in- 
terest nor the honor of the United States. At any rate, his 
opposition in the matter was decisive of the English mission, 
and Motley displaced in a highly disrespectful way—just as he 
had been diplaced from the Austrian mission by Andrew 
Johnson, in 1867, on the representations of Mr. McCracken. 
And in relation to this last, one cannot help thinking that 
there might possibly have been in Mr. Motley some natural 
incompatibility with the views and principles which usually 
direct the actions of governments. At any rate, it would be 
no disparagement of his character, if it could be found that 
his proud nature did not allow him to respect the usual strategy 
of state politicians, or adapt himself to it as readily as he 
might have been expected to do. A mere * official ” could find 
no difficulty in doing so. Mr. Motley was something more than 
an official, as all the world will remember. As regards his 
character in his English position, General Grant himself has 
said somewhere, that “ Mr. Motley was an able and honest 
gentleman, and capable of filling the highest government 
office.” But then, Sumner was ungrateful or refractory, and, 
according to the logie of the White House, Sumner’s friend 


should be made to suffer for it!) Any regard for a scholarly 
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veteran who had done so much honor to the literature and fame 
of his country, Was out of the question. The truth seems to 
be that pure literature can scarcely thrive in any atmosphere 
of the politicians, under any circumstances; and it is an * ill 
wind” that blows a really independent writer into the midst 
of such a stormy companionship. 

Motley, after his dismissal, lived six vears, consoling him- 
self with the prospect of his closing volumes on the Zhirty 
Years War, till he was interrupted in IS75, ly the paralysis 
already alluded to. He died in England on the 30th of 
May, IST7. in the Sixty third vear of his ave, at the house 
ol his son-in-law, Mr. Alvernon Sheridan, of Dorsetshire. 
Ile was buried in Kensal Green Cemetery, by the side of 
his wife, who had preceded him in IS75—an event that had 
still farther darkened the horizon of his life. His funeral 
Was attended Ly his three daughters Lady Llarcourt, Mrs. 
Sheridan, and Miss Motley, and also the Duke of Arevll, Mr. 


Froude, ma Hany other notabilities, But hot yy General 


Grant or Minister Pierrepont, both of whom were in London at 


1° 


the time, but did not feel disposed to honor themselves by 
paving a last tribute of respect to their dead countryman. 
No doubt they had not been invited. But it is to be 
noted, as a curious coincidence, that on the Sunday in -lune 
when Dean St inley of Westminster Abbey, made allusion in 
his discourse to the dead American historian, President Grant 
and Mrs. Grant were present in a state pew, attended by Mr. 
und) Mrs. Pierrepont, and heard the preacher's complimentary 


allusions to the characte I and merits of the dee ised. 


rsonal 
expose 
His 

Or whe Tre 


vas sacrificed 
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Mr. Motley had a tine presence, a handsome face and an 
animated expression of countenance; a proud, outspoken de- 
meanor, and was thoroughly an American in feeling, paying 
none of those marked deferences to European sentiment 
which have smoothed the Way of so many who have held the 
office of Minister to the Court of St. James. He was a 
fluent and an effective talker, and, American as he always 
was—/nfus et ‘vn cvte—maintained the most friendly relations 
with Englishmen, whether of the diplomatic service or moving 
in veneral society ; for even in those circles where étiquette 
is the order of the day, a man’s assertion of what he considers 
right, wins on the feelings of all honorable men—if it were only 
for the originality of such a course of conduct. In all respects, 
whether of diplomatic ability, or social estimation, Mr. Motley, 
already renowned as a historian of the first order, was held in 
the highest respect, as well in the courts as in the literary 
capitals of Europe. But he had no show of respect from the 
people of the White House; and was, in fact, fated to receive 
the greatest insult of his life at the hands and through the 
administration of General Grant, who, very likely, never could 
see why he should do anything for literature, since literature 


had not done mything for him. 


The death of a great man is often likened to the extin- 
guishing of a great light. The subject vacates his place in 
society ; retires from the forum, the pulpit, or the bar; disap 
pears Trom the council chamber, the study, the social cirele, 
and his familiar haunts; lays down the historian’s pen, the 
artist’s pencil, or chisel, and ceases to be seen or heard among 
men, [lis scheming and tasking’ are either dropped, or are 
taken up and prosecuted by other minds. Only void and 
shadow are left where once were life and substance. Surely, to 
those familiar with the living, moving, active man, it does 
seem as if the intervention of death had put an end to his 
earthly career. 


But this conelusion is more apparent than real. In a spirit- 


ual sense the death of a great man is the signal for his illumi- 
nation. “A man is not completely born,” says Franklin, “till 
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he has passed through death.” His fame only begins to grow 
and brighten, his influence to take on quality and definiteness, 
when he has withdrawn from life and ceased actively and vis- 
ibly to participate in its affairs. It is undeniable that the 
minds most powerful in influencing the thought, shaping the 
opinions, and moulding the future of the nations, are those 
which long since have passed from among men. Their thoughts 
and deeds, unobserved in their day, like seeds spread broad- 
east on fallow ground, luxuriantly flourish after the lapse of 
centuries. The heroes in life’s physical contlicts; the martyrs 
of science and philosophy ; the unapproachable statesmen; the 
great exemplars of piety and religion; the masters of art and 
poetry; and the classical essayists and historians, etc., though 
dead, yet live in our models, endeavors and aspirations. 
Death has crowned them with an immortality in the hearts 
and deeds of future generations, if in no other way. 

It is in this sense that we love to contemplate the life, 
career and death of Mr. Motley. It is said that he was cut 
down in his manhood, at a period of his career when he was the 
most useful, when his tasks were untinished—his work undone. 
But he had lived long enough to inscribe his name in imperish- 
able characters on the scroll of fame, and not long enough, as 
many ot his contempories have done, to cast a shadow on them 
by any act which could justly be characterized as unworthy 
or unbecoming a scholar and a gentleman. And that is a suf- 
ficiency of life and fortune for any one. Though he held for 
many years a high official position, it is as a historian that Mr. 
Motley won his fame. As an historian he lived and died, and 
as an historian he will be remembered and revered by the 


scholars of ages to come. 
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Lectures on the Assyrian Language and Syllabary. By Rev. 


\. H. Sayce. London: Bagster & Co. 1877. 


THE original edition of this rather famous work on the 
Symbolisms of Language, was privately printed by Mr. Knight, 
sixty years since, and reproduced in 1836, under the editorship 
of the scholarly E. H. Barker. It was indeed, a book for 
scholars and critical philosophers who may desire to explore 
those very ancient records of thought that have come down 
to us enveloped in such a mist of ignorance and wild fantasy : 
and it has been in a great measure relegated to what may be 
called the literary “limbo,” or /adex Expurgatorius of English 
authorship. Mr. Knight was pretty much of a freethinker; 
and free thought has never been very cordially welcomed—not 
even in our own liberty-loving day and country. Custom is 
still too strong for it, and they who desire to exercise it must 
do so with little encouragement, and at their own proper peril, 
for the most part. Men never feel any attachment for what is 
new. ‘They generally resent it and prefer the antiguas vias and 
beaten thoroughfares in everything. 

Mr. Knight’s book questions many of the conclusions pre- 
sented by the classic writers and their learned commentators. He 
indicates pretty nearly the true sources of the human superstitions, 
and has brought these last ev rapport with the Christian mythologies 
in a manner very discone erting to the feelings of all orthodox teach- 
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write as if he had a full sense of it—only adopting the androgy- 
nous idea as part of the system. He expatiates, like the Aryans 
and others, on the powers of heat, moisture, the sun and the 
heavenly bodies, the sea, the earth, the animals, etc , deriving his 
‘symbolic ”’ system from these also, and losing himself in what 
he and the rest call “ mysteries,” but which were only naturalisms 
cunningly veiled over by one of the most universal figures of 
speech in all literature--Paronomasia, or the Pun. ‘The logic un- 
derlying those wonderful and worshipful old mythologies is ridicu- 
lous, being simply the rule of double meaning; and the whole 
system, from the chair of Jupiter on Olympus to the coal cellar 
of Pluto in Hades, is, in the words of the Greek Amphilochius, 
“only worthy of laughter and tears.” 

Mr. Knight sees matters clearly enough, when he speaks of the 
pillar-towers, temple-enclosures, steeples, pyramids, obelisks, Xe. 
In the pre-historic times, these things existed everywhere as 
symbols of avery simple idea. But with the advance of civiliza- 
tion they began to disappear. ‘The Hebrews in particular cleared 
them off the face of the earth. The Egyptians did nearly the 
same. In parts of the east they are still visible. From recent 
archeological statements, it may be gathered that only about 


forty-two old obelisks are at present found existing in the world. 


Six of them are at Karnac, in Egypt—four standing and two 
prostrate. Nine are prostrate at Zoan and one at Philoe. Rome 
has twelve of them, brought in from Egypt and other countries as 
relics of ancient art, merely. Florence has two; Paris, one; 
Arles, one; Constantinople, one. ‘There are two at the British 
Museum. One is at Alnwick Castle and another at Kingston 
Lacy, brought to England by Mr. Bankes, the friend of Lord 
Byron \s we write these lines, one of the Egyptian obelisks 
(Cleopatra’s Needle) is on its way to London, towed on a long 
raft in the wake of a government steamship. Over fifty years ago, 
the famous Mehemet Ali, of Egypt, made George [V a present of 
it. But that king did not care to have it; and it rested prostrate 
on the sands till last year, when the government resolved to bring 
it to London and set it up in Waterloo Place. It holds some 
inscriptions which will exercise all the Egyptologists of Great 
Britain. But many of them will, no doubt, smile to witness the 
general welcome for such a thing—the nature and origin of which 
they know—and very probably quote the lines ot Childe Harold 
which refer to the Castle of St. Angelo 
“ How smiles 
Che gazer’s eye, in philosophic mirth, 


lo see the huge design that sprang from such a birth.” 
| 


That unconquerable old bard, Victor Hugo, in one of his recent 
poetic eruptions, or irruptions, laughs at that ancient obelisk-idea, 
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as expressed in two spire-towers, like those attached to the 
venerable churches of Notre Dame and Westminster Abbey : 


“ Dieu voit avec pitié ces deux oreilles d’ane 


Se dresser dans la vaste nuit.” * 


In Ireland over sixty of those singular structures, the pillar-towers 
—a great many of them in ruins—still hold their old places, in 
memory of the pre-historic tribes of men who set them up and of 
their simple ideas of things. The Irish antiquaries have blundered 
notably in connecting them with Bel and the worship of fire. 
That fanciful religion of the Sun never existed in Ireland; and 
the Keltic word 4e/ or da/ is sufficiently expressive of their real 
meaning. 

Mr. Knight, in moving through his wilderness of symbols 
with a double meaning, sees some of the “ puns;’’ but he misses 
the greater number and the best of them. He does not, for 
instance, see why the Pelasgian sea-god received the name of 
Poseidon. Wf he had taken language as a guide, he might have 
recognized that deas (however pronounced) means water in many 
dialects. The river Beas flows through Upper Hindostan. It 
is found in avéeas, the Irish for sea, and in wabash a Red-skin 
word for river; while “ abyss” is an ancient English word for the 
sea. Adun,in Hebrew and Phoenician, meant “ god.”’ Beas-adun 
(however spelled) meant “God of the Sea.” Neptune was 
named after the same rule. ‘The clause, fave is adun ; and nup or 
nep means water in several languages. It was written waffe in 
old French and—what is much more interesting—is found written 
nebi (water) in the Algonkin vocabulary. It may be further 
mentioned that wf is a time-honored Keltic word for liquor and 
drink. In Scotland it is called nappy, as in Tam o’ Shanter. ® 


“ While we sit bouzing at the nappy, 


And getting fou and unco happy.” 


At the same time the classic reader will see with pleasure that the 
word forms part of the poetic fountain of Aga-nippe. From the 
foregoing, it will be perceived that the phrase “ Will you take 
a nip?” is one of the most archaic and venerable invitations on 
record; and that there are may good reasons why Vep-tune was 
anciently named the “ God of the Water.” 

Mr. Knight’s book, with its many illustrations of ancient 


philosophy and supernatural romance, offers just so many tempta- 


tions to be garrulous in the work of noticing them. But we must 
make an end, only observing that our professional brother, Dr. 
Wilder, has edited his matter with the sympathetic skill and 
judgment of a scholar, adding to the original a great number of 
most valuable notes (rendered into English for the greater ease of 


God views with pity those two ass’s ears 
Erect themselves into the vasty night. 
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the reader) as well as an Introduction ; and that the work itself is 
got up in a most attractive style of typography and binding; 
both elegant and solid, as befits the rare and erudite contents of 
the Essay. 


[He book of M. Hovelacque—which forms a volume of 
the Library of Contemporary Science in course of publication 
by Messrs. Lippincott & Co.,—begins by discussing the title best 
suited to it. He has to choose between the terms, Za Linguistique 
and La Philologie, and he gives the preference to the latter. 
Linguistics, he argues, rather concern a single language and a 
history ot it : while Philology comprehends all languages, and the 
nature of human speech; and should therefore take rank as one 
of the sciences. In this he adopts the views of the German 
Augustus Schleicher, who, in his Die Deutsche Sprache, \inks the 
faculty of language with the “evolution” of our race and regards 


a philologist as a sort of naturalist, studying speech as the botanist 
studies vegetation. The linguist, in his opinion, can only be 
termed a horticulturist; and he also asserts that languages 


grow for a time and then die like the plants. At the same time 
Schleicher and Hovelacque allow that linguistics and philology 
are necessary the one to the other; that is, the history is neces- 
sary to the chemistry of the science. All this is somewhat formal 
and fanciful; but there is much good sense in the doctrine 
accompanying it, that the mystery or science of language can be 
best understood by the comparative method and a just knowl- 
edge of its radicles.* The selection of terms is, after all, a 
secondary matter; and the embarras du choix may be avoided—as 
Mr. Keane has avoided it, in English—by using the phrase, 
“Science of Language.” 

From the comparison of Linguistics and Philology, M. Hove- 
lac que goes on to argue that speec h came to man in virtue of the 
growth and conformatiop of his brain; that, in fact, man 1s man 
by virtue of that faculty of speech. He quotes from the writings 


*In connection with this part of the argument, the translator expresses 
his opinion that a little “comparative” grammar should form part of the 
common instruction in schools. In this he points to a change which will 
take place in time and expand a lad’s ideas with regard to his language just 
as geography and maps expand his ideas respecting lo ality The connec- 
tion of all languages will soon be understood, and the learning of several 
groups of them together will be as easy, and much pleasanter, than the pre- 
sent fashion of learning them singly. When Comparative Philology shall 
have fixed its rules and pointed out a highway in this happy direction, 
Language will take status asa science—and the first of sciences. 
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STUDENTS and lovers of Assyrian will be interested in this work 
of Mr. Sayce, which treats, in Nine Lectures, of the Assyrian Sylla- 
bary and Phonology, the Pronouns, the Verbs, Assyrian Syntax, 
the Affinities of Assyrian and the origin of Semitik culture. The 
author is of the opinion that the literature of Assyria was derived 
from that named the Accadian, and that the latter had what the 
orientalists have termed a ‘Turanian origin——an origin identified 


with the Magyar, the Finn and other divisions of northern speech, 
classed together a ing of the “a lutinative ’ order Ihe 


word “Accad” is usually held to mean a “ highland,” and the 
Accadians are thought to have been inhabitants of the mountain 
ridges lying to the eastw ird of Babylonia near the Persian 
frontier {It 1 the received id the \ssyrologists that the 
powerful nation of the Assyrians, ssuribanipal and other 
pring s, subdued those Accadians a adopted from them their 
ancient system of cunceiform writing 


his question of the Assyrians and their inscriptions Is as yet 


in a condition of controversy from which it is not easy to gather 


anything like a reasonable conclusion Oppert, an Assyriologist 
, 


ie first class, asserts that the “cunceiform” was not derived 


ot t 
from thos mountaineers but rightfully belonged to the Semitk 
speech of the Babylonian country, ¢., the Assyrian speech 
which is found on the third column of the Achemenid Inscriptions. 
But there was a race, he savs, pre ceding those Semiti \ssyrians 
on that riverine ground his race he calls the Kasdo-Scythic 

their language was the Sumerian: and it is with them that 


the cunceiform system originated Krom al is it would seem 


that the old wedge-writing must have originated among the “ out- 
siders ’’—the highlanders or the Scythians But there ire 
orientalists who will not accept such an arrangement. M. Joseph 
Halévy*™ is at great pains to combat it, maintaining that the 
cunceiform is Semitic and grew at tirst on the M sopotamian 
1 where it was dis OVE red M. Hovelacque supports the 


iat the cunceiforms were antochthonous on those alluvions 


Yroun 
idea t 
of the Euphrates and ‘Tigri Everything considered, this con- 


( 
clusion would seem to be the true one. We must still regard 
Assyria as a grand centre of civilization in the earliest dawn 
of history. For ages it was looked on as the birth-place of 
human speech. Pliny, giving a contemporary opinion, says that, 
in his judgment, letters originated in Assyria—Ziteras semper 
arbitror Assyrias fuisse. On this subject it is very possible that 
the Assyriologists, Oppert, Rawlinson, Halévy, Sayce and the rest 
have made some singular mistakes in the matter of nomenclature 


{ccad does not mean “ highland” only. It means “ speech ” also, 


* O 


Paris : 1874 
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in many old languages, and many modern, as well. It may be 
remembered that at a place called Moylah, in the peninsula of 
Sin, there was a grand seat of learning, or monastery, renowned 
among the Arabians for ages before the time of Mohammed; and 
that in this place was preserved the great book or poem (the 
Arab Ramayana) called Moallakad or Moallakat--a term still 
preserved throughout the Keltic West in the curious and unsus- 
pected masquerade of Vu/gate—a name given to the Latin version 
of the Bible. Ocadh is an Oriental and Keltic word for “ speech,” 
“poetry” and “law.” A law of Parliament or Congress is still 
called an Ocadh (Act); and the “recitals” of a drama bear the 
same ancient appellation; while [Vacht was the old German for 
a song * In short, the term Ocad/A (however spelled) carried its 
meaning all over the world he cuneiform writings of Assyria 
were, and are known as the Accad system. It is therefore proba- 
ble the word really meant “speech” or “writing,” and not 
“highland.” lurning to the term Sumerian, we find that 
Oppert and others use it with reference to language, not 
race. Now Somer or Zomer is a Hebrew word meaning 
speech and singing. ‘These considerations may lead us to the 
conclusion that Accad and Sumer did not mean any incoming 
people from other localities; but speech-forms bearing the 
same kindred relation to the Assyrian that Anglo-Saxon bears to 
our English \gain, it will be remembered that there was 
formerly in Babylonia a class of people called Chasdim, a term 
signifying diviners, mystics, augurs and other professors of 
cunning speech. Aas/?¢ signified speech, letters and song, in all 
old languages. It was the same in the Keltic ; where men wrote 
and read such things as “the litil geste of Robin Hude;” and 
where, as in medizxval Italy, they called the public newsletters 
gaseta or gaszetta.4 Chasdim, Accadians and Sumerians would 
seem to carry the same meaning of speech in their nomen- 
clature, and this tentative statement, offered for the first time, 


* Wacht am Rhein means “ Song of the Rhine.” The whole German 
people—princes, philologists, philistines and all—have agreed to understand 
it, as Watch on the Rhine meaning the “song of a soldier on watch 
or guard.” But philology is not the /or/e of the Teuton race. That term 
wacht is an English word, walking about the streets, in masquerade, on 
Christmas Eve, and written wt. “The waits,” derived from the Keltic, 
have been sung in those old countries at particular seasons for a thousand 
years, and longer If Prince Bismarck had only studied the science of 
philology, he would not have allowed the Germans to fall into such a delu- 
sion on the subject of that grand military Rhine-song. 


+ Our Engli | logists have always instructed us that the earliest 
“ newsletters ere published in the city of Venice, and there named 
Gazetta after the little piece of money—in value about an English farthing— 
for which they were sold It is as fair as the generality of etymological 


explanations such we find them scattered all over the wide field of litera- 
ture—a field which has been very carelessly cultivated, at all times and 
1 


in all places 
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is a thing which the Assyriologists would do well to con- 
sider. It is very probable that the term Accadian meant, “the 
writing people,’ and Sumerian much the same, both having 
reference to that grand old discovery of the “ wedges ” as a means 
of making men’s words visible to the human eye. 

Mr. Sayce, like many others, is of opinion that ideographs, 
were the original shapes of what subsequently became cunceiform 
writing. And yet the notion has a somewhat preposterous aspect. 
One would think that it is only when men have fa/Red for ages, 
they would have the civilized wish to write; and it is not easy to 
suppose that at such a stage OF progress they would adopt the 
clumsy mode of putting ¢deas for words, that is, for sounds, mean- 
ing things. It was natural that, meaning to signify a horse, when 
the word tor horse was the word for half a dozen other things, 
they would draw the shape of the animal by the side of the pho- 
neti as in the hieroglyhics. But ideographs would be very 
clumsy contrivances and tend to increase the difficulties of litera- 
ture. ‘They would, in fact, only occur to a people having a good 
deal of leisure for the work of playing on thoughts and words. 
Those “ wedges’ or signs of writing must have been devised in a 
simple way, and not as Mr. Sayce supposes from ideographs. 
lhe question is a very large and a very interesting one, but space 
will not allow us to expatiate on the subject just now. At some 
future time the researches of those busy Assyrologists may afford 
us an opportunity for some further observations. 

Meantime, Mr. Sayce’s book may be profitably read by those 
who would follow the progress of ¢ yriental research. When he sets 
forth the actual results of decipherment, he is very instructive. 
But he is not an infallible guide. He is liable to make mistakes 
on the general theme of language, and one of them may be briefly 
noted here. He « ongratulates his pupils and the age, that people 
are beginning to understand Hebrew much better than ever, and 
he gives a new version of the first verse of Genesis as a proof : 
“In the beginning, God Aewed out the heaven and the earth : now 
the earth had been waste and desolate, and darkness on the face 
of the deep; ind the spirit of God was ever brooding on the face 
of the water.”’ He calls all this “a new significance.” But the 
only newness to be found in it is a blunder, and the remainder 
has no newness at all. The blunder is in the word Aewed, offered 
as the meaning of the Hebrew éara or bra. Bra meant simply, 
*“ gave birth to,” as in the case of a child. In Aramean speech, 
br or bara or bar meant “ child” and “son.” The Keltic word 
brat is formed on it. Ara and “create” are equivalent ; for croth 
or creat meant “child” in the Egytian and other ancient lan- 
guages. To create meant simply to “bring forth,” as a child 
is born, and to “ create,” is the true and proper word to use in 
that very first sentence of the Hebrew records—as any man of 
intelligence may easily understand. The remainder of that first 
verse has merely the same meaning in the new version that it had 
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is rather surprising that an Oxford 
omparative Philology should have offered it, and 


\t the same time it must be added, in extenua- 


Oxford Protessors of Oriental Literature 


Rev. Mr. Savce, by one hun- 
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differences mainly concerned the mode of training men for the 


ministry; some preferring a “revivalist’’ order of preachers—it 
was the period of the Whitfield effervescence in the religious world, 
ind men chosen for their zeal in the service; and others insist- 
ing that preachers should be men educated regularly and graduates 
of colleges. The result was that many influential Presbyterians 
of New York and New Jersey applied to Governor Morris of New 
York for a charter. But this Episcopal Governor refused, for 
many reasons of religious intolerance which has been gradually 
losing force since that day, but which may still be found lingering 
in some of our Christian societies On the death of Morris, in 
1746, a renewed application was made to his successor, John 
Hamilton, a Scotchman, who disliked his predec essor, and who 
granted the petition. Some informalities seem to have accompanied 
this concession; but, in 1748, when Jonathan Belcher was Gov- 
ernor of New York, a complete Charter was procured from the 
king, George II, and this preliminary difficulty was at an end. 
The history of those original movements indicates the disad- 
vantages under which the Presbyterians labored at that time under 
the rul of those Church of England Governors They were 
treated somewhat as the Greek rvayafs are treated by the Turks in 
our day In providing themselves with a College they were also 
embarrassed and 1 by the want of money among their 
CO-Té ligion! ts. 75 2, the l'rustees sent the Revs Me ssrs. Ten- 
nent and ivies to gather contributions in England, Ireland and 
in this way received a liberal sum of money 

not mentioned by our author—they negotiated 

Princeton for a site. ‘This was bestowed by N. 

ph, of that place, and the work was begun; and then 

yn somewhat in conformity with an old proverb that speaks 
rch-work’”” as “slow work.” It was not till 1756 that it 

ly to receive the President and students Che building— 
nsidered the largest of its kind in the Colonies “was 

lly one hundred and seventy-six feet in length, fifty-four in 

width at the two ends, with projections in the front and the rear. 
The middle of the roof was surmounted bv a« ipola. There were 
three stories with a basement, and in all, exclusive of the chapel, 
sixty rooms, sixteen of them in the basement or cellar. | 


l Har orty- 
nine of these rooms were assigned to the students who were dis- 
posed thre In each room The other rooms were used for 


recit 


t 


ations, the library, dining room, etc. he President says 
that since the burnn ul \| 18 


ss, “none of the 


sixteen basement room i\ Ler itted up for students.” Sue h 


i 

ae 1] 

Was tne ¢ sal Lil. 

This history of the New Jersey College contains biographical 
notices Ol the nine Presidents who pree ded [)y Maclean, 
of Governor Belcher, and other notable men who labored to 
establish this “ House of Learning ;” and, accompanying these, 
may be found in the pages of these two stately volumes, a great 
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number of notes, facts, and reminiscences which must have a 
curious and historic interest for those who find pleasure in think- 
ing of by-gone times and of by-gone men and manners. 

his work has evidently been a labor of time to its venerable 
and respected author. He has not been embarrassed by the 
richesses of his material but has lovingly put it all in with method 
and without method. ‘The work is rendered thereby rather cum- 
bersome and dry tothe general reader, but is full of data for history 
makers. Had he condensed his work more—as he had himself 
intended—and put in one volume the essentials of the two—it 
would have been more attractive to the generality of readers ; 
but, perhaps, also, of less interest to the friends and a/umni of the 
College of New Je rsey We accept the work, however, as it is, 
having a peculiar liking for everything connected with these grand 
old seats of learning. Long may they live and flourish. 

Dr. Maclean’s literary style is simple and clear, and his volumes 
are printed in a manner that does one’s eyes good to behold. 


In Mr. Sullivan’s work we have not “Young Ireland ’"— 
nor even “Old Ireland’’—both such strong and fiery names 
to conjure with, some thirty or forty years ago, and watch-words 


on either hand of a controversy full of jealousies and heart- 
burnings—but “New Ireland,” the Ireland of to-day, now in 
its onward movement, from the old sphere of its trials and 


tribulations, to a quieter order of progress and carrying along 
with it many assurances of happier days to come. Our author 
has very happily chosen the title of his book, and is appar- 
ently honest and impartial in his mode of treating the several 
themes that belong to it. 

New [reland, is certainly one of the most interesting works 
issued within the last fifty years on the subject of that country, 
and will no doubt be generally welcomed as such—not alone in 
Ireland, America and Australia, but even in Britain itself. It is 
written by a man who was fars magna of most of those political 
changes he describes, either as editor of the Wasson, or member of 
Parliament——both of which he is at present. He has a number of 
good claims on a respectful attention, not the least of which, cer- 
tainly, is his clear and animated style of narrative and statement, 
*‘an excellent thing” in writers, and for the rest, one of his coun- 
try’s customary distinctives. The great merit of his book—to the 
dispassionate reader, at least—is that he does not write in any 
narrow spirit of a heated partisan, much as he resents the wrongs 
endured by his country. He justly thinks that Ireland is impro- 
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ving in respect of intelligence and material prosperity, and he sees 
hope and encouragement, in the fact, that the old religious an- 
tipathies that once aggravated all the worst evils of bad govern- 
ment, are dying out by degrees in the purified air of that country ; 
considerations that wisely induce him to regard the brighter side 
of things and leave the recriminations to die out along with the 
antipathies. 

Mr. Sullivan gives the political and social history of Ireland 
for the last half century, in a series of chapters—thirty-three in 
all-—-each presenting some salient political event—some great par- 
liamentary Measure or some narrative illustrative of the popular 
feeling of the country. He begins with the National Schools, es- 
tablished in 1831 by the government, and points out the difficulties 
of the plan growing out of the differences of the two religions, 
which, instead of mollifying the evil passions of men, managed to 
keep them in a perpetual uproar of the press, and to poison what 
is everywhere the blessing and the hope of the human race—edu- 
cation. But “the strong hours” overcame all the fiends in the 
end. The s hools were doing their work, by degrees ; common 
sense was producing its effects and the Bible was no longer a fire- 
brand, as it had been. Our author is very emphatic on the great 
benefits produced by education in Ireland for the last quarter of 
a century, and his observations on the subject are among the 
most satisfactory in his book. 


The chapter on O'Connell and Repeal, will have its charm 
for the readers of the present generation. It is followed by those 
on the Arvbbonmen,—the veritable Carbonart of Ireland—on Father 
Mathew, the Famine, and Young Jreland. Our author, in recapitu- 
lating the doings of the Young /relanders, writes the epitaphs 
of a good many of them. He says: 


“Such was Young Ireland in its early career. Qt the men who founded 
or constituted that party more than thirty years ago, few now survive. 
Nearly all have passed away. and 


‘ Their graves are severed far and wide, 
By mountain, stream and sea.’ 

** Duffy, now Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, of Melbourne, has been Prime Min- 
ister of Victoria, and is perhaps the ablest and most statesmanlike man at 
present in public life at the antipodes. | Darcy McGee, foully slain by an as- 
sassin’s bullet at Ottawain 1868, had also won, as a minister of the Crown in 
Canada, a notable recognition of his abilities. Meagher the silver-tongued 
orator of Young Ireland, after a career full of vicissitudes, was U. S. Governor 
of Montana Territory, when he accidentally perished in the water of the Mis- 
souri. Davis died early, yet not before he had filled Ireland with admiration 
of his genius and love for his virtues. Dillon died in 1866, M. P. for 
Tipperary County. Martin and Ronayne are recent losses, having fallen in 
harnessas parliamentary representatives. Mitchel, irreconcilable and defiant 
to the last, returned to Ireland in 1875, and died in the arms of victory as 
member for Tipperary. O’Brien, the leader of the party, sleeps in his grave at 
Rathronan, while on the most prominent site in the Irish metropolis his 
countrymen have raised a noble statue to perpetuate his memory. Richard 
O’Gorman enjoys in New York fame and fortune, honorably achieved in the 
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.evin Izod O’Dougherty is nowa prominent mem- 

vislature Michael Doheny, a man of rare gifts 

1 sadly in New York. Richard Dalton Williams, 

1 exquisite lay, reposes in a distant Louisiana 

and politician, happily still thinks and feels for 

home by the Lee. Besides these, there might be 

nam vl ympany of the less political and more literary type ; John 

Hagan, 1 re of County Court in Ireland; Samuel Ferguson, Dep- 

ity Ke r of - Denis Florence MeCarthy, D. McNevin, Rev. 

*harles , n Edward Pigott, Michael J. Barry, James Clarence 

Mangar ‘Keil ivram, LL.D., whos lyri ‘Who fears to speak of 
T 


Ninety-Eight known of all the seditious poetry of Young Ireland.” 


The sue ‘ding « hapters are headed Lochaber no More, 
Encumbered Estates Act, Tenant League, the Suicide Banker, 
(Sadlier,) the Arbuthnot Abduction, the Phenix Conspiracy, the 
Fenian Movement, the Richmond Escape, the Scaffold and the Cell, 
the Fall of the Church Establishment, Home Rule, the Tragedy of 
Ballcohey, Long ford, the Kerry Election, etc..—all themes of historic 
interest, dealt with briefly and effectively. From these, a number 
of important extracts could be made, but space will allow no 
more than one of them from the chapter called the Crzmson Stain, 
nd referring to the terrible scene witnessed on a_ scaffold in 
Clonmel, in 1848: 
Henry and Philip Cody, were to be executed for the 
rence Madden, and John Lanergan, ‘the widow's son,’ for 
Tilliam Rae, J. P. at Rockwell Che executioner first put the 
vuund the neck of Lonergan, who asked the people to pray for him. 
itioner approached the younger Cody, and having put the cap 
f iced the noose on his neck In doing so, it is thought, he 
made some observation that reached Cody's ear. At the sound of the voice, 
he started as if struck by an arrow. He ceased praying. It was currently 
reporte tl the executioner was the informer who had sworn away the 
ves of . ers. That he resembled him is undoubted. The result was 


that ly sprang at him and with his manacled hands struck him again and 
again Then he seized him, dragged him to the front of the scaffold, and 
tried to throw him over. It wasa terrible sight—murderer and hangman en- 


gaged in a deadly struggle, the latter shouting for help Cody even with 
his strapped arms would have tlung him over, if the wardens had not rushed 
up to the rescue Meantime, the younger Cody heard the noise, but, having 
, could not see. Father Power, (the priest,) was at his 

vently. At last Philip heard Henry’s voice in the confusion, 

the priest, dragged off the cap, only to see his brother and 

leadly struggle He sprang to Henry's aid, but Father 

irms about him—* Oh my child! for the sake of your Sa- 

of God—of your Judge!’ In a moment Henry 

to his place, and the younger brother, 

continued to exclaim, calling 

suddenly turned off at a sig- 

from the multitude who wit- 


‘+r Cody on such a stage, shows what an 

yassion and courage he must have car- 
11m ‘he reader will find a number of 
the narratives of .Vew /re/and. 
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Tuts little volume of Mr. Leeds, also from the publishing house 
of the Messrs. Lippincott, containing the history of America from 
the time of its discovery by the Northmen to the year 1876, is well 
adapted to its purpose as a school text-book. It is written in a 
clear, simple style, and is free from superfluities of detail. The 
manner of its arrangement, the chapters being short and subdi- 
vided into brief sections, is well calculated to hold the interest of 
the student. ' 

The author gives entertaining little sketches of many facts re- 
lative to America, of exceeding interest to the youthful reader, 
such as descriptions of the Mound-builders of the Valley of the 
Mississippi; the Northmen and their cruising expeditions; Indian 
episodes, etc, It is not the author’s purpose to seek so much the 
entertainment of the student by minute detailed narrative, as to 
clearly bring before his mind causes and effects of events and to 
bring into prominence matters of great historical moment, such 
as those concerning the history of the States, currency and 
finance, public credit, costs of wars, taxation, imports and exports, 
etc.; and in this respect the author has written wisely. 

There is one fault we have to find with this volume; it touches 
too lightly upon the important events that have followed one 
another so rapidly during the last twenty years. It is true, this 
history is more especially intended for young students than for 
the general reader, but it seems to us that the author fails to com- 
prehend the causes or the full meaning of the events which led to 
the late civil war, as for instance when he holds the Christian 
ministry so largely responsible for the state of public opinion 
which led to it. The causes of that strife were political and 
economic, and their effects were of too violent a nature to be 
soothed by preaching. But hear our humane author: “ Through- 
out the land, the press and the pulpit joined in the mad demand 
for war. Had those who call themselves teachers of the flocks 
exerted themselves as peacemakers, the war might still have been 
averted. But their fealty to Christ was overborne by the passion 
of the hour; and hence it was that the churches, both North and 
South, untrue to the peaceful testimonies of the Gospel, became 
the strongest bulwark of the wicked strife.” (p. 413.) 

There is certainly a mistatement of facts in this paragraph. 
The compensation scheme of emancipation which our author 
believes in, is a tacit recognition of the right of property in man. 
Even if their fealty to Christ had succumbed to their fealty to 
slavery, it is opposed tothe faith professed by christians to commit 
one wrong to remedy another. It is certainly a true saying, though 
trite, that two wrongs do not make a right. ‘The war was inevi- 
table, and would have come sooner or later by virtue of that 
struggle for justice in society which must go on for ever. 
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6. Rivista Europea. Rivista Internationale. Firenze: 1877. 
Tus elegant book of Dr. Mathews presents us W ith some of the 
best essays of Sainte-Beuve, a literary portrait painter of the first 
class; and holding his place at the head of that class in his own 
country, while it would be hard perhaps to find his superior in any 
other. Matthew Arnold terms him—to change the figure—* the 
finest critical spirit of our time.”” This French essayist began 
with a certain mannerism growing out of a fastidious literary taste, 
which has colored nearly all his writings, except those produced 
in his later years when he had very hard work to do for the news- 
papers and very little leisure to cultivate the niceties of style and 
expression. His countrymen, who can best appreciate his litera- 
ture, have agreed that he had a genius for the minute, and that 
he wanted the strong feeling and impulsive eloquence which 
belong in a great degree to the French nature. He had a lively 
feeling of persona/ity in literature and could not rightly understand 
an author’s productions if he had not some knowledge or assurance 
of the author’s character. This led him to the habit of consider- 
ing manner, whether as belonging to a man, personally, or to his 


literature—as may be seen in so many of his essays. In his paper 


on Rousseau, for instance, he dwells mainly on the style and minor 
peculiarities of that remarkable Swiss, leaving out the wilder and 
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more volcanic features of his nature. He criticises Rousseau as 
if the latter were a painter of pictures, and he uses the phraseology 
which so naturally occurs to the critic who would speak of him- 
self. He does not allude to the insanity of the Genevan; for 
Rousseau was certainly crazy at some periods of his life. Indeed, 
as a man of genius, he should have had some tendency that way. 
The poet Dryden, giving expression to an old belief on the 
subject, says: 
“ Great wits to madness, sure, are near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide.” 


David Hume thought Rousseau in some degree “ dementit,” 
when the latter lived in England, having been invited by the 
Scottish philosopher and provided with a comfortable lodging in 
the country. ‘The Swiss, who was tormented by the fiend of suspi- 
cion, thought his friend had insulted him in some way and so fled 
from his place and across the Channel, without warning. Other 
instances of an unsound brain may be found in his biography. 
Byron, who was himself a spirit of the irregular and tumultuous 
kind, understood him better, or a least described him better—as 
in Childe Harold :— 


“ Here the self-torturing sophist, wild Rousseau, 

The apostle of affliction, he who threw 

Enchantment over passion, and from woe 

Wrung overwhelming eloquence, first drew 

The breath that made him wretched ; but he knew 

How to make madness beautiful, and cast 

O’er erring thoughts and sentences, a hue 

Of words like sunbeams dazzling while they passed 

The eyes that o’er them shed tears feelingly and fast.” 
Byron gives us a glimpse of passionate grief, beautiful madness and 
that eccentric willfulness which could lead the strange Swiss to walk 
about the streets of London in the high cap and flowing dress of 
an Armenian—to show his contempt for the ways and thoughts 
of his insular contemporaries. Sainte-Beuve regards him in his 
sunnier and gentler moods; and, no doubt, these also formed part 
of the man’s fitful and contradictory character. The other 
“portraits” of our author—as selected by the translator—are 
those of Louis XIV, Fénélon, Bossuet, Massillon, Pascal, Madame 
Geoffrin, Joubert, Guizot and Frederick of Prussia; all produced 
in the same style of minuteness and delicacy of finish. 

Sainte-Beuve’s education, being rather irregular, was more 

literary than scholastic, and he was an incessant reader from his 
earliest years, beginning with the books in the library of his father, 
a commissioner of taxes at Boulogne, who was at the same time 
a lover of literature. Our author was born in that town, in 1804, 
and sent subsequently to the Charlemagne College of Paris, where 
he got medals for Latin and History. He studied medicine for 
three years, with a divided mind, and then drifted into literature 
through one of the gates of journalism; carrying with him, with- 
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out knowing it, some of those anatomical principles he had learned 
in the medical class and the hospitals. He first wrote book notices 
for the G/oée in 1825; and one of his earliest attempts was a cri- 
tique of * that young barbarian” as Dubois the elder called Victor 
Hugo, who had just then published his Odes e¢ Ballades. The 
notice was a favorable one . and the author and « ritic were soon 
very good friends. Subsequently Sainte-Beuve published some 
poetry at three different times, and then, finding out from the 
critics that verse was not his forte, parted for ever with the muse 
—though not without tears. He wrote for the Revue de Paris, 
and afterwards for the Rerue des Deux-Mondes, to which he con- 
tributed for thirty-seven years—to the end of his life. During 
this period he was often accused of inconsistency in his canons of 
poetry and prose and his opinions of contemporary characters. 
But consistency has been called “ arascally virtue,” and Emerson, 
altering the phrase, calls it “the hobgoblin of little minds.” 
Inconsistency may indicate an honest change of opinion, in a 
world of errors and changes without number. Men’s thoughts 
must change like their bodies; and there is certainly a good 
quality of courage in the man who can frankly say—‘“‘I am wiser 
to-day than I was twelve months ago.”’ 

Sainte-Beuve who was never married, was always an industrious 
lover of his books and his solitary writing desk. He “lived like 
a hermit and worked like a horse,” as he said himself, earning 
just enough to supply the moderate wants of a book-worm and a 
philosopher. He was at one time keeper of the Mazarin Library 
at Paris; and this he felt as a respite and a relief. But, for 
some reason of disagreement, he resigned the place, and then 
went wandering away to Liége where he became Professor of Latin 
in the University there. In 1850 he returned to Paris and began his 
well-known Causeries du Lundt, in the Constitutionnel. After the 
coup-d'état of 1851, he sided with the government of Napoleon III. 
He loved literature, and could never understand either politic s or 
politicians—which after all, may be “imputed unto him for 
righteousness.”” He then became Professor in the College of 
France and was there greeted with the hisses of his audiences. 
They would not listen to him. In 1865 he became Senator of 
France; and in 1869 he died of some painful disease brought on 
by his sedentary habits of life and study. He was buried at the 
Cemetery of Mont-Parnasse in Paris, in the grave of his mother— 
his funeral being, like his way of life, quiet and without any 
ceremony, religious or literary. Like the majority of his educated 
compatriots he made no profession of any religion; and, like the 
Giaour of lord Byron’s poem— 


‘He asked no paradise but rest.’ 


lhe work is issued in the fine style and excellent typography 
which usually characterize Messrs. Griggs & Co’s publications. 
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BisHops do not often write romances. The French Fénélon, 
we remember, wrote one; and we also remember that it was a 
hard book to read. It was called Ze/emachus ; and many, who 
are no longer young, may recall the time when they could only 
venture upon it with the help of a dictionary. In the present case, 
however, there is no need of such an auxiliary ‘The road is a 
vernacular one, and not so very hard to travel. Dr. Southgate, 
in the preface of his Cross above the Crescent, says: “1 call 
this book a romance. It might with equal truth be termed a 
reality.” In both these statements there is a good deal of 
truth; and that, in fact, is the main difficulty for the critic who 
would try, in a conscientious way, to give an opinion of it. 
Beyond a doubt, it has a great many elements and features of 
the romance, as it was usually composed about two hundred 
years ago, and even later, in the number of digressions, disquisi- 
tions and descriptions, whether of persons or of scenery, which 
accompany and at times envelop the course of the narrative; and 
which, we are very much afraid, will prove somewhat disconcerting 
to the modern devourers of contemporary romance. ‘The latter, 
we suspect, will skip a page or two, here and there. But then 
they will lose much that the more patient reader will appreciate. 

This Romance of Constantinople carries us into the midst of a 
noble and picturesque scenery, that of the Bosphorus and its stately 
capital, and presents a great many of its features—its capes, bays, 
coast towns, streets, houses, pashas, sultanas, effendis, harems, 
odalisques, Greek giaours, and rayahs, in a very graphic and 
lively style; being, in fact, one of the few books that have suc- 
ceeded in describing the realities of oriental life in an effective 
way. Dr. Southgate has resided for many years in the East and 
he writes, therefore, from personal acquaintance with its pecu- 
liarities of men, manners and scenery. In these respects the 
romance will have the effect of reality—the combination forming 
the duplex libelli dos which he claims for the story. Chacedon, or 
Kadi Keui, in Asia Minor, over against Constantinople—the old 
“City of the Blind,” as it was called by the ancient punsters who 
have transmitted to us so many blunders,—is one of those locali- 
ties brought very distinctly before the mind’s eye of the reader; 
and in this place the narrative opens. 

The story of this “romance,” or “ reality,” or romantic reality, 
is meant to illustrate the intolerant and contemptuous treatment 
of the Greek Christians in the dominions of the Sultan—a treat- 
ment certainly as bad as that endured a few decades ago by those 
subjects of the British government who were so unlucky as not 
to belong to the established religion of the realm; and the pur- 
pose of the author is a praiseworthy one; since these exposures 
of religions injustice, and every other sort of injustice, have the 
benign tendency of shaming governments out of them, in the long 
run—and shaming people, as well; for, even after governments 
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have given up their evil ways, their bad feelings and antipathies, 
it is found that these last usually take refuge in the crowd of 
society—there to exercise their influence, in a private way, and, 
very often in a very respectable way, as most persons may be 
aware. In this book, Yani, a Greek rayah of Kadi Keui (a 
Christian of course) has a large family of children, the eldest of 
whom is Athanasius, a beautiful boy whose appearance fascinates 
the eyes of a childless lady, the wife of Selim Effendi, and 
tempts her to have him lured away to her harem by stealth— 
kidnapped, in fact, when he is about eight years old. The boy is 
brought up to forget his family and his Greek religion, and become 
a Mohammedan. The distracted father appeals in vain to several 
Turkish officials and (by memorial) to the Sultan himself, Abdul 
Mejid, and is at last baffled and obliged to desist. ‘ieantime 
Athanasius gets the education of a ‘Turk, is adopted by Riza 
Pasha, Minister of Foreign Affairs, and is finally married to his 
beautiful and interesting daughter whose mother was once brought 
a Greek slave, from the terrible massacre of Scio. At last the story 
of the young convert comes to the ears of an Englishman, named 
Seymour, who contrives an introduction and, after some confer- 
ences, induces Mohammed, now nineteen years of age, to go 
secretly across the Bosphorus and visit his parents and his brothers 
and sisters at Kadi Keui. ‘The result is that he resents the way 
in which he had been brought into the fold of Islamism; finds a 
way to escape from the palace of Riza Pasha, and goes into con- 
cealment among the Greek friends of his family, accompanied by 
his affectionate young wife who remembers that she, too, has 
Greek and Christian blood in her veins. In the end, Athanasius 
studies for the ministry of the Greek Church and becomes a priest 
bearing in religion the name of Gregory. And so with his hap- 
piness as a free Greek husband and father, the Romance of Con- 
stantinople comes to its close, and the author rejoices to see at last 
The Cross above the Crescent--a consummation as devoutly desired 
by the Czar at this moment. 

The plot of the tale, it will be perceived, is a simple one; and 
the narrative shows that the author was not very much in the 
habit of noticing the peculiar construction and style of the modern 
romance or novel, or of sympathizing with such literature. His 
manner is original, and his own. In the other style of execution, 
he could be easily outdone by “ Ned Buntline” or Miss Braddon. 
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THE Court of King Edwin, dedicated by the young author to 
his father and mother—a fact that must conciliate his critics as a 
class, however sour some of them may be by natural disposition— 
shows that Mr. Leighton has not been an inattentive student of 
that modern-antique style of English poetry, which began to be the 
fashion forty years ago, with the verses of Alfred Tennyson. In- 
deed, the likeness of style is so suggestive, that he has been at 
pains to say,in his preface, that the “ Drama” was written before 
the publication of Tennyson’s Harold. In the preface, he also 
deprecates the criticism of those who insist that a drama should 
be a thing of action, to be represented on the stage; and he refers, 
in support of his own views, to the Prometheus, Faust, Samson 
Agonistes, Comus, etc.—all works of a rhetorical character, pen- 
sive, passionate, or satirical. Mr. Leighton, of course, feels that 
his genius has none of the dramatic vehemence that stirs us up in 
Othello, Macbeth, the Gamester and other plays of the sort. His 
movement, with its situations and dialogues, is rather too calm 
and too little exciting for the modern stage, and his chief merit 
is the smoothness and felicity of his blank verse lines. 

The story of the Saxon Court of King Edwin, turns on the 
fate of a captive princess, Enid, who is kept at the Court, but is 
ever mindful of the Mercian prince Penda, to whom she has been 
affanced. The young lady is at the same time loved by Coffi, a 
Pagan priest, who is ready to surrender his gods for such a prize. 


He says to bishop Paulinus: 


“[ will give up my gods, declare them false, 
Take in their place your Christ and holy saints, 
And do his will, so he fulfil your promise 
Giving me Enid and the throne of Gwynnedd.” 


And there is yet another lover of the beautiful Pagan,—Pellitus, 
a magician, who threatens, if she will not listen to his suit, to be- 
tray her brother Brian, who has come to court in a disguise, in 
order to find her out and rescue her. After some scenes of diffi- 
culty, expostulation and almost despair, Prince Penda enters on 
the scene—a resolute heathen, who comes to look after his be- 
trothed princess. In a conversation before king Edwin, at 
court, he draws his sword, coolly, but firmly, and kills Coffi who 
has been blaspheming Valhalla, the Oesir, and the old mythology 
in general. King Edwin, displeased and disgusted, bids him be- 
gone. Penda departs accordingly, taking his happy bride along 
with him. 

The author might have brought them round to the Christian 
faith by the agency of bishop Paulinus. But he seems rather to 
sympathize with the British and Norse heathens of the old régime. 
With this exception, it is a mild and satisfactory ending. The 
Drama is of that equable and conversational order which belongs 
essentially to the Tennysonian school of composition—a school 
quaintly sententious, and of a very delicate and voluble flow of 
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speech, supposed to belong in a great degree to the romantic days 
of Arthurian tournament, and the semi-barbarous conditions of 
early British history. Indeed, Mr. Leighton’s poetical expression 
is as clear and idiomatic, in a great number of passages, as any to 
be found in the verses of Morris, Tennyson, and those other ama- 
teurs of the Middle-Ages and their enchantments. We commend 
the entire text of the drama to those who can sympathize with 
the purely poetical and romantic in literature. 


RICHARD Wagner’s musical Drama,the Ang of the Niebelunge, 
first published at Bayreuth in 1876, and English William Morris’ 
romantic poem of Sigurd the Volsung, have invested with a 
renewed interest the famous hero-song of thé Teuton race; and 
while that interest is fresh in the minds of the public on both 
sides of the Atlantic, Mr. Forestier very opportunely presents his 
book, the prose of which will certainly do as much as the afore- 
said music or poetry, to make popular that medizval epic, which 
has been in these latter ages, more quoted than read in the world 
of literature. 

In the eleg int little work before us— dedi ated to Rasmus B. 
Anderson, Professor of Scandinavian Literature in the University of 
Wisconsin—our author presents a paraphrase, or compressed ver- 
sion of the Viebelungen Lay, such as would be more attractive to 
the general reader than any literal translation of the somewhat 
prolix text itself. And he does more than present this conven- 
lent version. He gives, in an ample introduction, the traditional 
genealogy, so to speak, of those epic rec itals, which may be seen in 
the Myths of India, as they appear in the A7ahabhrata, the Ramay- 
ana (aterm which represents the Keltic Carmen—a poem—and 
has nothing to do with Rama), and other ancient Oriental books ; 
in the epic poetry of the Persian Ferdousi; in the Iceland Sagas; 
and in the Norse Eddas—all presenting many features in com- 
mon, and these last—the Eddas—touching the German Lay of 
the Nieblungs, so nearly, that the nomenclature of the Norse and 
the Rhineland cycles are very apt to be confounded in the mind 
of the reader. In fact, the poem of those Niflungs, or Niblungs, 
seems to have belonged to all the North of Europe, from the 
Crag of Drachenfels to the fiords of Hammerfest, at a period 
when, as the Venerable Bede, and other Middle-Age writers have 
informed us, the races of that entire region, whether on the main- 
land or the tslands, could speak, or at least understand, one an- 
other’s language. One version of the epi considered the oldest, 
by several critics—is found in the Verse Edda, the Wilkina Saga, 
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and the Volsung Saga,—books that speak of the Wiflungs, in the 
vague manner of all those narratives. The Asflungs were asso- 
ciated with the Guking in such a way that one is diposed to 
think the two names must have had the same old meaning— 
which was not, we believe, that of a “mist” or a “cloud,” as Mr. 
Forestier and the rest of the mythologists are in the habit of 
stating. “ Niflung’’ had probably some other signification, which 
a better knowledge of the old forms of speech may yet lead us to 
recognize. he “ Niflungs” seem to have been always associated 
with a hoard or treasure, and their heroes seem originally to 
have travelled about in search of it; a tradition that runs through 
the two versions—the Norse and the German. 

The German version of the Viflung or Niebelung Song is the 
special theme of Mr. Forestier’s book. It portrays the crowd of 
Teutonic knights, (Cvzecht is a very ancient and most noble Kel- 
tic name for “ kempion,” or warrior,) and heroes, moving across 
that stage of wild adventure, so covered and confused with the 
glamour of military peril and romantic love, the foremost of those 
paladins being always Seigfried, he who is the Sigurd of the 
Norse ¢fopée. Beside him is Kriemhild, the Crimhild of the Edda, 
the intrepid heroine of many aspects, so renowned in the min- 
strelsy of the West. She played her part in Ireland also, where 
the legendary princess of Connaught was called Gormlaithe, the 
beautiful daughter of a knightly king. The Irish bards and sol- 
diers were the men who must have admired her most, for they 
best understood the significance of her queenly name. Gorm 
meant, and still means “noble,” in their speech, and /azthe, not 
alone in their speech, but in the Phoenician, the Lycian, the Scot- 
tish Gelic and the English, meant and means, “ woman.” It 
was, in fact, the word “lady,”—one of the oldest in the world; 
and so the heroine of the magnificent, Avebe/ungen Lied bears the 
name of the charming Irish princess, who was the elder and more 
beautiful, by a thousand years at least.* 

The Niebelungen Lied was discovered in MS. in the thirteenth 
century, and first printed by Bodmer, in 1757. With respect to 
those rhapsodies, the criti Ss, we fancy, are mistaken. They 
discover elevated and far-fetched meanings in them which the 
makers never dreamed of, and which they would smile at, if they 
were living now. They would be especially discomposed, and 
perhaps offended, by the following exposition from the pen of 
Prof. Max Miiller of Oxford: 


‘*The idea of a young hero, whether he be called Balder, Seigfried, Si- 
gurd or Achilles, dying in the fulness of youth, a story so frequently told, 
localized, individualized was first suggested by the sun dying in all his 
youthful vigor (!) either at the end of the day, conquered by the powers of 


*As neither Max Miiller nor any of the German philologists has 
stated this curious little fact, it is here presented to Mr. Forestier in part 
return for his own interesting information. 
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darkness, or at the end of a season, stung by the thorn of winter. Again, 
that fatal spell, by which these sunny hours must leave their first love, be- 
come unfaithful to her, or she to them, was borrowed from nature. The 
fate of those solar heroes was inevitable, and it was their lot to die by the 
hand or by the unwilling treachery of their nearest friends or relations. 
The Sun forsakes the Dawn and dies at the end of the day according to an 
inexorable fate, and bewailed by the whole of nature. Or the Sun is the 
Sun of Spring, who woos the earth and then forsakes his bride and grows 
cold and is killed at last by the thorn of winter ! 


This is very nearly the style of the mythologists, in dealing 
with the wild epic romances of bygone times, whether of the East, 
or the West, and it will probably go on for some time longer. But 
it is a feeble and a flimsy literature altogether, founded as it is on 
a string of old rhapsodies, which were themselves built up on the 
double meaning of words, by the monks of the early Christian 
monasteries. Of the latter sort were the accounts given of what 
they called the finding of a “hoard,” and the search for the 
“ grail” or “ greal,”"—things connected, but in a very indistinct 
way, with the “ bethels,” sibyl’s caves, “ cromlechs,” and “ dragon- 
rings” of the ancient Pagan superstitions. 

3ut none of those fine-drawn metaphorical fancies will dis- 
concert the readers of Mr. Forestier’s version of the German epic 
which reads like what it always was, a simple and downright 
story or string of stories, on the theme of “travail great, of joy, 
and high feasts, of tears and wailing, of bold knights and feats of 
battle,” and all the rest of those wild realities which were the in- 
spiration and the experience of the harpers and troubadours who 
first put them together. 

Ihe style chosen by our author is in excellent keeping with 
his subject, being simple and clear and such as to carry the read- 
er’s attention along in the easiest and most agreeable way. Mr. 
Forestier offers a book that should be especially welcomed, since 
it presents in small space and on easy terms, the substance of a 
world-renowned original work, which most reading people have 
heard about or read about a hundred times, but which very few 
of them have had an opportunity to peruse for themselves. It is, 
in short, a finely printed and handsome little volume, and a tempt- 
ing dollar’s worth for the lovers of archaic poetry or historical 
romance. 


[He authoress of John Halifax, Gentleman, has written a good 
many interesting books, but none of them, the latter-named work 
excepted, is beyond the present one in point of attraction and 
general merit. She has arranged it—or it has arranged itself—into 
twelve most agreeable chapters, each more interesting than the 
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other, to the close; and each, what may be termed, an idyll of 
social or domestic life; full of good sense, fine feeling and deli- 
cate humor—that sort of humor which always accompanies a sen- 
timent of tenderness and good nature. We have here: Something 
to Do ; Self Dependence ; Female Professions ; Female Handicrafts ; 
Female Servants ; Mistress of a Family ; Female Friendships ; 
Gossip ; Women of the World ; Happy and Unhappy Women ; Lost 
Women ; Growing Old 

In her preface Miss Mulock, or more properly Mrs. Craik, 
protests that she does not write for married women, and that her 
chapters are devoted to those whose destiny it is to remain single 
and in that condition confront the chances, duties and endurances 
of life. The main argument of the book, certainly, concerns 
single women in an especial way; but none of the married women 
can help taking a strong interest in the matter and manner of these 
pages; and particularly in those under the heading of J/zstress of 
a Family, Woman of the World, Gossip, and—no, not Growing Old ; 
—none of the ladies will read that last chapter, by any means, 
since it could never yet concern any of them, that has ever been 
heard of since the world began. But those others will be found 
very agreeable reading, especially the AZstress of a Family whose 
demeanor under trying circumstances and in the line of duty, is 
described with great felicity. 

“When a house boasts both master and mistress, each should 
leave to the other his or her appointed work, and both should 


qualify themselves rightly to fulfil the same, abstaining, as much 
as possible, from mutual interference. A man who can trust his 
wife, or his house-keeper, should no more meddle with her home- 
concerns than that she should pester him with questions about his 


business. * * * 


A lady of my acquaintance gives it as her sine 
gua non of domestic felicity that ‘the men of the family’ should 
always be absent at least six hours in the day. And truly, a mis- 
tress of a family however strong her affection for the male mem- 
bers of it, cannot but acknowledge that this is a great boon. 
A house where ‘ papa’ or the boys are always pottering about, 
popping in and out at all hours, everlastingly wanting something, 
is a considerable trial to even feminine patience. And I beg to 
ask my sex generally—in confidence, of course—if it is not the 
greatest comfort possible when, the masculine part of the family 
being cleared out for the day, the house settles down into regular 
work and orderly quietness till evening.” /. 740. 

This book—one of the Messrs. Peterson’s Dollar Series,-—is 
presented in an elegant binding that makes it as attractive in 
appearance as it is in its subject matter. 
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ANYTHING from Italy and in the Italian language should be 
speci illy welcome to our coasts and peopl : ind the sight of this 
excellent Aezzew brings with it a great number of recollections all 
honorable to that famous old classic peninsula and the ancient 
and medizval literature of its children. From Italy as everybody 
knows came a vast amount of the instruction which civilized 
Europe; and from Italy came that swarm of adventurous pilots 
who first—if the wrath of Norse Leif Ericcson will permit us to 
say so—found out America. No need to mention the Genoese 
Columbo, the Florentine Vespucci, Verrazani, Cabota and so 
many others, to say nothing of the Zeno family who made such 
praiseworthy efforts to make a way westward in the dark. But 
we need not forget them either. They make us feel a strong 
sympathy with Italy, especially in its united condition under 
influences which must help to restore its ancient freedom and the 
exercise of the commanding intellect which once gave it so many 
supremacies in peace and war. 

The Avista for October opens with an instructive paper on 
fountains, as a means of civic decoration, by Benedetto Destifani 
Amato. In another article Antonio Cosci pleads for the teaching 
of geography in the classic schools and colleges; and a long and 
very learned article by Guiseppe Frosina Cannelia gives account 
of an ancient necropolis explored at Castelvetrano in Sicily. 
Another describes the Ducal Library at Urbino; and there is also 
the continuation of Gram’s novel, French and Germans. The 
number winds up with a Literary and Bibliographical Survey 
which takes in the publications of America, England, France, 
Germany, and Italy; and a political Survey ranging over the 
theatre of war as at present waged between the ‘Turks and 
Russians 


LAW. 


Elements of the Laws. Or outlines of the System of Crtvtl 
md Criminal Laws. By Tuomas L. Smiru, late Judge of 
the Supreme Court of Indiana Philadelphia: J. B. 


Lippincott & Co. 1878. 


[HIs work, in a new and revised edition, is designed as a 


text-book as well as for general use, and will be found a clear 
and comprehensive guide over a field usually strewn with diffi- 
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culties—that of the laws as they “come home to men’s business 
and their bosoms,” in the great controversy and commerce of 
human society. It is as well calculated to enlighten the general 
reader, as to instruct the law-student, in the most important rela- 
tions of life; setting forth at the same time the principles on 
which our laws have been founded. It is in brief, a compendium 
which no young lawyer can afford to dispense with; and it would 
be found a valuable monitor on the table or desk of every business 
man in the country. At the bottom of every page are found 
questions referring to the matter on the text; and this feature 
especially adapts it to the use of students in classes. 


SCIENCE, 


Catalogus Plantarum in Nova Caesarea Repertarum— 


( Catalogue of Plants of New Jersey): particularly of those 
growing wild, with a specific description of all the species 
of violet formed therein, &c., &¢c. By OLIVER R. WILLIs, 
Ph. D. New Revised Edition. 8° pp. 88. New York, 


Chicago and New Orleans: A. 5S. Barnes & Co. 1877. 


Transactions of the Homeopathic Medical Soctety of the State 
of New York, for the years 1876-1877. Edited by A. K. 
Hituts, M. D., Recording Secretary. Published by the 
Argus Company. Albany. 


Dr. WILLIs, principal of Alexander Institute and Instructor of 
Natural Science in that School, has given the world in this little 
book a work of great industry and learning, on the subject of the 
Plants of New Jersey, among which he has wandered to some 
purpose, noting their names, drawing their portraits (with the pen) 
describing their habits, ailments, and character, and fixing their 
especial haunts, by sea coasts or river banks, by hill side or 
sheltered valley nook. New Jersey is a fertile field for such 
explorations. Its flora is as extensive as that of New York; 
while the latter has as many individual growths as exist in all New 
England. This Catalogue enumerates 1,603 specimens of Phoeno- 
gamous plants; 40 specimens of Equisetacza Filices and Lyco- 
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podiacee ; and 28 spec imens of Marine Alge ; while 325 
spec ies of Musci and 100 spec ies of Hepatic gz are also found 
within the limits of the State—in all 2,196 specimens. Of these, 
there are 57 of first-class trees; 37 of second class trees; and 128 
spec ies ot shrubs. 

Our author gives some excellent practical advice to those who 
would begin the study of Botany and carry it on in the most 
effective way, as regards cutting, drying, labeling, preserving the 
specimens and choosing a suitable apparatus for the purpose. The 
Catalogue contains pertinent suggestions to teachers; a Directory 
of the living botanists of North-America and the West Indies; 
ind also a very good Index, as well as a county map of the State 
of New Jersey. It is the completest work on the flora of New 
ir rsey extant, and altogether forms a text book on that beautiful 
study which ought to be in the hand of every lover of Botany. 


He advanced sheets of this interesting volume, the Zyransac- 
tions of the Homaopatt Wedtcal Soctety of the Stat of New York, 
which the editor has kindly sent us, show that this long delayed work 
is nearly ready for publication. ‘The volume contains the annual 
addresses of the presidents of the society, original papers on sub- 
jects of interest to the medical practitioner, and the reports of the 
various bureaus of medicine and surgery; the whole presenting a 
very fair summary of the present condition and progress of medi- 
cal science and art, and a résumé of the labors and accomplish- 
ments of the homoeopathi school of medicine for the past two 
yea®rs, 


We note several important papers and discussions of papers in 


these sheets, and several of less note. But on the whole the volume 
will be a valuable addition to the library of the busy practitioner. 
lhe editor has evidently had a difficult task to perform in sifting 
his material——-winnowing the chaff from the wheat—and retaining 
that which is most worthy of preservation. Had he exercised less 
charity and a more rigorous sifting process with his material it 
had been better for the volume in the estimation of the critical 
reader,—but perhaps not so useful to the average practitioner. He 
has made judicious use of his matter, however, and presented it 
in an intelligible shape, measureably free of those inconsistencies 
of speech which disfigure so many publications of this kind. 
Were these lines to be read exclusively by physicians we should 
take the liberty of criticising certain anomalies which appear in 
certain of these papers. We allude to the misuse of the law of 
somilia nilibus iM pres ribing the secretions of a disease to « ure 
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the same—lIsopathy. Such a procedure appears to us like an 
abnormal development in the therapeutics of homceopathy, which 
we should like to see treated by measures stronger than the ap- 
plication of similia. We note, too, a peculiarity among members 
of the new school of medicine not unlike that of those of the 
old, viz.: a too studied adherence to system rather than to science. 
l'o acknowledge fealty to a system is to confess dependence on 
leading strings—to confess to a blindness when one ought to have 
clear sight. It seems to us that the present state of the collateral 
sciences of medicine, — physiology, etiology, hygiene, etc.—is 
sufficiently advanced to justify an ordinary medical graduate 
in stepping out from those trammels (systems) devised by the 
Masters in the profession for the benefit of their pupils, and in 
proceeding to interpret the indications of nature for himself. 
Medical systems were no more intended for the use of full- 
grown men than egg-shells for the use of full-fledged fowls. 
Both serve a wise purpose for amateurs and embryos, but 
we insist that the time comes—or ought to come—when the crea- 
tures they help into life and practice should get out of them and 
on to their own legs and into their own methods. The day is 
already come when intelligent lay people regard with distrust a 
physician who is trammelled by his school. We trust the student 
of medicine will appreciate the significance of such a fact, and 
shape his course in accordance therewith. 

Altogether this volume shows progress, in the aims as well as 
means, of the profession ; an improved public spirit and a higher 
order of industry among its members; as well as a more effective 
organization for professional work. It is a false economy — 
and as wrong as it is false——on the part of the State of New York 
to refuse to bear the expense of publishing the proceedings of this 
society and other societies with like aims and purposes. It is the 
public who are chiefly benefitted by their publication, and the 
public should bear the expense of it, that every physician in the 
land may see, read, ponder, be instructed, and have his usefulness 
enlarged by its means. 


24 Series > VOL. 11.—NO. I. 
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megistus as ateacher of evolution; affirms that ancient philosophers 
made lamps which continued burning for many centuries ; tells us 
of Siamese adepts that walked in the air; and the fakir at the court 
of Runjeet Singh who was buried many weeks till a crop of barley 
was sown and harvested on his grave, and then was disinterred 
and resuscitated. Doubtless she believes it all, but it seems 
hardly possible. Even more incredible stories are told. Second 
sight and magic mirrors are playthings with her. Goblins shriek 
in the desert, trees cry out when cut down, the sand emits mu- 
sical notes, statues walk, and persons mutilated and mortally 
hurt are restored good as new without a blemish, by virtue 
of the concentrated AXdsa or life-force of a group of monks! 

The thirteenth chapter of the first volume affords curious 
readers abundance of marvels, which leave one uncertain as to 
what is known, and what only imagined. After explaining the 
symbol of the Azoth,a creative principle, the author, by the illus- 
tration of magnetized iron, indicates how the human will can 
give potency to a talisman. By an analagous law, Madame Hauffé 
“the seeress of Prevost,” absorbed magnetic emanations, o1 
volatilised blood from the people who surrounded her. Next fol- 
low particulars of the action of the will, by which an adept in 
magic, in the presence of the author, imprinted upon a tin dish- 
cover “a picture, or rather a photograph of the landscape that 
stretched out before us, faithful as nature itself, and every color 
perfect.” 

Further on, we find the cream of the “occult science,” of 
which the book is put forth as an exponent : 


“It has been the speculation of men of science from time immemorial, 


what this vital force or life-principle is lo our mind, the ‘ secret doctrine’ 
alone is able to furnish the clew. Exact science recognizes only five powers 
in nature ym tw and four ular ; kabalists, seven, and in these two 
additional ones is enwrapped the whole mystery of life One of these is 
Immortal Spirit, whose retlection is connected by invisible links even with 
inorganic matter; the other, we leave to evervone to discover for himself, 

The mystery is but half a mystery, not merely for the great adepts and 


but even for true and firm believers in a spiritual world Phere 


seers, 


s not a religion, whether Christian or heathen, that is not tirmly built upon 


the rock of ages—God and the immortal spirit 


Next follows the description of a magical séance in Bengal, 
of which the author was a spectator. “In India, ‘ spiritual ’ 
seances are not held in the dark, as in America, and no con- 
ditions, but perfect silence and harmony are maintained.” he 
first operator was “the * blessed one "—represented by a very dir- 
ty, but, nevertheless, really holy fakir.””. ‘There was also in the 
room a voung tiger,.-a wanderoo or lion-monkey, and a beautiful 
golden oriole. While certain spiritual wonders were taking place, 
the tiger alone visibly trembled, and stared round the room as if 
ipon something invisible to the spectators. The wanderoo seemed 


drowsy, and sat crouching and motionless, The bird gave few, 
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if any, signs of uneasiness. “ There was a sound as of gently- 
flapping wings in the air; the flowers went travelling about the 
room, displaced by invisible hands, and as a beautiful azure-tinted 
flower fell on the folded paws of the monkey, it gave a nervous 
start, and sought refuge under the master’s white robe. These 
displ iys lasted for an hour, the most curious of all being the one 
which closed that séance of wonders. Somebody complaining of 
the heat, we a shower of delicately perfumed dew. rhe 
drops fell fast and large, and conveyed a feeling of inexpressible 
refreshment, drying the instant after touching our persons.” 


. This « ibitv ol "white may vas succeeded by a Syrian sorcerer’s 
display r ( xhibited wild terror, “showing among other 
things, that animals 1 ly possess the clairvovant faculty, and even, it 
would seem y to discern between the good and the bad spirits. 
Ihe Syrian app hed the crouching tiger with a branch of the Bael-tree, 
(sacred to S .)}and waved it several times over his head, muttering, mean- 
while, his incantatio Lhe brute instantly displaved a panic of terror be- 
yond description s eves started from their sockets like blazing fire- 
balls: he fo fat the mouth, he flung himself upon the floor, as if seeking 
some hole in w | le hinself. Ile uttered scream after scream, that 
iwoke a hundred 1 ns echoes from the jungle and the woods. Finally, 
taking a tloo t t from which his eyes had never wandered, he made 
i despera ! hich snapped hi vain, and dashed through the win- 
now of th and ra piece of tramework with him The monkey 


had tled long before | the bird fell from the perch as though paralyzed.” 


Afier ! ing several such occurences, our fair and cred- 
lous l “If fakirs have the secret of this artificial 
process , a 1, or analogous to, Arhernation, W hy not allow 
that their ancestors, the Gymnosophists and Apollonius of Tyana, 
who had studied with the latter in India, and Jesus, and other 
prophets and s , who ail knew more about the mysteries of life 
ind death than any our modern men of science, might have 
resuscitat id men and women? ; lhe Hermetic philoso- 
pher knows the nature « 1e soul—a form composed of nervous 
fluid and atmospheric ether—and knows how the vital force can 
be made rctive or passive t will, so lony as there is no final des- 
tructior ome necessary organ.” (Svc. ) 

‘ms strange that any one should ask such questions, 


o have them seriously answered. 


oud volume is happily more philosophical. The con- 


troversy with the scientists gives place to the claims of religion, 
ind especially of Christianity ur author is evidently not a 
good « itholn 

Impatient of restraint, it or the return of the Dark Ages, the 
Romish Church frowns at the da 1/ manifestations, and indicates what 
she would do to their champions had sbe but the power of old.” “ Neither 
Catholics nor Protestants ve a right to talk of the ‘indecent forms’ o 
heathen monuments s n is they adorn their own churches with the 


f 
symbols “ The torrents of human blood shed by this CA/7stan institution 
lthe Inquisition] and the number of its human sacrifices, are unparalleled 
n the annals of Paganism Another still more prominent feature in which 
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the cle 


I J ertainly in no 
Pagan temp! 


than in the 


nore practised 


Examples are given of necromancy Catherine of Medici, to 
learn the tate of Charles IX, her son “consulted the oracle of 


the ‘ bleeding head,’ ”’ a * devil's mass being tirst celebrated and 
! 


i child immolated tor the p “ His head separated from 


the trunk by a single blow, d, all pa ting, upon the 


1 


yreat black wafer which covers ad the bottom of the paten, then set 


ipon a table where some mysterious lamps were burning. The 


exorcism began, an ne demon wa charged to pronounce an 
oracle, and 1 iv i e mout this h l Cc! 
that the kin 


et question 
y aat L hot Cal i¢ and { | | n confide 
ono one h ad 
nothing of humar 
poor little marty! 

Poy Svivestre used and 
an * Oraculat 
head” like th Lbri | Ibertus Magnus, which was 


destroved | on | ‘nN t John XX, and the 


yf lt learning, ‘Thi 


proved to be 


we livhtning out of hi 
ot the Vatican 

to the N iZarenes 

“4s, Super natural 

nder contribution 

ind (Edipus 

Is require 

so seldom 


not know 


1 Of learn- 

our readers 

willing to do 

to the student 

ot human iture, are here presented 
form /sts hould go on the 
VOrTK I 1, Bunsen, Miiller. 
iough not alto- 

nd other, and 

0k-men will not fail 

to conclude the 


reference 
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we have a group ol works devoted to the 
books published bv Dr. Brooks of the 
State Normal School, Pa., on the subjects of Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Geometry, Trigonometry are so well known and appreciated that 
there is no need to particularize their several points of excellency. 
Mr. Buehrle in his Praxis, exercises his pupils or readers in 


es 
rising generation Phe 


a correct style of English writing, and his parsing rules and exam- 
ples are well-caiculated to train young men of culture into the 
habit of employing our language with clearness and precision. 

Mr. Westlake’s ¢ mon School Literature of England and 
America, will be found a great help, not alone to the boys and 
girls of the common schools, but to the generality of literary men. 
In small space he has given the biographical dates of three hun- 
dred and eighty men of literature from the days of Chaucer to our 
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4 


own, presenting extracts from the works of the chief writers and 
the names of those published by men of less note His little book, 
entitled How fo Write Letters is as useful, in another way, since 
it offers instruction in a mode of literature which is not taught in 
the schools, and which is nevertheless very necessary in the com- 
mon business of life. Both of his little volumes are well gotten 
up, and answer well the demand for small text books 

Mr. Turner's Hand-00k, on punctuation, is full of excellent 


suggestion conveyed with brevity and clearness, and calculated to 


be ot great service to those who write for the press, Or, 1n fact, 


who write so as to be readily inderstood by their correspondents. 
he rules he lavs down for punctuation re clear, concise and 
common-se! 

Thoucht and f: ession for Objects and Fvents is avery earnest 
and kindly effort to smooth the thorny path of literature for little 
students of five or six vears The instruction recommended ts 
helped by a number of illustrations “ which teach the young idea 
how to shoot’ in a manner, at once, very attractive and very 1m- 
pressive. 





1878. | LIFE-INSURANCE NOTES. 


Art. X.—Lire-1nsurance Nores. 


It was our purpose to present our readers at the beginning of the New 
Year a little of the evidence which has been for sometime past accumulating 
in our drawers, of an improvement in the general tone of life-insurance. 
But the brief space at our disposal compels us to limit our notes at this 
time to a few observations in regard to certain events in life-insurance 
circles which are doing more to establish public confidence in life-insurance 
companies than the exhibition of large assets could do. Of course, we 
allude to honest prosecution of swindling Insurance officials. 

The past month has witnessed the sentence of the chief official of the 
late Security Life. Robert L. Case, its president, has been the first to pay 
the penality of falsifying under oath. While strongly sympathizing with his 
family, and even with himself—for he was perhaps the least guilty of the 
various defaulting presidents-—-we cannot help feel the righteousness 
of his sentence, and the justice of the remarks made by Chief Justice 
Davis on its delivery. Mr. Case is personally known to us, and while 
we are sorry for his conviction, we at the same time rejoice at it— 
paradoxical as it may seem. We are inclined to believe that Mr. Case’s 
defence was strictly true; that putting full confidence in the represen- 
tations made to him, he verified a statement which he might have believed 
to be true But whose sense of right and wrong can be so blinded 

believe that a party who deliberately signs and swears to a doc- 
iment of whose truthfulness he has no actual knowledge, is morally as 
well as legally, guilty of perjury should the document prove to be false? 
Here was, as the Justice emphatically remarked, “ an institution organized 
for the purpose of life-insurance, holding itself out to the community as 
possessed of securities which rendered it safe for men who sought to lay up 
something for their families which might be enjoyed after their own deaths -:” 
and what was still more serious, for aged and desolate persons to invest the 
whole or a large proportion of their small capital in the hope of securing 
a comfortable provision for the remainder of their days. They were induced 
to believe by the very last report which the company had filed that it was 
the owner of property amounting to over three millions. What must have 
been the feelings of those whose chief means of support were entrusted 
to that supposed wealthy company to discover that it was not only insol- 


vent but had been insolvent at the very time the report to which they trusted 


was filed! Who shall make up to these distressed annuitants the loss of 
perhaps their sole means of subsistence? Is it any answer to them that the 
president of the company, having all the means of knowledge within his 
reach, supposed the institution to be solvent when he signed it? Even the 
punishment so promptly and sternly meted can be small consolation to 


od 
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them ; but it may be of service for the protection of others against d@ecep- 

tions of the kind, which have been annually put forth for so many years ; and 
yn this account we applaud and thank the Chief Justice tor his action, 

Independently of consequences, there can be litthe doubt that in the 

present lax state of principles, solemn oaths are taken with a levity and 

facility which but a short time ago would have made all conscientious per- 

sons shudder Pleadings are verified which assert the truth of statements 

which the parties verifying them are afraid to atlirm in the courts of law. 

Witnesses swear to their impressions as facts, taking little pains to satisfy 

themselves whether they are facts or impressions ven physicians not 

irequently sign medical certificates on the simple assertions of their 

iticnts without waiting to ascertain whether those assertions are true Or 

ilse The gangrene has eaten deeply into our social system and it is fully 

me for the knife to be applied. Heaven grant ihat it may not prove too late 

But what are we to think of the second defence set up by Mr. Case’s 

that, in reality, the oath was not taken and s but an imposition 

ide the public and that this | ough irregular, is 

If this be true, it reveals a system of organized fraud, and 

ly that officials, knowing that they are about to commit an 

ularly performed, not o nve ru r which 

supposed to care) but thre | alti ) iry, un 

the consequences by pt rii vhat shall he world 

i mere traudulent 


tv Of an oath, Dut shall 

Words cannot be found sufficiently i to denounce the base- 

f such a combination fhe only thing to be hoped is that 

ifter-thought of the Counsel tor the delence, taking advantage of 

possible irregularity, and not an evasion contemplated in the first instance. 

can hardly create much surprise that the jury wholly disregarded the 
point ; and the Court approved its acti 

number of the A’e7z is published, the president of the 

ious American Popular Life will have, in all probability, received his 


It Ss not generally sale to toretel the verdicts of jurors: but 


inspired in the present instance to show that the defendant 


hietly on the points which were overruled in the other case, 


mm of the still more contemptible deténce of attacking the 


etency of the Notary Public who took his affidavit, on the ground of 
residence ind turther, that the schedules were not signed This last 
ence was promptly overruled by Judge Brady, on the ground that the 
ry consisted in making the affidavit which declared that the assets as 

i this schedule were absolutely the property of the company. It 


from the testimony, that the greater part of the policies on which the 


had been returned as due and uncollected were bogus: that 
Since the examination began, been taken out of the amount 
ish ; that the account was kept open on the receipt side, while 
nt side was shut up; and that death claims were charged as 


lt appeared moreover, that $25,000 paid for the pur- 
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chase f claims against the company were returned as “cash loaned on 


security.” lfthese facts are established, there can be little doubt that this 


is a far more aggravated case than that of the president of the late Security 


Life 


More of the New Jersey Mutual! The Receiver has reported that, 
except a few dollars in currency and some small checks, there are no avail. 
able funds. Important books, including minutes of Directors’ meetings for 
several years past, have been abstracted ; there is no cash on deposit, or a 

' 


Government bond in the office Half the bonds and mortgages were dis- 


posed of on the eve of bankruptcy; and all that could be transferred and 
delivered has been taken out of New Jersey. Even the mortgages deposited 
with the State Comptroller have been assigned to the National Capital Life. 


Many of these assets were taken away under an unexecuted contract. 


As to the manner in which the New Jersey Mutual obtained its mort- 

In August 30, 1873, the Sheriff of Middlesex County sold land tor 
S11.590, subject to a mortgage for $8,000, or in all $19,590 By deed, dated 
\ugust 12, the property was conveyed to one George W. Thompson for the 
nominal consideration of $110,000. Thompson conveyed the property in 
various parcels to eighteen different parties who gave him back mortgages 
thereon aggregating $94,000 and which mortgages were assigned to the New 
Jersey Mutual and reported by them as assets, although neither mortgages 
nor mortgagee had a dollar's interest in the property, and the mortgages 


were, of course, not worth the paper on which they were written ! 
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em Our customary notes and observations on Education and Schools 
are unavoidably crowded out of this number of the & 2 We hope to 


atone tor the deficiency in the next succeeding number 
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Physician’s Fee, . q , : . 6 00 
Graduating Fee, 5 00 
Vacation at College, ‘ . ‘ 40 00 
Piano, $60. Guitar, Violin and Flute, each, : ‘ 40 00 


Drawing, 30 00 


Books and Stationery at current prices. 


BRO. BETTELIN, President. 
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Awarded the Highest Medal at Vienna. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. 


591 Broadway, New York. 
(Opp. Metropolitan Hotel.) 
MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS & DEALERS IN 


ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS AND FRAMES. 


STEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, 
Albums, Graphoscopes, Photographs, 


And kindred goods—Celebrities, Actresses, etc. 


PHOTOCRAPHIC MATERIALS, 


We are Headquarters for everything in the way of 
‘ ’ + ria bi ‘ 7 1 ’ ‘ ad Ae Pu ‘o 
STEREOPTICONS AND MAGIC LANTERNS, 
Being Manufacturers of the 
MICRO-SCIENTIFIC LANTERN, STEREO-PANOPTICON, UNIVERSITY STEREOPTICON, 
ADVERTISER'S STEREOPTI ON, ARTOPTICON, SCHOOL LANTERN, 
FAMILY LANTERN, PEOPLE’S LANTERN. 
Each style being the best of its class in the market. 
Beautiful Photographic Transparencies of Statuary and Engravings for the window. 
Convex Glass. Manufacturers of Velvet Frames for Miniatures and Convex Glass 
Pictures 
Catalogues of Lanterns and Slides, with directions for using, sent on application. 
oe ente i> sing man can make money with a Magic Lantern 
l 


A full stock t of Views of the Exposition Buildings and their contents 
Cut out this advertisement for reference. ged 


REV. D. A. HOLBROOK’S 
SING SING, N. Y. 


This Institution, located about one mile trom 
the Village of Sing Sing, aims to 
prepare boys tor College or 


for business. 


injormaizon please Sena Jor Utrcu 
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An Unprecedented Sale!! 
The Sale of Upwards of 25,000 Copies of 


Archbishop Gibbons’ Faith of our Fathers, 


IS A FEW MONTHS, IS A GRATIFYING EVIDENCE OF ITS REAL MERITS AND POPULARITY, NOW 
READY, THE SIXTH REVISED EDITION, 30TH THOUSAND, PRICE, $12. 
Holiday Edition, elegantly bound in English cloth beveled, 4/ack and go/d, gilt edges, 
suitable for Christmas and New Year’s Presents, $1.50. 


THE FAITH OF OUR FATHERS: 


Being a Plain Exposition and Vindication of the Church Founded by Our Lord Fesus 
Christ. By Rr. Rev. James Gipsons, D. D. 

The object of this volume is to present,ina plain and practicable form, an exposition 
and a vindication of the principal tenets of the Catholic Church. 

Cheap Edition for General Circulation, price, in paper, 50 cts. In lots of 2& 
copies, $7.50. 50 copies, $14. 100 copies, $25 net. : By Mail prepaid, in 
either style, omy on receipt of the price, in currency. 

Experienced Canvassers wanted in all parts of the U. S. and Canada to sell 
the Faith of Our Fathers, and other Popular Works. 

Catalogues of Murphy & Co’s Publications, comprising a Large and 
Varied List of Standard Catholic Works of Devotion and Instruction, Historical, Contro- 
versial, Theological, Biographical and Musical Works, School Books, Tales, Novels, &c., 
together with a great variety of Standard Prayer Books, in various Bindings, can be 


had on application Address 
MURPHY & CO., Publishers, Baitimore. 


Ese, THE RUBBER PAINT 


P 
5 2 
< - 

hes oe 


Is the Best Paint in the World. 


There is no paint manufactured that will resist water equal 
to it. It is Smooth, Glossy, Durable, Elastic, Beautiful and 
Economical ; and of any shade from PURE WHITE to JET 
BLACK: and as evidence of its being the BEST PAINT, the 
necessity of their establishing the following Branch Factories 
will abundantly testify : 


BRANCH FACTORIES: 


506 West Street, New York. 83 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, Ill. 
210 S. Third Street, St. Louis, Mo., and a Wholesale Depot at Wm. King & Bro. 


No. 2 North Liberty Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Sample Card and numerous Testimonials sent FREE on application. 


HUDSON 
YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY. 


ELIZABETH PEAKE, (Anthor of “Pen Pictures of Europe” as ‘tp inelnate 
‘ story < sermal eror ) , ri . 
SOPHIA C. PEAKE, 
The school year commences the first Monday in September, For particu- 


lars send for circulars. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE! REMOVAL! 


The Butler Health Lift. 


A scientific system of codperative and cumulative exercise, adapted to 
the preservation and restoration of health. 

It improves the circulation, increases vitality, never exhausts, warms 
the extremities, relieves indigestion, rests the tired brain, and cures many 
chronic ailments. 

Rooms for Exercise and Treatment for Ladies, Gentlemen, 

Children and Invalids. 


NEW YORK: 
SEAMEN’S SAVINGS BANK, 
No. 76 Wall Street, corner of Pearl Street. 
BROOKLYN : 


No. 183 Montague Street. 


SEPARATE PARLORS FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
OPEN ALL DAY. 
Dr. JANES’S HOU! Brooklyn, from 814g A. M.to1 P. M 
New York, from 2 to 6 P. M. 


2 Special Attention given to the Treatment of Ladies, Children and Invalids. a9 


em Phe Appartus of The Butler Health Lift possesses advantages 
over any other By a peculiar combination of accurately graduated SPRING- 
ACTION with the dead-weight lift, the effort is made PERFECTLY CUMULATIVE, 
and hence both THOROUGH and SAFE. Unlike other apparatus, it admits of 
only ONE POUND DAILY, which adapts it to the most delicate cases. It is 
convenient for LADIES as well as GENTLEMEN. 


“THE MOST PERFECT APPARATUS IN USE.” 


(Evening Mail.) 


(8 The attention of PHYSICIANS is particularly called to the value of 
The Health Lift as an adjunct to medical treatment, in chronic diseases. 


REFERENCES Dr. D. A. Gorton, Dr. C. L. Mitcuetst, Dr. Epwarp Bayarp 
Dr. H. D. Noves, and many others 


Call or address as above, 
LEWIS G. JANES, 


Proprietor. 
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BRADBURY PIANOS 


Lead the World. 


RECEIVED SEVEN PREMIUMS AND GOLD MEDALS 
IN FouR WEEKS. 


NEARLY 15,000 NOW IN USE. 


The peculiar charm of this Piano is its adptation to the human voice 


as an accompani- 
ment, owing to its sympathetic, mellow, yet rich and px 


»werful singing tones. 
From personal acquaintance with this firm, we can endorse them as worthy of 
the fullest confidence of the public. We are using the Bradbury Pianos in our families, 
and they give entire satisfaction 
Mrs. U.S. Grant, Washing’n. T. S. Arthur, Phila Rev. A. J. Kynett, D. D. 
Admiral D. D. Porter, * Dr. John Chambers, Phila. Rev. Daniel Curry, D. D. 
Rev. O. H. Tiffany, ; Rev. J. M. Walden, Cin., O. Rev. W. H. De Puy, D. D. 
Robert Bonner, New York Rev. R Hatfield, Phila. Dr. Daniel Wise, New Jersey. 
Grand Central Hotel, N. Y. Rev. L. B. Bugbie Sands St. Church, Brooklyn. 
St. Nicholas Hotel, N. Y Dr. J. M. Reid, New York. Bishop a _ ( —_ 
Bishop Gilbert Haven, Mass. Dr. ©. N. Sims, Brooklyn Bishop I Wiley, Cin., O. 
Rev. John F. Hurst, D. D Dr. H. B. Ridgaway, Cin.,O. Rev. Ris h Inskip, Phila. 
Gen. O. O. Howard, Oregon. Bishop Foster, Boston pay Luke Hitchcock, Chi’go. 
Dr. Joseph Cummings, Ct. W.G. Fischer, Phila. Gen. Alvord, U.S. Army. 
Rev. W. Morley, Punshon Chaplain M’Cabe, Phila. 


Dr. T. De Witt Talmage: ** Friend Smith is a Methodist, but his pianos are all ortho- 
dox ; you ought to hear mine talk and sing.’ 

Bishop Ames says: ** My Bradbury Piano is found, after a severe test and trial, to be 
equal to all you promised ; and is, in all respects, in richness of tone and singing qualities, 
every thing that could be desired.’ 

Dr. E. O. Haven says: *“* My Bradbury Piano continues to grow better every day, 
and myself and tamily more and more in love with it. All our friends admire it. 

Bishop Simpson says: ** After a trial in my family for years, for beauty of finish and 
workmanship and splendid quality of tone, your Bradbury Piano cannot be equaled.” 

Dr. J. H. Vincent says: ** For family worship, social gatherings, the Sabbath-schools, 
and all kinds of musical entertainments, give me, in preference to all others, the sweet 
tone Bradbury Piano. It excels in singing qualities.” 

Dr. Jas. M’Cauley, Carlisle, Pa., says: ** My Brad bury is splendid. Best in the State.’’ 

The best manufactured ; warranted for six years. Pianos to let, and rent applied if 
purchased ; monthly installments received for the same. Old pianos taken in exchange ; 
cash paid for the same. Second-hand pianos at great bargains, from $50 to $200. Pianos 


tuned and repaired. Organs and melodeons to Sabbath- schools and Churches supplied at 
a liberal discount. Send for illustrated price-lis 


FREEBORN GARRETTSON SMITH, 
(Late Supt. for and Successor to Wa. B. BrapBury,) 
Warerooms, !|4 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 
FACTORY, RAYMOND STREET, BROOKLYN. 
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GEO. WOODS & CO'S 


EXCEL 





1.—In thoroughness of construction and quality of material. 
2.—In ORIGINALITY and beauty of design and finish. 

3.—In fine musical and orchestral effects. 

4.—In quality of tone. 


5.—In power (not noise.) 


They have a VALUE in accordance with the cost of their production. 

They are THE BEST, consequently they are CHEAPEST inthe long run. 

Inspection and comparison are solicited. CULTIVATED MUSICIANS are 
especially invited to examine and test these REMARKABLE INSTRUMENTS, 


and EVERYBODY should acquaint themselves with their INTRINSIC MERIT. 
Circulars with Music free to any address 


GEORGE WOODS & CO., 


CHICAGO, ILL. CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


U.S. P1ANg 


Ew YBRK 
"1; ‘ 





URTEVANT 
Hore, 


our opinion 
snoP » more 
ar ssessing 
quali 

S LELAND 


TevVANT Hore.. 


— re nik ' 
U.S. PIANO CO. $290. 

You ask why we can sell First-Class 7 Octave Rosewood Pianos for $290. Our 
answer is, that it costs less than $300 to make any $600 Piano sold through Agents, all of 
whom make 100 per cent profit. We haveno Agents, but sell direct to Familiesat Factory 
price, and warrant five vears. We send our Pianos everywhere for trial, and require no 
ayment unless they are found satisfactory Send or illustrated Circular, which gives 
Fal particulars, and contains the names of over 1 Bankers, Merchants and Families that 
are using our Pianos in every State of the Union. Please state where you saw this notice. 


ADDRESS 
U.S. Piano Co., 810 Broadway. 
New Work. 
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wa 


POARVING | Mistt Carpets 


=r ( ( " \ i 
$ FANDARD ENGLISH BRUSSELS, 


S THREE-PLY, 


{ 
— 


AND INGRAIN; 
} —ALSO,— 
STAIR CARPETS, 
VELVET RUGS, 
CRUMB CLOTHS, 











OIL-CLOTHS, 
Erc., Evc., Exc. 
Ertc., Erc., Etec. 








VERY CHEAP AT THE OLD PLACE, 


11) FULTON STREET, NL. Y 
{| “tT THE CHEAPEST | Carpets carefully packed and sent to 
MARVIN SAFE & SCALE CO. any part of the United States 

265 BROADWAY NY. FREE OF CHARGE. 


72/1 CHESTNUT ST. PHILA. PA. J. A. BENDALL. 
t JIT SENECA ST. CLEVE. 0. (Call or send for Price-List.) 


DR. 30 NS NEL SEALT ULIFT la 














Se / 


>. 


- lie 
Isp 
The BEST, Most POPULAR, and Highest COMMEN- FAME - 
JOED ood for Brain-Workers—Sedentary Men, \ai—aal 
Women and Children—Chronic Invalids—and Seek- }RIBF 
ers of Health and Strength. NINETY per cent. of “3 
Tostimonials Compare Health-Lifts, and give OURS send Stamp for Ilustrated 
the PREFERENCE, Cirevlar—Agents Wanted. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO, {212213 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, DL, and 
otte * (619 & 621 Broadway, New York City. 
Manufacturers of Office, Library, Church, and School Furn'ture, j 


— —_ —~-- 

















sl exercise, and the most effective remedy for the complaints of chron ivalide 

he Health-Lift, wt s rapidly gaining popularity. This 1s confirmed by 

thousand | t professiona asses, banker nerchants, and others, for a handsome, 

ap Health-Lift, ve Dr. Jomxson, and for sale for $80, by A. H. Andrews & €o., 621 Broadway, N. Y. 
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STARIN’S 


{itv Liver and fyarbor {[ ransportation, 
Principal Office, 125 Broad St, N. Y. 


—- 
JOHN H. STARIN, PRopRIETOR. 
— 
cits orders and contracts for the prompt handling and forward- 
ing of ill classes of freights, consigned to his care, to 
and from all parts of the world. 


STARIN’S 
New Haven Transportation Line, 


wad between New York and New Haven. 


» Ne Elegant Fi hed Steamer, 


K FOE NE ear N RI CN,” 
Leaves N.Y. Pier 18, 7 : foot Courtlandt St., 4 P. 1 


Leaves New Haven. 12 Midnight. 





Fare, $1.00. Excursion, $1.50. 


“EXCURSIONS!” 


res, Groves, and everything 


sion for charter on short 
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Inman Line. Mail Steamers. 


POR QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL. 
CHESTER, ‘ ‘ , Saturday, December 29, 
NEW YORK. Thursday, January 
MONTREAL, . : ; rhursday, January 10, 9 
RICHMOND, Saturday, January 109, 
BRUSSELS, Thursday, January 24, 9 
BERLIN, Saturday, February 2, 
NEW YORK, Saturday, February o, 9.3 

LONTREAL, Thursday, February 14, 


FROM PIER 48, NORTH RIVER. 

CABIN, $80 and $100 gold. Return Tickets on favora- 

ble terms. STEERAGE, $28 currency. Drafts issued at 
lowest rates. 

Saloons, State Rooms, Smoking and Bath Rooms 


amidships. 


JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 and 33 BROADWAY, N,, Y. 


WHITE STAR LINE. 


FOR QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL, 
CARRYING UNITED STATES MAIL. 


The i ’ 1e take th ane Routes recommended by Lieut. Maury, U. S. 


ng ith of the Banks on the _ t nstown, all the year round 


BALTIC, Thursday, December 27, at 1 
REPUBLIC, Saturday, January s, at 
BRITANNIC, Saturday, January 12, at 
CELTIC, Thursday, January 17, at 
GERMANIC, , Saturday, January 26, at 
BALTIC, Thursday, January 31, at 
ADRIATI Phursday, February 7, at 
REPUBLI Saturday, February 16, at 


CELTIC, ; Thursday, February at, at 
FROM WHITE STAR DOCKS, PIER 52 NORTH RIVER. 


on, $80 and $100 in gold. Return tickets on reasonable terms. Steerage, $28. 
ind Bath Rooms are placed amidships, where the noise 
> of comfort hitherto unattainable at sea. 


yn, apply at the Company’s Office, 
37 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
R. J. CORTIS, Agent. 
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Fac Similes of a few of the many Prize Medals received. 


Centennial Exposition 


\ HIGHEST 
Centennial Award 


FOR 
** Notable or Absolute Purity.” 


“The above Medals present an array of irrefutable testimony in favor of the following 
named goods, well worthy of the serious consideration of all who want the best and most 
economical: each medal represents a decision of a separate Board of Scientific and Disin- 
terested Jurors. No greater evidence of superiority can possibly be submitted. Comments 
of the manufacturers can add nothing thereto. 


DURYEAS’ SATIN CLOSS STARCH. 


IN SIX-POUND BOXES AND ONE-POUND PAPERS, USE IT ONCE AND YOU WILL USE NO OTHER, 


DURYEAS’ IMPROVED CORN STARCH. 
Pronounced by JURORS OF GREAT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, PARIS, 1567, to be the ** PERFECTION 
OF QUALITY.” NONE GENUINE WITHOUT ** DURYEAS’” ON EVERY PACKAGE, 
BY GROCERS GENERALLY. 


FOR SALE 


er" Our NEW RECIPE BOOK, containing many valuable recipes, will be mailed, 
postpaid, to any one sending their address to General Depot, 


Nos. 29, 3!, and 33 Park Place, New York. 
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THE NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


ContTents oF THE Last (October) NUMBER: 


THE CIVIL AND MILITARY ADMINISTRATION OF GENERAL 
Unysses S. GRANT. 

THE INFLUENCE OF CASTE ON WESTERN EUROPE, 

GERMAN NOVELS AND NOVELIsTs. Part II. 

ORIENTAL CHRISTIANITY. 

HARRIET MARTINEAL 

Opp Customs IN OLD FAMILIES. 

NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 

SCHOOL NOTES 


LIFE-INSURANCE NOTES. 


Contents oF THE Next (Apri/) NuMBER: 


THE PROGRESS OF SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

PRE-HISTORIC MAN IN AMERICA 

ART AND RELIGION IN WORKS OF FICTION. 

THE ALEXANDRIAN MUSEUM. 

THE CAREER OF M. THIERS. 

PHE PHYSIOLOGY OF INSPIRATION, 

PHk Royal AND ROMANTIC LITERATURE OF IRELAND, 
Xc., Ke.; together with critical notices and reviews of 
important books ; notes and observations on Education and 
Schools; reviews and criticisms of Life-insurance ; Index 
to volume XXXVI; forming with the previous number a 
volume of incomparable value to the student of any depart- 


ment of knowledge or literature 


TO CONTRIBUTORS. 
te" Articles intended for the NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW 
should be received at least three months before the month of 
publication. The Editor cannot undertake to revise unsuitable 
MSS; nor can he return them unless stamps are enclosed to pre- 
pay postage. 


FOREIGN POSTAGHI 


(#~ The maximum Postage on each number of the NATIONAI OvuArR- 
rERLY REVIEW to the principal countries ol Europe Ss as follows to 
England, Ireland, or Scotland, 30 cents: to France, 30 cents; to any of the 
German States, 30 cents; to Belgium or Holland, 30 cents; to Italw o1 
Switzerland, 30 cents. The subscription to any of these countries is in 
proportion to the postage—the amount WITHOUT POSTAGE being $5 a yeat 
payable in advance 


t*” Those subscribing directly—not through Agents—would 
oblige the Publishers by letting them know when any number to 
which they are entitled fails to reach them. 








IHE 
National Quarterly Review. 





DAVID A. GORTON. M. 


GORTON & CO Publisher 


T 


‘1 BROADWAY, NEW VORK 














